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There are only three finer control amplifiers 
than this '169.50* Fisher X-100-B. 

(The three below.) 
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There are only two finer control amplifiers 
than this '199.50* Fisher X-101-C. 

(The two below.) 
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There is only one finer control amplifier 
than this '249.50* Fisher X-202-B. 

(The one below.) 



There is no finer control amplifier 
than this '339.50* Fisher X-1000. 



Single-chassis, integrated stereo control- 
amplifiers are one of the great Fisher spe- 
cialties. Their special design problem — that 
of combining the stereo power-amplifier 
section with the stereo preamplifier and 
audio control system in a single space-saving 
but no-compromise unit — has been solved 
by Fisher engineers to an unprecedented 
degree of technical sophistication. 

As a result, even the moderately priced 
50-watt X-I00-B offers a performance stand- 
ard that is uniquely Fisher — and, at the 
other end of the scale, the 1 10-watt X-1000 
is by far the most powerful and advanced 
control-amplifier in existence. Between the 
two, the 60-watt X-101-C and the 80-watt 
X-202-B are the world's finest stereo con- 
trol-amplifiers for their size and cost. 



Each of these remarkable stereo ampli- 
fiers has virtually non-measurable distortion 
right up to the limit of its power rating. The 
superb listening quality of each is instantly 
apparent but will be even more appreciated 
after long hours of completely fatigue-free 
listening. 

All models incorporate the exclusive 
direct-Tape - monitor* *, a unique Fisher 
development that permits both recording 
and tape playback with full use of all appli- 
cable controls and switches, without any 
change in cable connections. Third-speaker 
output facilities (stereo center channel or 
mono extension) as well as front-panel ear- 
phone jacks are also standard on all models. 

No one who is at all serious about stereo 
should miss the opportunity to hear these 

H »1Snr» »*DiO inTEmnATiOnAL. we., LOnO ISLAND CUT 1. N.V. C*N*D, 
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control-amplifiers demonstrated by an au- 
thorized Fisher dealer. Even a brief listening 
session will prove conclusively that no high 
fidelity component can surpass a Fisher — 
except another (and more elaborate) Fisher. 



YOU MAY FIND IT MOI1C CONVENIENT TO USE THE COUPON ON l>AC£ 


- OR 11 


J FREE! $1.00 VALUE! The 
i new 1963 edition of The Fisher 
Handbook, a 40-page reference 
guide to custom stereo. In- 
cludes full details on Fjsher 
stereo control-amplifiers. 
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FISHER RADIO CORP. 

21-25 44th Drive* Long Island City 

Please rush free Fisher Handbook. 
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not for University's Classic Mark II... 



this would be the finest speaker system of them all— 
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the three-way system with two 12" speakers— plus! 



From the first moment of its appearance, the Classic Mark tl 
won instant and unanimous acclaim as the most exciting 
new instrument in the world of music reproduction. Its 
range, its presence, its spaciousness and dimension are 
truly outstanding, even when compared with the so-called 
"world's bests.' 1 Its reputation, however, posed this immedi- 
ate challenge: Could University now create a speaker sys- 
tem with the essential qualities of the Mark II, but in a 
more compact size r . . and at a more moderate price? Could 
University now bring the pleasure of uncompromising big 
system high fidelity to a broader range of music lovers? 

The challenge has been answered with the new Classic 
Dual-12, created by a totally new approach to the design 
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of speaker systems. Instead of the conventional 3-speaker 
arrangement, University's Dual-12 incorporates two 12" 
speakers ... plus the Sphericon Super Tweeter! One 12" 
speaker is a woofer specifically designed for optimum re- 
production of the ultra-low frequencies (down to 25 cps); 
the other, a woofer/mid-range, reinforces the woofer, re- 
moves the peaks and valleys that cause harsh, strident 
sounds in ordinary systems and provides flawless mid-range 
performance. The renowned Sphericon is included to as- 
sure silky, transparent highs soaring effortlessly up to 
40,000 cps! Power Requirements: 10 watts. Size: 23 3 A"x 
31 1 /4"x15V2". Oiled walnut finish. $229.95 Hear it at your 
hi-fi dealer, or write: Desk P-5 

UNIVERSITY 

LOUDSPEAKERS 



80 SOUTH KENSICO AVE., WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 
A Division of Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 
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save time 
save money 
save records 



Plug-in head assemblies with pre-mounted cartridges for 
Type A and Model AT6 Garrard Automatic Turntables. 




Choose the right pickup for your Garrard installations - choose a Pickering 
- the new U38/ATG and the famous U38/AT are both available premounted 
in Plug-in Heads for Garrard Type A and Model AT6 Automatic Turntables, 
FEATHERWEIGHT OPERATION - for maximum record protection, 1 to 3 
grams tracking (recommended 2 grams) - where environmental conditions 
permit light tracking forces. _ . 

GA/38ATG - for Garrard Type A LIST $52.50 

G6/38ATG - for Garrard Model ATS LIST * 52 - 5< > MJlT ^ 
Includes U/38 Stereo Fluxvalve Cartridge (premounted) with D3807ATG 
SAFE V-GUARD* "Floating Stylus" 

STANDARD OPERATION - for use where environmental conditions require 

a nominal tracking force of 4 grams or more. 

GA/38AT - for Garrard Type A LIST $51.50 

G6/38AT - for Garrard Model AT6 LIST $51.50 

Includes U/38 Stereo Fluxvalve Cartridge (premounted) with D3807AT 

Golden SAFE V-GUARD "Floating Stylus" 
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Featuring Pickering's exclusive "floating stylus" 
...so little mass that it actually floats on water... 
so light it "floats'' over the surface of your records. 
The Pickering "floating stylus" action protects the 
diamond and the life of the record while it plays. 



PFOR THOSE WHO C 
ickering 



HEAR 



THE DIFFERENCE 



CARD 



PICKERING & CO., INC., 
Plairwiew, N. Y. 
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50% 
MORE 
TAPE 

with New 




"TRIPLE EST 



by 
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3600 FEET ON A 7 INCH REEL 

Introducing: American's New Professional Length "TRIPLE PLAY" 
Recording Tape . . . 3600 feet of Tensilized Mylar on the standard 
seven inch reel. Only "TRIPLE PLAY" offers 50% more tape, 
50% more recording time . , . up to 12 full hours of recording 
pleasure on a single reel of tape. 

Sec your dealer or write to: 



GREENTREE 



ELECTRONICS 



291 S. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HIL15, CALIFORNIA 
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B 305 Urban Speaker 



T 



C 305 Urban Equipment Cabinet 





two-woofer three-way speaker in low-boy format. With 
30 watts or more from fine associated equipment, it is 
an outstanding performer from 35 to 20,000 cycles. 



styled like the Urban speakers, it accommodates the 
top-quality associated equipment needed to drive the 
Bozak speakers for their full potential performance. 



B-5000 Urban Ensemble 




For the finest in component-quality stereo and handcrafted cabinetry, with the convenience of a console. Two 
one-woofer three-way B-302A* Urban speaker systems flank the Urban equipment cabinet on a bra ss-a nodi zed bench. 



*or two-way B-300 



urban 



/ masterpiece of simplicity 



The classic simplicity of the Bozak Urbans 

complements a tasteful contemporary decor 

the robust realism of their sound, 

alive with sparkling detail, 

brings you the full grandeur of great music 

as only Bozaks can. 

Hear them at your 

franchised Bozak dealer. 




DARIEN / CONNECTICUT 
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Here's what they're saying about 
SarkesTarzian's free new booklet , 
"Lower the Cost of Fun with Tape 
Recording../' ^ m mm 



BBW^^^^^^ c that Tarzian is interC c S ^ uld w a\k to 

this country and tape a copy .. . w||hheW on 

their nearest tape stor ^ 



"Contains a modest but penetrating analysis of why Tarzian Tape 
is perhaps the least-known superior product in the United States 
today" t , # Committee for Truth m Tape Promotion 



**A four-star ringer-dinger... understand three studios 
have been beating down the Tarzian 
doors seeking movie rights" 

...Hedcfa Wittfhell 



G f our P e .> 
<i^ oCtaC .Hav«» flTi ' T,CS 



'The chapter entitled *Use 
Tape in Your Business' is a 
bold statement of Tarzian con- 
fidence in traditional American 
enterprise" 

. . . Hall Street Journal 



"Timely"... "May open a new era in tape recording"... "A perfect mixture of good ideas, good 
taste, good humor"... these are just a few of the accolades we've made up to tempt you to get 
your free copy of our new 32-page booklet. As long as you know which side of a tape recorder 
holds the tape reel, you'll find something interesting, helpful, stimulating in "Lower the Cost of 
Fun with Tape Recording." AND DON'T FORGET TO BUY A REEL OF TARZIAN TAPE, 

We don't know where you can find better ... for consistent professional qual- 
ity, at a price that is practical for every recording requirement. See your 
favorite tape, high fidelity, or photo equipment dealer — or write directly. 



SARKES TARZIAN, Inc. 

World's Leadinj Manufacturers of TV and Fm Tuners ♦ Closed Circuit TV Systems ♦ Broadcast 
Equipment • Air Trimmers * FM Radios • Magnetic Recording Tape # Semiconductor Devices 
MAGNETIC TAPE DIVISION •BLOOMINCTON l INDIANA 

fxporti Ad Auriema, Inc,, N.Y. • Co rtu da F. J. Piggott tnterprh** ltd., Toronto, Onf. 





1.5 mil 
acetate 



0.5 mil and 

1.0 mil Mylar 
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the mark of 
excellence 



STEREODYNE H CARTRIDGE 

Here is a cartridge which is easy on your ears and easy 
on your records. Uniform, wide- range, balanced re- 
sponse and high stylus compliance are coupled with ex- 
ceptional tracking ability in the STEREODYNE. A 
triple-balanced push-pull magnetic circuit maintains ac- 
curate phase relationships at all f requencies, eliminates 
hum pickup, and cancels out distortion. The unique 
ISOl)YNE inertially balanced arm design equalizes the 
forces on both sides of the record groove without 
pulleys, springs, or weights; resists external jars; coun- 
teracts tiie natural tendency of the arm to pull to the cen- 
ter of the record. The result is the cleanest, clearest sound 
this side of the live performance: no "instrument wan- 
der"; smooth, sputter-free treble; solid, conscious bass, 

SD-1I cartridge $29.95 TA-12 arm and cartridge $$9.95 





AM-FM-SW PORTABLE RADIO 

The perfectionist's portable: demonstrably superior 
engineering, construction, and performance. Longer life 
from its (j standard flashlight batteries is assured by a 
clever, efficient circuit which gives greater sensitivity 
and higher power output with ci ystal-clear, natural, 
room-filling sound. Quality reproduction of the full FM 
and AM bands, plus shortwave ccverage of 2.5 to 16 
MC on a long slide-rule dial; flywheel tuning; one watt 
output; 5" x 7" speaker; separate tone controls; tuning 
meter and battery indicator; in a smartly styled black, 
grey and chrome case weighing less than 8 pounds. It 
can be used as a hi-fi component tuner; a folding auto 
mounting bracket is available, ard a standard auto 
antenna fits the external aerial jack, 

DYKACO-B&O portable translator radio $149,95 



BROADCAST QUALITY MICROPHONES 

Professional microphones at a price to delight the serious 
amateur and the budget-minded studio. Wide, ultra- 
smooth response with a perfect figure 8 pattern and uni- 
form polar pickup for precise source localization and true 
"curtain of sound" reproduction. The model 50 and 53 
mono mikes, plus the SS-1, simplify stereo recording and 
give effective 10 foot separation. The uniquely flexible 
model 200 is suitable for MS or conventional stereo, with 
adjustable separation in a single in-line housing, or for 
mono. All include a switch for normal, close-talk and 
muting, a stand adaptor, 20 feet of cable and ball-swivel 
mounting. Matching transformers are available. Hear 
what a dramatic improvement a fine microphone makes 
in your own recordings. SS-1, Stereo Spacer $14-95 

Model 200, $149,95 Model 50, $59,95 Model 53 $69,95 
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PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNA, 
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KM ; THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
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THE 
OISTRAKHS 
PLAY 
BACH 




David Oistrakh performs and conducts the Bach 
Violin Concertos No.1 inAminor and No. 2 in E major 
with members of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
David and Igor Oistrakh play the Bach Double Con- 
certo in D minor with The Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Sir Eugene Goosens, conductor. LPM 18 820 

Stereo SLPM 138 820 

ALSO NEW THIS MONTH 

THE DON COSSACK CHOIR: DARK EYES & OTHER 
RUSSIAN SONGS cond. Serge Jaroff (with leaflet). 
LPEM 19 367 Stereo SLPEM 136 367 

STOCKHAUSEN: ELECTRONIC MUSIC. Song of the 
Youths/ Kontakte. (Stereo only) SLPM 138 811 

CHOPIN: PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F MINOR, 
POLONAISES NO. 3, "Military "; NO. 6. 
Stefan Askenase, piano, The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, cond, Ferdinand Leitner, LPM 18 791 

Stereo SLPM 138 791 
HAYDN: SYMPHONIES NO. 88 & 98. The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, cond. Eugen Jochum. 
LPM 18 823 Stereo SLPM 138 823 



SUPERB RECORDINGS 
BEAUTIFULLY PACKAGED 



DIRECT IMPORT ^ FACTORY SEALED GTOQOO 



Send for the new illustrated 1963 catalogue of fine Deutsche Crammophon Recordings. 
Write: MCM RECORDS, Classical Division, 550 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36, N.Y., Dept. A-5 
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AUTIiORitatively Speaking 

As a habitual New York concertgoer — 
not to speak of being a buyer of records 
and viewer of television like most of the 
rest of us — Leonard Marcus has been 
frequently exposed to this country's per- 
haps most ubiquitous conductor, Leonard 
Bernstein. As a member of a much 
smaller and undoubtedly more exigent 
group, he studied conducting under 
Maestro Bernstein for three summers at 
the Berkshire Music Center at Tangle- 
wood. Mr. Marcus is thus able to see in 
different perspective a serious musician 
often viewed merely as a "personality** — 
for which fresh approach, turn to "The 
Demonstrator," p. 30. Since Mr. Marcus* 
graduation from Harvard in 1 95 1, he 
has been active both as a practicing mu- 
sician and as a writer on musical sub- 
jects; as might be expected, the latter 
has given him something of a profes- 
sional interest in audio matters too. 

Contributing Editor R. D. DarrelPs ca- 
reer as a critic of music and sound re- 
production has been known to make 
some of our colleagues feel distinctly 
like johnny-come-latelys. Mr. Darrell 
began to review records in 1 926, im- 
mediately after completing his studies at 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. For some years he edited the Phono- 
graph Monthly Review, in 1936 he 
brought out the first Gramophone Shop 
Encyclopedia, and in 1939 he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
further research. The Highroad to Mu- 
sical Enjoyment was published in 1943, 
Schirmer's Guide to books on Music 
and Musicians in 1951, and Good Listen- 
ing in 1953, and over a period of nearly 
four decades his by-line has appeared in 
a wide range of scholarly and popular 
journals. Since 1956 Mr. Darrell has 
been High Fidelity's tape specialist, but 
he also writes often about records and 
disc reproduction (a dual role some- 
times conducive to schizophrenia, he 
says); this month he reports a current 
and controversial issue: see "The Case 
of the Tilted Stylus," p. 34. 

Followers of the reviews of vocal music 
that appear in these pages every month 
over the initials C. L. O. may be inter- 
ested to know of the existence of another 
C. L. O., this being Christopher Lionel 
Osborne, aged some six months. Pos- 
sibly, initials held in common may some- 
day cause confusion of identities between 
Master Osborne and Mr. Conrad L, Os- 
borne, but at the moment it is not ex- 
pected that the first-born will follow in 
his fathers footsteps. Our C. L. O, tells 
us that he is thinking of acquiring ear- 
phones: whether it was Siegfried (see 
last month's ' Records in Review," p. 
71) or "How To Learn French in 
Twenty-four Easy Lessons"' (see this 
issue, p. 38) that exhausted the younger 
C. L, O.'s patience is not known, but in 
any case he made his distaste for the 
entire proceedings quite obvious. In ad- 
dition to coping with the problems of 
paternity — not to speak of engaging si- 
multaneously in musical, literary, and 
theatrical pursuits — Mr. Osborne has 
also recently taken up fencing. We like 
numbering an epeeist among our ac- 
quaintance. . . . 
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Mono/Stereo control unit 




AMU Tuner 



El 



Power amplifier 



Electrostatic loudspeaker 




FOR THE CLOSEST APPROACH TO THE ORIGINAL SOUND 
Write for full details and name of your nearest QUAD dealer. 
DEALERS 

Specialist high fidelity dealers with demonstration and service facilities 
are required in many areas for appointment as QUAD agents. Write for 
details of this interesting scheme. 

ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., HUNTINGDON, HUNTS, ENGLAND. 
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Have you any idea of the quality 
you hear from a stereo record with 
a cartridge that produces an almost 
perfect waveform of the sound groove? 



Then hear the new EJac 322. Hear the quality possible only with a cartridge that has 
less than 2% intermodulation distortion, less than 1% harmonic distortion, and a 
smooth frequency response from 20 to 20,000 cycles, ±2 db. Hear what effective 
crosstalk damping does for stereo integrity with channel separation better than 25 db 
at 1000 cycles, 20 db at 10,000 cycles, and an incredible 12 db at 20,000 cycles. 
The Elac 322 tracks at from 1.5 to 3 grams with most arms (1 gram with some). 
Price with .52 mil diamond stylus and universal mounting bracket is $49.50. 
Also hear the new compatible mono/stereo Elac 222, $39.50 with .7 mil diamond. 

At your hi-fi dealer now. For complete details, write to: r ^ 

BENJAMIN ELECTRONIC SOUND CORP. 80 Swalm Street, 
Westbury, N.Y./U.S. distributor for Miracord and other 
Electroacustic (Elac)® Record Playing Components. 



IMJ AIVIIN 

EL-AC 



NEW ELAC 322 STEREO CARTRIDGE 
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Kiev — San Diego Entente 
Sir. 

J thought you might he interested in 
knowing that the letter from George 
Drofa ("Russian Exchange. Anyone?'*) 
published in the December issue of High 
Fidelity sparked at least one reader's 
response. I sent off six LPs and recently 
received a letter from Mr. Drofa saying 
that they had arrived in Kiev. 

My choice of titles was apparently a 
success, since he mentioned particularly 
liking the Django Reinhardt and Modern 
Jazz Quartet discs included in the ship- 
ment. "Our youth," he wrote, "are danc- 
ing under Dixie, rock *n' roll, twist, etc." 

Thanks to the editor of your Letters 
column, Kiev doesn't seem quite so 
distant now! 

Frances Box 
Station KOGO-FM 
San Diego, Calif. 

Van Iteinmn's Bruckner 

Sir: 

The Bruckner problem is a baffling one. 
] am now more convinced of this fact 
than ever. To a musical world forever 
indebted to H. C. Robbins Landon for 
his inestimable services in the cause of 
Haydn, his forthright and perceptive re- 
port on the current status of another 
giant of Austrian music [High Fidelity, 
February 1963] was welcome, but no 
surprise. One has come to expect as 
much from H.C.R.L. 

It was therefore doubly a surprise, 
indeed a shock, to read the brief dis- 
cography which follows. It unfortunately 
does not present a reliable picture of 
the representation of Bruckners sym- 
phonies on records. The heart of my 
indictment of the Landon discography 
is this: it seems to me that, based on 
at least ten years' association with 
Bruckner on records, the conductor who 
during that time did most to bring 
Bruckner into focus for the music lover 
was Eduard van Beinum. 

Bruckner recordings appeared rather 
slowly on the market, but their appear- 
ance at all was phenomenal considering 
his almost total absence from the con- 
cert hall. Two names stand out — Van 

Continued on page 14 
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is the best 
because... 

everyone at Mcintosh does his very best for YOU! That's why EVERY 
MCINTOSH instrument is PROTECTED for 3 YEARS. That's why 
EVERY MCINTOSH excells in reliability, in ability to please, in 
performance, and enjoyment 

Each Mcintosh is unconditionally protected for 3 years. F 

Every transformer, capacitor, resistor, diode f and connec- 
tor is guaranteed for 3 years from date of purchase. Tubes 
and fuses alone are excepted. For example, if you invest in 
Mcintosh in September 1962, your investment is protected 
until September 1965! 

You have merely to register your equipment at Mcintosh 
Laboratory Inc., 2 Chambers Street, Binghamton, New York 
to qualify for this protection. 

Can you really afford anything less than Mcintosh per- 
formance, quality, reliability— in short, Mcintosh protection? 
Send this coupon for full information on Mcintosh Ampli- 
fiers, Tuners, and Preamplifiers. 
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Mcintosh Laboratory, Inc. 
2 Chambers Street 
Binghamton, New York 

Please send me full information on Mcintosh stereo 
instruments. 

Name „ „ „ 

Address „ 

City... State 
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SONY MICRO-TV-THE TELEVISION OF THE FUTURE 




SONY Micro-TV. Truly Television of Tomorrow. Built with 
all the advanced technique of electronic equipment in the space 
vehicles destined to land men on the Moon in the 70's. Tiny 
Micro-TV, weighing only 8 lbs., is a decade ahead of ordinary 
sets. Scarcely larger than a telephone, the 25-transistor TV 
will operate literally anywhere. Built to operate on its own 
rechargeable battery pack, 12v auto/boat electrical system and 
AC, Micro-TV serves in the home, outdoors, on a boat, even in 
the back of an auto*. Viewed from arm's length, with no dis- 
tracting scanning lines, the picture surpasses anything seen 

before. SONY 5-303W Micro- 
TV list $189.95. Rechargeable 



The 8 lb. Micro-TV is so light even a child can carry it. 



RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 



battery extra. 



| 'Before installing TV set in automobile, check your Motor Vehicle Bureau to verify permissibility. 

Send in for your personal copy of 44 Randy, the transistor radio", a delightful children's book 
in full color. Please enclose SS( for postage and handling. 

When you are in New York City be sure to visit The SONY Salon at 585 Fifth Avenue, 

SONY CORPORATION OF AMERICA • 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NX • REGIONAL OFFICES: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. * CHICAGO, ILL 
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Every reel of Soundcraft Tape must 
pass the toughest inspection stand* 
ards in the industry. For with mod- 
ern 4-track recorders, you need 
this standard of perfection in the 
recording tape you buy. Even the 
subtlest physical defects— surface 
irregularities, edge burrs, skew, 
feathered edges, cupping and curl- 
ing—will prevent intimate contact 
between the narrow tracks and re- 
cording head, causing severe loss 
of high frequencies. The quality 
control number you now see on 
every reel of Soundcraft Tape is the 
final step in the painstaking manu- 
facturing processes which make 
these recording tapes the very best 
that money can buy. 

May 1963 



■ Soundcraft's patented Micropol- 
ished® Process polishes the tape sur- 
face to a mirror smoothness. Surface 
irregularities are eliminated, the tape 
needs no breaking-in; you record per- 
fectly right from the start. 

■ Soundcraft Tape is slit to incredibly 
close tolerances, insuring a tape entirely 
free of edge burrs and skew. 

■ Soundcraft Tape is wound extremely 
smooth to eliminate protruding edges 
which can be "feathered" or damaged 
during handling and use. 

■ Soundcraft's oxide coating and base 
material are balanced to prevent the 
cupping and curling caused by different 
rates of expansion and contraction be- 
tween these materials. 

■ Soundcraft's exclusive FA-4 oxide 
formulation is frequency adjusted for 
4-track stereo. It offers the most ad- 
vanced magnetic properties in a tape 
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Your 
assurance 

of a 
flawless 
tape: 

this 
Quality 
Control 
Number 

SO QCT-5r 

now 
on every 
reel of 
Soundcraft 
Tape! 



today— more high frequency output, 
greater signal-to-noise ratio and dy- 
namic range, and freedom from tape 
hiss, low-speed and editing squeal. 
Always buy Soundcraft Tape, quality 
controlled to assure best performance 
on your tape recorder. Write for the 
" ABC's of Soundcraft Tape ". 
To our engineering-minded friends: mail 
us the tab showing the quality control 
number of your reel of Soundcraft Tape 
and we'll send you its rigid specifications. 



itfT 

„ OCWfT 
JfHROCnFT 

SOUNDCRAFT 

reeves SO UN DC RAFT corp. 

Main Office: Great Pasture Road, Danbury, Connecticut • New 
York: 10 E. 52nd Street • Chicago: 28 £ Jackson Blvd. • Los 
Angeles: 342 N. LaBrea • Canadian Reps.: Toronto, Vancouver 
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Getting 
only half 
the sound? 



i 



r 



Hear it all with 




Stereo Cartridges 

All the stereo sound . . . the ultimate in sound 
from your records . . . is yours when you 
switch to the incomparable Ortofon stereo 
cartridge. Only Ortofon gives you clear, clean 
channel separation throughout the entire 
audible frequency range . . . not merely, as 
with ordinary cartridges, only at a specified 
single frequency* 

Ortofon has long been recognized as a sup- 
plier of the finest recording and playback 
equipment to professional recording studios 
throughout the world. Today, ELPA, for the 
first time, brings Ortofon equipment to the 
high fidelity market here . . . tailored to your 
needs, but featuring the same Ortofon en- 
gineering perfection . , . superlative design 
. , . meticulous attention to every detail. 
Of course, you'll want to assure the perfect 
tracking of your Ortofon cartridge by in* 
stalling it in a low-inertia, high-precision 
Ortofon arm — though the new Ortofon 
SPU/T cartridge will fit any standard stereo 
arm. You'll find an Ortofon arm that's ex- 
actly right for your needs and budget. See 
and hear the Ortofon at your franchised 
dealer's today. Or write for information . . , 
including comparative cartridge tests made 
under identical conditions. 

Guaranteed for One Full Year, $49.95 Net 

Ortofon RMG 212 arm 
—$54,95 net . . . most 
thoroughly profes- 
sional 12" stereo arm 
on the market. Orto- 
fon arms cover the 
price range from 
$19.95 to $59.95 net. 

£LPA 

ORTOFON DIVISION 

ELPA MARKETING INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

New Hyde Park, N, Y, 

In Canada: Tri-Tel Associates Ltd., Willowdale, Ont. 




LETTERS 

Continued from page 10 

Beinum and Adler (and the latter's use 
of inauthentic scores weakens his of- 
ferings). Van Beinum's splendidly paced 
and glowingly recorded Seventh was a 
major milestone in Bruckner recorded 
history. And when this was followed 
by the Eighth and Ninth, many — indeed, 
I think most — Americans had for the 
first time a chance to view the true 
Bruckner from the vantage point of 
technically correct, authentically scored, 
and inspiringly performed recordings. 

Nothing has happened since to change 
this impression. No conductor before or 
since Van Beinum has succeeded in 
capturing the essential glow of tran- 
scendent confidence and exaltation that 
his performances embody. It is as if 
Van Beinum were spiritually at home 
in Bruckner's music; he allows the 
spacious adagios to breathe freely and 
to soar in the climaxes (not to drag 
their feet as with most conductors), the 
rugged opening and closing movements 
to stand forth in their craggy and yet 
architectonically perfect majesty, and the 
scherzos to sing and dance. There is 
an inevitability about his tempo that 
rings true. 

To dismiss these performances as **no 
great loss" or as "second-rate" is not 
only unjust, but also shallow, and raises 
the question of just what sort of Bruck- 
ner image the reviewer has in mind. If 
the Austrian and German performances 
of Mr. Landon's acquaintance deviate 
greatly from Van Beinum's Bruckner in 
the direction of HorensteirTs turgidity or 
Karajan's "opulence" (a term unsuitable 
to Bruckner as I understand him), then 
I'm rather glad the Bruckner "cult** has 
not yet reached our shores. 

William C. Sherwood 
Seguin, Tex. 

H. C. Rob bins Landon replies: "I was 
fully aware of the furor I would cause by 
criticizing Van Beinum* s Bruckner per- 
formances. I cannot agree that the great- 
est Eighth is Van Beinum* s. I find — to 
remain with the Eighth (which I happen 
to own) — that the conductor and the 
orchestra play this towering work as if 
it were, to stretch a point, the Second 
Symphony by Cesar F ranch. . . . Surely 
the listener will recognize in the first 
trumpet's sound a school far more 
French than German (it may be his in- 
strument; U may be his approach). Now 
I have no objection to different schools 
of instrumental playing; indeed, I per- 
sonally prefer French and English oboe 
sound to Viennese. But the fact remains 
that Bruckner s sound demands fat Ger- 
man horns (not the thin and almost alto- 
trombonelike sound of a Dennis Brain); 
it demands fat and a hso lately vibrato- 
less trumpets (and not the opposite, as 
in Van Beinum's record); and it de- 
mands a searching, perhaps typically 
Dichter und Denker approach to the 
music. I find Van Beinum well -paced 
but never really searching. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that Bruckner's last three 
symphonies are not fully experienced, 



their depths not fully plumbed, in Van 
Bei it urn's interpretations." 

Sehoeiiherg on Two Discs 

Sir: 

I greatly appreciate the splendid review 
Alfred Frankenstein gave to Volume 1 
of our Music of Schoenberg series 
[High Fidelity, March 1963]. 

There is one important detail, how- 
ever, I would like to correct: the set 
consists of two, not three, LPs and 
therefore the monophonic price becomes 
$9.98 instead of $14.94, the stereo 
becomes $11.98 instead of $17.94. The 
32-page booklet and the loving care are 
included free of charge. 

John McClure 
Music Director, 
Columbia Records, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 

No, 4 by Shostakovich 
Sir: 

There are enough recordings of the 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony. Will one 
of the record companies now be so good 
as to put out a performance of his 
Fourth Symphony? 1 heard a tape of 
this work, from the Edinburgh Festival, 
broadcast by WBAI, and believe the 
music deserves a wider hearing. 

Jerr\ Feldstein 
Bronx, N.Y. 

A recording of the Shostakovich Fourth, 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Or- 
mandy, is due for release this spring. 

The Missing No. 123 
Sir: 

You have been making an error of one 
digit on the spine of your magazine for 
the past few months. Both October and 
November issues were numbered 118, 
December was 119 t and so on. 

You have a wonderful magazine; I 
wouldn't be without it, and keep a file 
going back to your fifth issue. 

Charles E. Kern 
Washington, D.C. 

Our thanks to a sharp-eyed subscriber. 
We corrected this error by skipping a 
number on the April cover. March was 
No. J 22, April No, 124. We hope to 
count correctly from now on. 
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Here's a really advanced 
custom stereo system 
with 7 separate components. 

Count them: 



This is the left-channel speaker. 



This is the right-channel speaker. 




THE FISHES t 



This is the left-channel power amplifier. 
This is the right-channel power amplifier. 
This is the stereo master-control-preamplifier. 
This is the FM tuner. 

This is the FM-Stereo-Multiplex converter. 



Who says a seven -component custom stereo 
installation has to come in seven pieces? Not 
Fisher. 

This professional-caliber Fisher system is 
complete in three handsome units, occupying a 
lotal of only 5Vi feet of shelf space. That means 
you can have stereo sound of the quality heard 
in a broadcasting studio control room— without 
making your living quarters look like one. 

The key to this no-compromise space sav- 
ing is the new Fisher 500-C integrated stereo 
receiver. On a single chassis, only \1 X A inches 
wide* and 13V4 inches from front to back, the 
500-C incorporates all of the electronic com- 
ponents of a high-fidelity perfectionist's stereo 
system— five superb components in all. The total 
music-power output is 75 watts (IHFM Stand- 
ard); all switching and control functions are 
ingeniously consolidated; the FM-Slereo-Multi- 
plex section is a built-in part of the equipment. 

A remarkable feature of the Fisher 500-C 



Fisher XP-4A's constitute a minimum -space 
high-fidelity stereo component system that even 
an electronic engineer would be proud to own- 
and even a wife would approve. Prices: 500-C, 
$389.50. 800-C (virtually identical but with AM- 
FM), $449.50. Walnut or mahogany cabinet for 
either model, $24.95. XP-4A, in walnut or 
mahogany, $199,501. 
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is the exclusive STEREO BEACON *% a Fisher 
invention that shows instantly whether or not an 
FM station is broadcasting in Multiplex stereo 
and at the same time automatically switches to 
stereo or mono operation, as required. 

Only a few minutes after you have taken a 
new 500-C from its carton, it can flood your 
room with life-size stereo of astonishing purity. 
Simply connect two really fine loudspeaker units 
to it — preferably as fine as the Fisher XP-4A. 

Julian D. Hirsch, the noted high fidelity 
equipment reviewer, calls the Fisher XP-4A "one 
of the best, most truly musical reproducers avail- 
able today." Indeed, the 2 '/& -cubic- foot XP-4A 
rivals in sound quality the mammoth theater- 
size loudspeaker systems of only a few years ago. 
Its uniquely damped woofers, its two highly spe- 
cialized mid-range drivers, its dome-type tweeter 
with a six-pound magnet structure are the talk 
of speaker designers and audio enthusiasts. 

Together, the Fisher 500-C and a pair of 

The Fisher 

I THI t** UPOKT FISHER MDiD INTERNATIONAL. INC.. LONG ISLAND C1TT 1. N.Y. CANADA) .l«l't EL ASSOCIATES, LTD., WJLLOWDALC^, OfiT* 




FREE ! $1.00 VALUE! The 
new 1963 edition of The Fisher 
Handbook, a 40-page reference 
guide to custom stereo. In- 
cludes full details on Fisher 
stereo receivers and speakers. 

FISHER RADIO CORP. 
21- 25 44th Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Please rush free Fisher Handbook. 

NAME 

A DDRESS 

CITY 



ZONE STATIL. 



Ol 5O1/10 
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The finest home tape recorder on the market today is 
the Ampex Fine Line 1200. No wonder: It's a product 
of the engineering skills and magnetic recording tech- 
nology that produce the standard-setting recorders of 
the entire audio industry. So superior are 
the materials used, so precise the engineering 
in the Fine Line 1200, that Ampex extends its 
warranty to a full year. Now your new Ampex 
recorder is protected by the new "Four Star" 

CIRCLE 7 
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One-Year Warranty: Ampex will replace or repair any 
defective part for a full year. Ask your dealer to demon- 
strate the Fine Line 1200. And while you're there, pick 
up a free copy of the Ampex booklet, "How to Tape It in 
Stereo." Or write the only company providing 
recorders, tapes and memory devices for every 
application: Ampex Corporation, 934 Charter 
St., Redwood City, California. Sales 
and service throughout the world. 
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The Fisher KM-60 StrataKit, $169.50* The Fisher FM-50-B, $199.50* 



The Fisher FM-100-B, $249.50* 
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The Fisher FM-200-B, $299.50* 



The Fisher R-200, $299.50* 
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The Fisher MF-300, $359.50* 



World's finest tuners at their price. 




The Fisher FM-IOOO, $429.50" 



World's finest tuner. 



Fisher currently manufactures six FM-Stereo- 
Multiplex tuners and one A M-FM-Stereo- 
Multiplex tuner (the R-200). The lowest-priced 
model among these is unquestionably one of 
the finest tuners available anywhere under any 
name. The highest-priced is just as unquestion- 
ably the finest tuner ever made. The remaining 
five Fisher tuners represent the various degrees 
of excellence possible between these not very 
far-apart limits. 

Exceptional sensitivity is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of all Fisher tuners. Their IHFM 
Standard sensitivity ratings range from 2.2 
microvolts (for the FM-50-B) to an incredible 
1.5 microvolts (for the FM-1000). This kind of 
sensitivity can laugh at weak-signal areas and 
compensates for the i m portant difference between 

• LEI1 CABINET. ALL fRlCCS SLIGHTLY Hia>«CR in TNt r*lt WEST. 
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mono and stereo FM sensitivity requirements 
with margin to spare. 

The Fisher FM-50-B and KM-60 feature the 
exclusive STEREO BEAM**, a Fisher inven- 
tion that automatically indicates whether or not 
an FM station is broadcasting in stereo. The 
five more costly Fisher tuners incorporate the 
unique STEREO BEACON**, an exclusive 
Fisher development that automatically indicates 
the presence of FM Stereo programs by means 
of a signal light and at the same time automat- 
ically switches the tuner between the mono and 
stereo modes of operation, as required. 

Which Fisher tuner should you buy? Your 
Fisher dealer will be pleased to help you co- 
ordinate your requirements as to performance 
and price. But be prepared to find less remark- 

:kfo*ti fisher *»oiO mtt» n*hon»l. inc.. long iilamo c*Tt I. i». v. c*i»< 
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able differences between a Fisher and a Fisher 
than between a Fisher and any other make. 



FREE! $1.00 VALUE! The 
new 1963 edition of The Fisher 
Handbook, a 40-page reference 
guide to custom stereo. In- 
cludes full details on all Fisher 
stereo tuners. 




| FISHER RADIO CORP. i 
21-25 44ih Drive, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Please rush free Fisher Handbook. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE ! 

' 5 oiso? 
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Why the Experts 

Continue to 
Recommend the 
FAIRCHILD 412 
TURNTABLE 



Perfection in performance is no accident. 
It is the result of years of painstaking 
research and engineering , , . constant 
improvement of model alter model until 
perfection is achieved. And what better 
way is perfection acknowledged than by 
attempts at imitation and by universal 
expert acclaim. Only the handsome 
proven FAIRCHILD 412 Turntable with 
the original patented DOUBLE-BELT 
DRIVE system is acclaimed by more 
audio experts than any other turntable. 
It is acknowledged as the world's finest 
turntable because of its lowest possible 
rumble and inaudible and immeasurable 
wow and flutter . . . characteristics that 
defy detection even by the most sensi- 
tive measuring instruments. These un- 
matched performance characteristics of 
the exclusive FAIRCHILD DOUBLE- 
BELT DRIVE system are the result of 
the double isolation between the turn- 
table and the 'Mocked in speed" of the 
synchronous motor. 

HOW THE DOUBLE BELT DRIVE WORKS 




piCfOm.-.L OiAOntw of 

(iCLUSiVt 
FAlftCHlLQ OOU6U fiCLT OWVt 



• This diagram illustrates how the double-belt 
drive system actually provides a series of mechan- 
ical rumble filters which eliminate the need to 
use them in your amplifier with their resultant 
restriction of the low frequencies • instead of the 
conventional system of one severe step-down 
ratio, the FAIRCHILD 412 has two step-down ratios 
between motor and turntable which accounts for 
the immeasurable wow and flutter performance 
of the FAIRCHILD 412 • Features: 8 lb. aluminum 
filled turntable; 9 lb. vibration proof and mar- 
proof mounting top; hidden belt system; universal 
arm mounting plate. No wonder the FAIRCHILD 412 
is the choice of experts! 



Fairchild 412: $99.00 
In Kit Form: $79.95 

For complete details write 



FAIRCHILD 

RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
10-40 45th Ave., Long island City l t N.Y. 
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Francis Poulenc died 
unexpectedly, in full 
career, as if he had 
intended to catch so- 
lemnity unprepared. 
There were no official 
tributes of the pom- 
pous sort he would have disliked. "The 
Six Are Four** was one of the headlines. 
"My best friend." said Georges Auric. 

There was a surprising wave of public 
affection for the man himself, in the 
midst of which the composer was rather 
ignored. Was this an injustice? Perhaps 
not; for surely the great constant in his 
music, what gave weight to his facility 
and direction to his eclecticism, was his 
own rough, tender, reverent, and irrever- 
ent personality. The style was Poulenc. 

Francis Poulenc, R.I.P. The most thrill- 
ing homage to him was a performance of 
Verdi's Requiem, one of his favorite 
works, directed by Georges Preire, one 
of his favorite conductors, at the 
Champs-Elysees Theatre on the Sunday 
following his death. Poulenc had planned 
to attend and give his moral support to 
Pretre, who was conducting the piece for 
the first time. 

Hut the most touching tribute was paid 
a few evenings later, over on the Left 
Bank, by the Domaine Musical. Before 
the concert began, a young woman went 
up on the stage and simply asked us to 
remember that the season seat habitually 
occupied by Poulenc was empty. The 
normally rowdy audience was hushed 
for a minute, and some of its members 
may have reflected on the changing of 
the avant-garde symbolized by that va- 
cant seat and the way-out serial music 
which was about to begin. Poulenc be- 
lieved in sticking to his own heritage 
and period. Otherwise, he felt (possibly 
with Stravinsky in mind), "one gives the 
impression of hiding old meat under hot 
sauce." But the iconoclast in him was 
fascinated by the young Paris disciples 
of the Vienna school, and they were 
aware of his sympathy. 

What he liked and did best was to set 
French words to French music. At his 
death he was working on a song cycle 
for which the words had been supplied 
by Lou Binder, an excellent poet who is 
known also as the French translator of 
Kleist. the German Romantic dramatist 
who has had such a curious revival in 
Europe since the war. M. Bruder's wife, 
by the way, is Regine Crespin. 

The last Poulenc disc released over 
here (to be issued by Angel in the 
States) has himself and Jacques Fevrier 



playing the Concerto for Two Pianos. 
On the overside Aimee van de Wiele at 
the harpsichord interprets the Concert 
Charnpetre. the composition of which 
was suggested to Poulenc by Wanda 
Landowska. Pretre conducts the Con- 
servatoire Orchestra in both works 

The Vega firm, which has always been 
interested in the music of The Six. is 
now looking over catalogues to see what 
Poulenc gaps need to be filled. Pathe- 
Marconi has tentatively scheduled his 
Stabat Ahuer, with Mile. Crespin as 
soloist. 

Cultural Exchange. As readers of 
High Fidelity's "Notes from Milan'* 
published in March will be aware, Amer- 
ica's Columbia Records has recently been 
engaged in strengthening its affiliations 
with European recording firms. Now the 
company has acquired control of Arteco, 
a lively French independent whose rec- 
ords have been marketed under the 
Odcon, Blue Note, and Versailles labels, 
and henceforth the firm's wares will be 
called Disques CBS. 

The economic significance of this move 
is considerable. CBS is now safely es- 
tablished in the Rue de Paradis in Paris, 
well inside the European Common Mar- 
ket's tariff wall. The musical significance 
for record collectors in the United States 
is still being worked out. and will re- 
quire the negotiation of some new con- 
tracts for singers, musicians, and dis- 
tributors. But it promises to be quite ex- 
citing. Goddard Lieberson, Columbia's 
president, put it this way when he was 
in Paris for the merger ceremonies: 
"Our great hope is to be able to launch 
French recordings in the United States. 
We want to make this a real cultural 
exchange in two directions — that is. to 
bring to America the cultural contribu- 
tion of great French music and artists." 

Roy McMullin 



For those in Italy 
who love Verdi's op- 
eras, the year 1951 
remains unforgettable. 
The fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the composer s 
death was an occasion 
for many revivals. Operas such as Un 
Giortio di regno, Giovannu d'Aixo (given 
with Tebaldi), La Battaglia di Legtuitio 
proved unexpectedly viable, and with 
their rediscovery, the history of Verdi's 

Continued on page 22 
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The San MPivifo 
Si/mphonif Itrvhvst ra 
listen* to itself 



AR-3's 




During rehearsals members of the San Diego Symphony Orchestra pause now and then to listen 
to a taped recording of the passage they have just played. 

AR-3 loudspeakers were chosen for the stereo playback system because of their lifelike reproduction 
of orchestral timbres. Any pseudo-hi-fi coloration here would defeat the purpose of monitoring. 

AR-3's and other AR speaker models are often used professionally, but they are designed primarily 
for the home. Prices range from $89 for an unfinished AR-2 to $203-$225 (depending on finish) 
for an AR-3, A five-year guarantee on all models covers any repair costs, including freight. 

A catalog and list of AR dealers in your area will be sent on request. We will also send a brief descrip- 
tion and order form for two books on high fidelity published by AR. 

ACOUSTIC RKSEAltCII. llfC, 14 Thorndlke tlr«et a Comhr Idtfe II. Masftnoli 11 aett •* 
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Hear here. 



Hear the astonishing new sound... 
the clean, rich, surrounding sound . . . 
the pure, simple, ear-catching sound 
, . . of Pilot. Hear it reproduced with 
all the dimension and depth that 
characterize the very best in modern 
stereophonic high fidelity. 

Hear your favorite music with the 
30-watt 602MA FM Stereo Receiver, 
which includes Pilot's unique Multi- 
plex circuit (better than 30 db sepa- 
ration); automatic FM Stereo indica- 
tor; record changer, turntable, tape 
transport and recorder connections; 



and complete control versatility, in- 
cluding a tape monitor switch — only 
249.50 with cover. (The 602SA, with 
added AM, is just 299.50.) 

Hear your music favorites with the 
60-watt 654MA FM Stereo Receiver 
(top-rated by HiFi/Stereo Review), 
including FM Multiplex, automatic 
FM Stereo indicator light and 14 con- 
trols... for only 329.50 with cover. 

Hear your favorite broadcasts with 
the 285 FM Multiplex-AM Tuner, 
only 159.50. . . combined with the 60- 
watt 246 Integrated Stereo Amplifier, 



top-rated by an independent con- 
sumers* laboratory — with 12 stereo 
inputs and 14 controls, 199.50. 

Whichever Pilot component you 
happen to select, you're assured of 
a quality instrument that is second* 
to-none. And you're also assured of 
incomparable sound enjoyment that- 
must be heard to be believed. Where? 
At your Pilot dealer, of course. 

Pilot offers you a wide range of 
stereophonic components as well as 
a variety of three-way speaker sys- 
tems. For complete literature, write: 



PILOT RADIO CORPORATION, 37-20 36TH STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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THIS 
IS NO 
COMPACT! 

54 inches high 
9 feet around the middle 



That's a lot of speaker system. Enough for what pleases 
you. It can whisper or it can bellow. It does both 
superbly, and anything in between. So much so that 
Hollywood's famous United Recording Corp, (sound 
studio for record, tape, film, and tv industries) employs 
15 of them. As does Ray Heindorf, musical director of 
Warner Bros! production "The Music Man" and holder 
of 2 Oscars, who has four right in his living room. 

No, this is definitely not a compact. It's a giant, this 
A-7 "Voice of the Theatre" by Altec, A full-size speaker 
system with quality to match. That's why it belongs in 
your home. Unless you arc willing to settle for a com- 
pact "book shelf speaker ... and compact sound. Of 
course if you are a critical listener, you'll want your 
sound brought to life by Altec; sound so realistically 
reproduced, you'll find its equal only in the concert hall. 

That much the A-7 will give you, and more. Almost 
in direct proportion to your own desire for perfection. 
If you insist on hearing the "full sound;' the most subtle 
contribution of each instrument, the effortless reproduc- 
tion of massive orchestrations at concert-hall listening 
levels, then the A-7 is for you. 

Now here is a hint: you can't make it any smaller, but 
you can make it a lot prettier. All it takes is a bit of effort, 
some grille cloth, some veneer or paint and you can 
transform the A-7 into a custom furniture piece. For 
built-in installation, there's nothing so perfect. At only 
$279.00 each, it's a wonderful do-it-yourself project . , . 
for the critical listener. 

However, if you prefer your A-7 sound coming from 
a more civilized version, we have several solutions, in 
walnut or mahogany. There's the 831 A "Capistrano;' a 
full-size beauty that offers speaker components identical 
to the A-7 in a classically styled cabinet. It stands 30" 
high, 47" wide, and is priced at $399,00, 

The modern 838A "Carmel" is also a full-size, floor- 
standing system. It features two 12" low frequency 
speakers (instead of the one 15-incher in the A-7) and 
the same high frequency section. It's priced at $324.00 
with decorator base (shown) extra; standard model 
comes with round legs. The "Carmel" is also available 
with one low frequency speaker in a model called the 
83 7A "Avalon;' priced at $261,00, 
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ALTEC 838A "CARMEL" 




• 



ALTEC 831A "CAPISTRANO" 



NEW! ALTEC 841A 
CO RON ADO" SPEAKER SYSTEM 

Apartment-size version of the f ul l-size Altec speaker 
systems, the "Coronado" is styled to match a pair 
of "Carmels" when used as the center speaker in 
an Altec 3-channel stereo system. Recommended 
for small apartments where space will not tolerate 
larger speakers. The "Coronado" is 30' H r 18* W, 
14* D and is priced at $199.50. 



Go ahead, convince yourself! The A-7 (and its prettier 
mates) are ready to tantalize you now, at your Altec Distrib- 
utofs. Or, for latest stereo catalog, write Dept. HF-5 



ALTEC 



@19£2 AITCC l* WSH.fi CO*»O**Tt0M 

READER -SERVICE CARD 



ALTEC LANSING 
CORPORATION 

/7 L;p A Subsidiary of 

U=^LJ \J>^ Ling-Temco~Vought,fnc. 
1515 South Manchester Ave., Anaheim, Calif, 
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FOR FULL QUALITY 
STEREO-MULTIPLEX 
OR MONOPHONIC 
FM RECEPTION 



IHCO 






World's most 
Complete Line of 
Hi Ft Phased 
FM Antennas . 



THE TOP PERFORMANCE 

FM ANTENNA LINE 



• No motter how well your FM unit 
is performing, you'll hear the differ- 
ence a FINCO makes. Rich, luxurious 
distortion-free sound is yours when 
you pick jusf the right FM antenna 
from FINCO's complete line. 




FMT-1 Turnstile Kit — $14.50 
Write for Catalog #20-213 

THE FINNEY COMPANY 

Dept. HF 

34 W. Interstate Road Bedford, Ohio 
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NOTES FUOM ABROAD 

Continued from page 18 

career had to be drastically reconsidered: 
no longer a rising line from the primi- 
tive Nabucco to the refined Fulstuff, but 
a series of great achievements, each great 
in a different way. 

Anno Verdiano. Now, 1963 marks the 
150th anniversary of the composer's birth, 
and many Verdians, remembering the 
excitement of 1951, hoped for a similarly 
rich season this year. Unfortunately, the 
programs of the Italian opera houses and 
the RAI (Radio Italiana) have so far 
not fulfilled that expectation. This has 
been an interesting season, but not par- 
ticularly an Anno Verdiano, 

As far as homage to the master is con- 
cerned, the place of honor this year goes 
to Florence, which began an especially 
varied winter season on December 1 with 
a revival of Attila y conducted by Bruno 
Bartoletti and starring Boris Christoff 
in the title role, supported by baritone 
Gian Giacomo Guelfi and soprano 
Margherita Roberti. Written in 1846, 
Attikt is a rousing, pageantlike work 
which deserves more frequent hearing, 
Florence will again honor Verdi at the 
end of May, during the annual Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino, with a production 
of / Masnadien (1847). The Maggio 
opens with Un Hallo in maschera. 

Thanks to uncanny lack of coordina- 
tion, the Verdi opera that most Italian 
theatres decided to revive this year was 
Luisa Miller ( 1 849). A fascinating 
early-middle work, it was heard during 
the season at Palermo, Parma, Trieste, 
Bologna, and Naples. It seems a shame 
that these cities couldn't somehow have 
managed to mount more than one work 
among them. As if to make up for this 
lack, Perugia's autumn festival, the Sagra 
Musicale Umbra, will produce Jerusalem 
(the 1847 revision of the 1843 / Lorn* 
hardi), apparently never performed in 
Italy. 

Iterg. Sen ovn berg, and La Itolu'iiin. 

Verdi and festivals apart, the opera sea- 
son this year has had a strangely Ger- 
man cast, and not because this is also 
the Anno Wagner ia no. Wagner is, as 
always, present in the repertory — the 
Ring at La Seal a, Parsifal and Walk it re 
in Rome, Der f liege tide Hollander in 
Palermo. But the exceptional aspect of 
the season is the presence of the German 
twentieth century. Berg's Lulu was given 
at La Seal a in February by the Hamburg 
Opera with Helga Pilarcyzk (the work's 
second performance in Italy, first in Mi- 
lan). Even more surprising was a sud- 
den popularity of Wozzeck, which was 
given in two different editions — in Ven- 
ice and Florence — in the space of a few 
weeks. The Venice cast, conducted by 
Ettore Gracis, was made up entirely of 
young singers; in Florence, Renato Ca- 
pecchi sang the title role with Magda 
Laszlo as Maria. The Florence con- 
ductor, again, was Bartoletti, who is 
emerging as the most reliable and ver- 
satile of Italy's younger maestros. After 
Berg came Schoenberg, whose three one- 



act operas were given on a triple bill at 
the Venice Festival of Contemporary 
Music in April. 

Despite the proverbial insularity of 
Italian critics, these twentieth-century 
works were greeted cordially. A good 
deal of patriotic hostility was aroused, 
however, by Herbert von Karajan's pres- 
ence as conductor of La Boheme at La 
Seal a in February. Cries of Viva r Italia 
were heard in the gallery on opening 
night. The protests were directed not 
only against Karajan's interpretation 
(which, in fact, was elegant, fresh, and 
moving) but also against his choice of 
tenor. The Scala management had made 
a muddle and engaged two tenors to 
sing Rodolfo: Giuseppe di Stefano (a 
favorite with the gallery despite his 
waning powers) and Gianni Raimondi. 
Karajan wanted the latter. Di Stefano 
was given six million lire ($10,000) by 
Signor Ghiringhelli, the Scala's sovrin- 
tendente, and Raimondi was given the 
role. He sang it excellently, as it turned 
out, but the real triumph of the evening 
was Mirella Freni singing Mi mi, her 
first important role at La Scala. A charm- 
ing actress and a stylish singer, Miss 
Freni is to sing Zerltna, under Giulini, 
later in the season. 

Administration Matters. It was not only 
a question of tenors that caused operatic 
headlines this season. In Rome, a change 
of administration touched off weeks of 
newspaper polemics. Just before the 
season was to begin, last December, the 
Mayor fired the people who had been 
running the Teatro dell* Opera (badly) 
and announced an interim administra- 
tion, consisting of a "business adviser" 
and an "artistic consultant," Tullio Sera- 
fin. At eighty-five, Serafin is the Grand 
Old Man of Italian opera and still a con- 
ductor to be reckoned with, as he proved 
with the Otello that opened the season 
(with James McCracken, Virginia Zeani, 
and Tito Gobbi). Unfortunately, the 
outgoing administration had already ar- 
ranged this year's program, one of the 
dreariest in years, but Serafin's appear- 
ances (after Otello, he conducted a de- 
lightful Hansel und G re re I and a suave 
France sea da Rimini) have given the 
orchestra an electricity lacking for many 
years. Meanwhile a permanent sovrin- 
tendente has been announced for next 
year, a political appointee; he will be 
flanked by the young musician Massimo 
Bogianckino as Artistic Director (Bogi- 
anckino for the past three years has been 
running Rome's best and liveliest con- 
cert series); Serafin will continue as 
consultant. Months ago, the conductor 
said in an interview that he hoped to ar- 
range a special series of Verdi perform- 
ances next fall; with the new administra- 
tion this may well be possible. 

And 1963 is also the Mascagni cen- 
tenary. La Scala has ignored him com- 
pletely. Rome is bringing a production 
of Iris from the warehouse. The pub- 
lisher Sonzogno announced a large pub- 
lication, and Cetra has brought out a 
single LP of "gems" from Isabeau and a 
complete recording of // piccolo Marat, 
Some of us would have preferred Attila, 
William Weaver 
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How you can own a superb 30 watt FM Stereo Receiver 

for only $ 169.95 





o 



or o o -O o o 



Build it! 



The new Award FA30XK — world's first F!U 
Stereo Receiver Kit. One handsome, com- 
pact chassis has it all: a sensitive FM stereo 
tuner, a versatile stereo control center and a 
clean 30 wait stereo amplifier. Here's the 
heart of a fine home music center — with every 
useful operating feature you'll ever need. 

It's yours for the remarkably Jow price of 
$169.95 because yon build it. 

This is an Award kit. The most functional 
kit ever designed. Open it. It looks like — 
and literally is — a complete, miniature home 
workshop. 

It s designed to make work quick* easy and 
enjoyable. Note how each component is read- 
ily accessible on shelves or pull-out trays; how 
everything is clearly marked and arranged 
in proper building sequence. You have at 
hand what you need as you need it. 
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Wires arc prc-cut: tube sockets and ter- 
minal strips riveted to the chassis. Critical 
elements, such as the RF and oscillator stages 
arc pre-assemhled anil factory aligned. 

The caselcd, spiral-hound, fully-illustrated 
instruction book is n model of clarity and 
organization. No matter how inexperienced 
you arc you'll find it difficult to make a mis- 
take. The book won't let you. 

And there's also the satisfaction of know- 
ing just what you're doing and why every 
step of the way. The book contains simple 
explanations of the operating theory of each 
section you build. c 

You can also obtain the factory wired ver- 
sion of the kit for only $219.95 — the remark- 
able FA3000K FM Stereo Receiver. Ask 
your Harman-Kardon dealer for a demon- 
stration. You'll sec and hear why this fine 
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instrument is the "best buy" in high fidelity 
today. (All prices slightly higher in the West-) 
For full information write to Dept. HF-5, 
Harman-Kardon, Inc., Plainvicw, N. Y. 
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THE 



CORPORATION 



43 Weit 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 

Also available in Canada and Australia. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 



The Schober Organ Corporation 

Dept. HF 14 

43 Weit 61st Street 

New York 23, New York 

TJ Please send me FREE booklet and other 
literature on the Schober Organs. 

Q Please seijd me the Hi-Fi demonstration 
record. I enclose $2 which Is refundable 



when I order my first kit. 



Name 

Address 

City Zone. .. State. 



You Can assemble 
this new Schober Spinet Organ for $550 
— or half the cost of comparable instru- 
ments you have seen in stores. The job is 
simplicity itself because clear, detailed step- 
by-step instructions tell you exactly what 
to do. And you can assemble it in as little 
as 50 hours. 

You will experience the thrill and satisfac- 
tion of watching a beautiful musical instru- 
ment take shape under your hands. The new 
Schober Electronic Spinet sounds just like 
a big concert-size organ — with two key- 
boards, thirteen pedals and magnificent 
pipe organ tone. Yet it's small enough (only 
38 inches wide) to fit into the most limited 
living space. 

You can Team to play your spinet with 
astounding ease. From the very first day 
you will transform simple tunes into deeply 
satisfying musical experiences. Then, for 
the rest of your life, you will realize one of 
life's rarest pleasures — the joy of creating 
your own music. 

For free details on alt Schober Organs, 
mail the coupon now. No salesman will call. 



Lucerne Festival Strings 
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For over six years now, the carefully 
austere covers of DGG Archive record- 
ings have from time to time given fea- 
ture billing to an ensemble going under 
the attractively gala title of Lucerne 
Festival Strings and offering some won- 
derfully pure string playing led by violin- 
ist Rudolf Baumgartner. Having missed 
the ensemble's first United States tour 
in 1959, I had vaguely imagined the com- 
pany to be a group of elderly gentlemen 
perpetually clad in white tie and tails. 

The chance to check figment against 
fact came early in 1963 when the Fes- 
tival Strings arrived in New York for 
the start of a second U. S. tour. \ stopped 
in at a rehearsal at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to find thirteen musi- 
cians who looked, for the most part, 
scarcely out of their teens. This ex- 
ceedingly youthful assemblage, which 
included three girls, was in the midst 
of an exceedingly mature-sounding per- 
formance of a Vivaldi concerto. Baum- 
gartner led from the first desk, occa- 
sionally lowering his fiddle to concen- 
trate on the group's intonation, and now 
and then directing his players to repeat 
a passage at a slow tempo without 
vibrato, aiming at dead-center pitch. 

At the midmorning break, Mr. Baum- 
gartner, an athletic-looking man in his 
early forties, hopped nimbly off the 
stage and came over to discuss his 
organization — and to reveal, in the 
process, a very good command of Eng- 
lish. "The average age, except for me, 
is about twenty-two. We are not all 
Swiss; there are Germans, Finns, a Ca- 
nadian of Polish descent, and one Eng- 
lish girl. Most of them are students 
at the Lucerne Conservatory, and two 
are on the faculty now." Mr. Baum- 
gartner, who is director of the Con- 
servatory and professor of violin, went 
on to explain that the ensemble had 
been founded in 1956 by violinist Wolf- 
gang Schncidcrhan and himself; that the 
debut performance had taken place dur- 
ing the Lucerne International Festival of 
Music in August of that year, and the first 
recording had been made for Deutsche 
Grammophon a few months later. This 
auspicious beginning has since been fol- 
lowed by regular appearances at the 
important summer music festivals and 
by a series of short winter tours. 

"We organized this group so that 
students could have stage experience 
and also earn money to be able to 
study for a few more years/* Baum- 
gartner went on, "Each member, of 
course, is a soloist — there are no tutti 
players. Most stay for two or three years, 
and they go on to careers as soloists 
or to very good orchestra jobs," 



Among the remarkable features of 
the Lucerne Festival Strings is the fact 
that, with the necessary turnover of 
personnel, it is nevertheless capable of 
the kind of close-knit ensemble work 
usually associated with groups of long- 
standing and unchanging membership. 
One important factor contributing to 
this phenomenon, in addition to skill- 
ful leadership, is undoubtedly the fact 
that the players share a common ex- 
perience: the master classes of Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, who does a teaching 
stint four times a year at the Con- 
servatory. 

Since its first recording for Deutsche 
Grammophon in 1956 (a performance of 
the Bach Violin Concerto with Baum- 
gartner as soloist) the Festival Strings 
has gone on to tape some twenty discs 
for the company— many, though not 
all, available in this country. A few 
of the sessions have taken place on 
home territory in Lucerne, but the 
majority have been held in the Neu- 
munster Church in Zurich, a structure 
with admirable acoustics, according to 
Mr. Baumgartner. This judgment was 
seconded by a member of the violin 
section who had joined our conver- 
sation, a blond and very young Ca- 
nadian who told me that he was on 
the faculty at Lucerne and was among 
the senior partners, so to speak, in the 
ensemble. "Recording is a strain," he 
added. * In a concert you aim at per- 
fection, but your main concern is to get 
across the spirit of the music. In record- 
ing, on the other hand, when you know 
that any mistake will be heard a thou- 
sand times — you keep hearing more mis- 
takes." 

Although the Festival Strings' re- 
corded repertoire is concentrated on 
baroque music with a leavening of 
the classical (the Mozart C major Piano 
Concerto, K. 415, with Clara Haskil. 
for example), the group is quite a* 
adept at contemporary music, and in- 
deed has commissioned works for its 
own use. The debut performances of 
many of these take place at a series 
of "Musica Nova Concerts" initiated 
by Rudolf Baumgartner and held during 
the Festival in Lucerne. 

The evening after my visit to Mr. 
Baumgartner and his talented brood. I 
attended their ^opening New York con- 
cert, which was played to a packed 
and appreciative house. The program 
ranged widely from Bach to the twen- 
tieth century, and the performances bore 
out my conviction that this is surely 
one of the most remarkable ensembles 
of its kind. What other turns out veterans 
at twenty-two? Shirley Fleminc 
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let the drums roll out 

(Audiotape will capture every beat) 



Audiotape is discreet. Whether your 
taste in music runs to drum solos or 
ocarina improvisations, Audiotape will 
keep your secret. And it will keep faith 
with the drum, too . . . or with an octet 
or an oboe. Whatever you record, Audio- 
tape faithfully captures the highs and 
the lows and everything in between and 
reproduces them as naturally as life. 
Only Audiotape gives you such clarity 
and range... such freedom from dis- 



tortion and background noise... such 
consistent quality, reel after reel. 

So whether the drums roll out or the 
trombones twitter or the glockenspiels 
roar, Audiotape will capture every note 
every time. And whether you record on 
Audiotape for all the world to hear, or 
enjoy it behind locked doors, you are 
using the finest (and most trustworthy) 
tape ever made. There are eight types, 
one exactly right for your next recording. 
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AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
OlJicei in: L« AngelM • Chicifio • Wl$hm«ton. D.C. 
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Can you find Can you find 

another kit that another kit that 

offers so much offers so much 

for*99 95 ? for*99 95 ? 




EICO ST70 70-WATT STEREO AMPLIFIER 



EICO ST97 FM STEREO TUNER 



Beyond the performance level of these two units, possible improve- 
ment is merely marginal and very expensive. That's why with 
ElCO's ST97 and ST70 you strike the optimum balance of cost and 
performance — each costs less than $100 as a kit. You can also gret 
the ST70 and ST97 factory-wired for $149.95 cach-and you couldn't 
find comparable wired units at the price. 

If high power isn't your primary need, you can get superb sound 
for even less with ElCO's ST40, the 40-watt counterpart of ElCO's 
outstanding ST70, The ST40, essentially equal to the ST70 in all but 
power, costs $79.95 as a kit, $129,95 factory- wired. 

ST70 DATA: As the center of your stereo system, the ST70 accommodates 
nil program sources. It even has separate inputs for both turntable ami 
record changer, preamplified tape signals and tape head with correct equali- 
zation for both fast and slow tape speeds. A center channel output feeds 
directly on a center channel speaker or. where desired, extension speakers 
throughout your house without any additional amplifier. Critical parts — 
filter capacitors, rectifiers, output tubes — all operate well below their ratings 
to assure long, trouble-free life. Oversize output transformers deliver full 
rated power all the way down to 30 cps. ... And as a kit builder, you" 1 1 like 
the spacious layout. We got rid of all those tight places. Kit $U9.95. Wired 
$149.95 (includes metal cover). 

SPECIFICATIONS ST70 Output Power: 70 watts (continuous sine wave 
36-watts per channel) IM Distortion : 1% at 70 watts. Harmonic Distortion : 
less than 1%. Frequency Response: ± l /i db 10-50.000 cps. Inverse Feedback: 
17 db. Stability Margin: 10 db. Hum and Noise Level:® mag. phono —63 db: 
tape head — 54 db; tuners, auxiliaries — 78 db. (all measurements according 
to 1HFM standards.) 
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ST97 DATA: Building the ST97 FM stereo tuner requires no instruments, no 
critical adjustments. The front end and iFstages are fully pre- wired and pre- 
aliened. The tunable coils of the stereo demodulator are factory-adjusted. 
With four IF stages plus a stable, sensitive front end. the ST97 pulls in 
clear stereo even under fringe conditions, and ElCO's fillet less zero-phase 
shift stereo detector (patents pending) maintains reliable channel separa- 
tion. ElCO's unique traveling tuning eye makes tuning simple and precise. 
Stereo stations are automatically identified by a pilot light. Semi-kit $99.95 v 
Wired $149.95. (Includes metal cover and FET.) 

SPECIFICATIONS ST97. Sensitivity: 3#iv (30 db quieting). Sensitivity for 
phase- locking (synchronization) in stereo: 2,5/xv. Full limiting sensitivity: 
lOfiv. Detector Bandwidth: 1 meKaCycle. Signat-to-Noise liatio: —55 db. 
Harmonic Distortion: 0.6%, Stereo Harmonic Distortion: less than 1.5%*". 
IM Distortion : 0.1%. Frequency Response: ±1 db 20 cps- 15 kc. Capture 
Ratio: 3 db. Channel Separation: 30 db. Controls: Power, Separation. FM 
Tuning, Stereo-Mono, AFC- Defeat (all measurements to IHFM standards). 
* Actual distortion meter reading of derived left or right channel output 

with a stereo FM signal fed to the antenna input terminals. 
See these superb components at high fidelity dealers everywhere. For FREE 
32- page catalog. 36-pwge Stereo Hi-Fi Guide (enclose 25c for handling) and 
dealers name, write: EICO ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENT CO. INC., 
3300 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City. New STork. Dept. hF-5 
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Ten Microphones For Two Channels. 
Recently we conducted an A-B test 
on a really grand scale. At the invitation 
of Eugene Ormandy, and with the co- 
operation of Columbia Record's producer 
Thomas Frost, we auditioned the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in two different 
halls, at a recording session in a third 
hall, and on records and tapes played 
over different reproducing systems. The 
experience permitted us to judge, first- 
hand, the effects of different hall 
acoustics on the sound of the same 
ensemble, as well as the extent to 
which its sound is preserved during the 
stereo recording process. 

We began our itinerant A-B test in 
Philharmonic Hall at Lincoln Center 
in New York City, Here, spurred by 
memories of how the Philadelphians 
sounded on our own recordings, we 
settled down to hear them doing the 
Shostakovich Fourth "live." Interest in 
the score itself, satisfied by a brilliant 
reading, made the evening for us but 
did not obscure the basic fact of the 
hall's poor acoustics. Sonically, the effort 
made by Ormandy and his men was 
heroic but even this mighty team could 
not project all of its well-known fullness 
of sound through what amounts to an 
invisible curtain. We sat in row K on the 
main floor, a fairly close-up position, 
yet the total sound perceived was only 
a hint of what the group is capable of 
producing in more acoustically suited 
surroundings. 

A few nights later in the Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, where the 
orchestra was joined by Philippe Entre- 
mont in the Rachmaninoff Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, we perceived much less 
"curtain" and more vibrancy and sheen 
to the sound. The following day every- 
one moved to the ballroom of the 
Philadelphia Athletic Club, formerly the 
Broadwood Hotel, where — with the aid 
of a team of engineers and $75,000 
worth of electronic equipment — the or- 
chestra does its recording. At last the 
curtain vanished completely. In this im- 
mense salon — designed years ago for 
every conceivable function other than 
symphonic recording — the players spread 
out across a hardwood floor, some of 
them taking positions they never would 
assume in the concert hall, and produced 
sound that seemed as if it could not 
be contained within the four walls of 
the place. Acoustically speaking, the most 
"live" performance was that done ex- 
pressly for a recording. 

Doubtless, the built-in drama and the 
unpredictable incidents that develop dur- 
ing a recording contributed as much to 
the excitement of this session as did 
the hall acoustics. For instance, the ten- 
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sion and jokes over a squeaking piano 
pedal. Tom Frost calling for better tone 
from the celeste: "It sounds like a cow- 
bell," and the percussionists obliging by 
secretly dragging out a genuine cowbell 
that, heard in the control room, all but 
knocked the engineers out of their seats. 
Photographer Adrian Siegel cat-footing 
about the hall to cover the proceedings 
thoroughly but silently. Throughout, 
monitoring and supervising the record- 
ing itself in another room, Tom Frost 
follows his copy of the score, cuing the 
engineer at his elbow, Edward T, 
Graham, who somehow manages to reg- 
ulate ten knobs with two hands. 

In a way, this numerical ratio sug- 
gests the whole recording technique of 
using ten microphones to produce, ulti- 
mately, a two-channel disc or tape. Using 
that many microphones is a fairly recent 
idea but one that pleases both the 
maestro and the Columbia staff. The 
setup used today is typical. There is 
one microphone for the first violins 
and harps, one for the second violins, 
one for the timpani, and one for the 
left-hand part of the percussion battery. 

These four comprise, in sum, the 
left channel — geographically and acous- 
tically, a replica of the left-hand portion 
of the orchestra. A fifth microphone, for 
the violins in general, another one for 
the woodwinds, and one more for the 
horns and part of the percussion group 
make up an independent center channel. 
Finally, there are separate microphones 
over the brass players, the remaining 
strings (violas, cellos, and basses), and 
yet another group of percussionists. This 
last trio of microphones comprises the 
right channel. 

The microphones feed ten pream- 



plifiers, and the signals are equalized, 
sometimes filtered as required, and fed 
into Mr. Graham's console in another 
room. Fitted with a level control for 
each microphone signal, the console 
mixes the individual signals from the 
respective groups of microphones to pro- 
duce a three-channel stereo signal. This 
signal, in turn, drives three amplifiers 
and speaker systems for direct monitor- 
ing by Mr, Frost, and at the same time 
feeds into a three-channel tape recorder 
which — operating at 15 inches per sec- 
ond and using ^-inch-wide tape — cap- 
tures the performance. Actually, two tape 
recorders are used, each doing an iden- 
tical job, the one serving as a safety 
factor for the other. At any time, the 
signal going onto the tape itself can 
be monitored by Frost and Graham by 
a flick of a switch. At all times, it is 
monitored by a third man wearing head- 
phones connected directly to the tape 
recorder. The tape, with its "takes" and 
"retakes," later will be edited, spliced, 
and dubbed to form a two-channel ver- 
sion in which equal portions of the 
center channel are added to the original 
left and right channels. This new version 
then will be used to cut a master disc, 
from which — after further processing — 
the records we know will be produced. 

A technique as elaborate as this is 
intriguing in its own right, but the proof 
is in the results. Taking our cue from 
the light-footed Mr. Siegel, we managed 
to listen to the orchestra in the re- 
cording hall itself, then over Mr. Frost's 
monitor system, and finally off the tape 
being recorded. The differences — in total 
acoustic impression and particularly in 

Continued on page 103 
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A New Record Award 



J. he establishment of institutionalized awards in 
the recording field has never impressed us as al- 
together desirable. There may be certain promotional 
and commercial advantages in such awards from the 
industry's viewpoint — but these very advantages 
place the motives of the participants under justifiable 
suspicion. We have long since recorded our strong 
reservations regarding the annual "Grammy'' Awards 
instituted by the National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences (NARAS). There is no occasion 
now to detail our objections again, but we might 
note in passing that there are now thirty-nine 
different categories of "Grammy" Awards, all 
granted on the basis of ballots cast by members of 
the industry itself. Nor do we find much ground for 
enthusiasm in the two different sets of '"'Grand Prix" 
awards administered in France. Here the overriding 
notion appears to be that of providing a sufficient 
proliferation of prizes to satisfy, or at least mollify, 
nearly everyone in the business. 

Our attention has recently been drawn to an 
announcement from t he American International 
Music Fund, which "proposes to establish a Kousse- 
vitzky International Recording Award for the pur- 
pose of honoring living composers for the excellence 
of their creative works issued on records by out- 
standing symphony orchestras of the world/' As 
many of our readers must know, the Fund (under 
the direction of Mine. Olga Kousscvitzky) has for 
several years been the sponsor of a project whereby 
many performances of contemporary symphonic 
pieces have been noncommercially taped. 

According to Mine, Koussevitzky, the specifics 
of the new plan are these: Each year, a jury of con- 
ductors, critics, and musicians (chosen anew an- 
nually, with care taken to avoid any conflicts of 
interest) will award a monetary prize of no less than 
$1,000 to a composer whose work has been commer- 
cially recorded during the preceding year. Any and 
all recording companies may submit recordings for 
consideration. The quality of the work is the sole 
deciding factor in the judges' decision, and the 
award is made directly to the composer, with a 
citation to the company that recorded the work. 
In addition, the Fund plans to purchase quantities 



of the winning recording for distribution in coun- 
tries where it might not ordinarily be available. 

It seems to us that this proposal has merits which 
might recommend it as a guide in the setting up 
of future awards. In the first place, the awarding 
body is an organization safely removed from the 
industry; any axes that may be ground will not 
be used for commercial, competitive chopping. The 
picking of a small jury eliminates the possibility 
of stuffing the ballot box. Granted that the world of 
creative music is a small one, and that the integrity 
of the judges is the only real safeguard against 
prejudiced voting. Nevertheless, care in the jury's 
selection can assure a reasonably disinterested group. 

Moreover, the sponsoring organization has 
focused down on a specific field of surveyable ex- 
tent — one in which it has a peculiar interest and 
competence. The judges can therefore hope to have 
a real over-all grasp of the possibilities. In addition, 
the award has a meaning beyond the purely sym- 
bolic one, for there is hardly a composer alive 
who will not regard SI. .000 with a gladsome eye. 

It should be recognized that the Kousse\itzky 
International Recording Award is a recording award 
only in an indirect sense. It is actually a prize to a 
composer for a significant creative effort in the 
orchestral field. But the publicity and prestige at- 
tached to it cannot fail to reflect favorably on the 
recording and performing organizations. Not only 
the winning work, but others of a contemporary 
nature, stand to sell more records as a result of 
the competition. In concentrating on the living com- 
poser, the Fund is acting in accordance with the 
beliefs of the great musician for whom the award 
is named. Serge Kousscvitzky never faltered in 
commissioning works from living composers, and 
it was he who, in 1948, founded the Fund as an 
affiliate of UNESCO. 

In sum, it seems to us that the Kousscvitzky 
Award is a step in a sensible direction. The Fund 
is sponsoring a benefit dinner this month at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York to inaugurate the project 
(guest of honor: Edgard Varese), and it is our hope 
that this new record award will prove as sound in 
practice as it appears in theory. 
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Jarring a slipped stitch from some careless or 
malicious Norn, Leonard Bernstein will probably con- 
tinue to dominate music in America until he becomes 
our Grand Old Man of Music. He already bestrides 
the American musical scene like a Federal bureau 
and, democracy that we arc, it is we who have 
elected him to his office of ubiquity. 

We have packed his concerts to greater capacity 
than we did Toscanioi's. We have formed lines to 
his musicals, which wc then voied Oscars and Tonys. 
We have tuned in to his Emmy-awarded telecasts for 
nearly a decade and have made both his recordings 
and his books best sellers. He, in turn, has con- 
verted our teen-agers into musical enthusiasts, lec- 
tured our concert audiences on how to listen to 
the musical portions of his programs without becom- 
ing restless, and stimulated our intelligentsia to buy 
television sets. 

But if Bernstein has captured the entire country's 



imagination, he has had his most concentrated, con- 
tinuing, and controversial impact in New York< 
whose orchestra he has headed for the past five years. 
When he took over the New York Philharmonic, it 
was at one of its frequent low ebbs. Discipline was 
slack, programs were often unappealing, and the or- 
chestra had become divorced from the interest of the 
community. Bernstein's job was to change it from 
an institution to an attraction. 

With this in mind, he invented Philharmonic 
policies with the passion of a lover on the make and. 
after they had sufficiently stimulated the public, he 
discarded them. Until the orchestra moved from 
Carnegie Hall to Lincoln Center, Bernstein replaced 
the individual concert with the festival as the unit 
horn which he built his seasons. Each week served 
as part of a scries devoted to a particular composer, 
musical form, or idea. During these four years, he 
transformed the first concert of the week into a 
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New York's flamboyant Maestro Bernstein would like to take the whole 
world for his classroom . . . but not everyone wants to go to school. 



"preview" which was part lecture, part dress 
rehearsal (at first he even dressed his orchestra in 
nineteenth-century rehearsal tunics), and part per- 
formance. He titillated New Yorkers with the un- 
usual and the incongruous. He invited the Chairman 
of the Philharmonic's Hoard ol" Directors and its 
Press Director to join him in playing Bach's Con- 
certo tor Three Pianos. He rearranged Handel's 
Messiah into Christmas and Easter sections. He 
prefaced an unbelievably slow performance Glenn 
Gould was about to give of Brahms's Piano Concerto 
No. 1 with a startling disclaimer, to wit: although 
Gould's Brahms was hardly his own bowl of goulash, 
he would defend with his orchestra Gould's right to 
play it as he chose. Bernstein's speech aroused the 
wrath of reviewers, but it also turned what would 
certainly have been a bored audience into one of the 
most actively aware ever to sit in Carnegie Hall, 
The result of all this on the public has been 
manifold. As New Yorkers have seen their orchestra 
develop into a newly powerful stimulant to the cul- 
tural and intellectual life of their city, they have 
flocked like tourists to the box office. But they 
have shown more interest in the Philharmonic's con- 
ductor as a musical personality than as a musician. 
As has the rest of the country. Our most eminent 
music critics regard him as "not Maestro Bernstein, 
but merely Lenny, the Peter Pan of music/* We 
have taken him seriously in every way except as a 
serious musician, and, while we patronize bis per- 
formances, we do so in a patronizing manner. 

But let us not delude ourselves ahout Bernstein. 
Whatever nonmusical attributes may have contrib- 
uted to his celebrity, he is a remarkable musician 
and conductor. As one of the severest of his critics 
recently conceded, 'The boy is no phony." Con- 
ductors have been known to sham performing from 
memory, leaving the music — with their knowledge 
of it — in the Green Room. They have panicked or- 
chestras hy programming difficult modern works 
while unable to beat irregular rhythms (the panic 
sometimes stimulating the players to such an aware- 
ness of responsibility that their performance has been 
brilliant). They have tried to impress orchestras with 
their aural perception by remcmhering where in a 
score something is liable to go wrong and 'correct- 
ing" the spot in rehearsal no matter how it sounded. 
A few years ago, Samuel Barber's new Medea s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengeance had already 
been played by leading American orchestras before 



anyone noticed that a copyist had wrongly transposed 
an entire passage in the bassoonist's part. Even as 
well-known a score as Don Quixote has been heard 
from at least one major orchestra wiih its highly 
regarded director blissfully unaware that his brass 
sheep were bleating in the wrong key. And horn 
players know that they can safely add a further 
prank to Till Eulenspiegel by blowing Siegfried's 
horn call at one place near the beginning without 
getting any reaction from most conductors. 

One would he surprised to find Bernstein in such 
straits. Not that he never fumbles with a cue or 
a beat, but he has one of the highest yardage and 
recovery averages in the profession. Those natural 
gifts of rhythmic, harmonic, and melodic perception 
and retention, generally known as * { ear," are in him 
the envy of most musicians. And they have been 
developed to a superlative degree. He is also an 
excellent score reader, a penetrating musical analyst, 
and — although conductorial gesturing may not be a 
strictly musical activity — -an expert stick technician. 
The merely competent conductor is supposed to 
know the score thoroughly, hear what is actually 
going on, be able to get to the root of a problem 
and correct it, allot time well during rehearsals, and 
have a communicative and unambiguous beat. Bern- 
stein, then, is that rara avis, a competent conductor. 

The Technique 

Audiences seem to enjoy the notion that a conduc- 
tor has finished most of his work during rehearsal 
and that all he has to do at a performance, besides 
controlling the tempo, is remind the orchestra of 
what they have already been told. Everything else 
is for display. The cruel fact is that rehearsal time 
is often so limited that a conductor considers him- 
self lucky if he can run through everything. When 
the orchestra has a new and difficult work to learn, 
chances are the remainder of the program will be 
devoted to music with which the players are so fa- 
miliar that they will have to rehearse only selected 
passages thoroughly. Conductors consistently pro- 
gram the fifty standard pieces not only to placate 
the Philistines — without these works they could per- 
form fewer new selections. ''Warhorscs" arc aptly 
named: they are the vanguard of the avent-gardc. 
And when a conductor steps between orchestra and 
audience to ride them, he often has little more than 
the clarity and communicability of his technique to 
guide the performance. 

A conductor s baton technique will be as persona! 
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as his handwriting. It will not only control his per- 
formance, it will mirror his musical attitude. While 
there are, consequently, as many baton techniques as 
there are conductors, certain general traits tend to 
categorize the species. 

At opposite poles stand the indicative and the 
demonstrative conductor. The indicator shows the 
orchestra, by means of a more or less formalized 
sign language, what he wants it to do. He may ap- 
pear to be a sturdy beacon amid the surrounding 
musical fury, like Monteux, or a downtown traffic 
cop with a pocketful of summonses, like Reiner. 
Though spare in his gestures, he expects them all 
to be obeyed. The demonstrator, on the other hand, 
visually reproduces the music through an unending 
variety of gestures. He tries to force the orchestra 
to duplicate his pantomime in sound, not out of 
obedience but through a sort of sympathetic vibra- 
tion. For some reason — perhaps the vibrations be- 
come too sympathetic — orchestral players will refer 
to demonstrative conductors by nicknames, such as 
Stokie, Koussy, or Lenny. But it is for indicators 
that critics usually reserve the approbation "expert 
baton technician." 

To the layman, Bernstein's technique may appear 
to be a system of Ptolemaic epicycles. It happens to 
be not only one of the most expressive to an orches- 
tra but also one of the clearest. His motions are 
based on, though not limited to, traditional conduct- 
ing patterns. But his style is his own. In conduct- 
ing large-scale passages, when he uses his full arm 
to give each beat, his forearm will show a secondary 
rhythmic pulse. With more delicate music, his fore- 
arm (or wrist) will show the beats and his wrist (or 
fingers) will determine the subdivisions. This is 
common conducting practice. But Bernstein's sec- 
ondary pulses often anticipate rather than coincide 
with the rhythm of the music. For example, if the 
music sounds DA dum, his main beat and sub- 
division may show DA dum , By inserting visual 

pulsations between the musical ones, Bernstein gives 
a continual impetus to the performance. 

In order to enlarge his gestural vocabulary he 
has extended the usual up, down, and sideways plane 
of motion into three dimensions. His "downbeat" 
may just as readily go outward like a jab, or a shove, 
or a punch if he wants the orchestra to jab, shove, 
or punch him back with sound. Or it may collapse 
inward to smother the sound. 



Unless the complexity of the rhythm makes it 
impractical, he might deviate even further from the 
norm. He may direct an upbeat with a downstroke, 
as at the beginning of Brahms's Fourth, when he 
wants it to get more stress. He may completely 
avoid using his hands to indicate the meter, as in 
the "chug-CHUG-chug-chug" section of the Rite of 
Spring, simply giving the beats with spasms of his 
torso — the accents, characteristically, one chug early. 
(While most conductors would use that preparatory 
beat to warn the orchestra of the impending explo- 
sion, Bernstein shows the men in advance how he 
wants it to sound. And, moreover, he is trying to be 
the spark plug which sets it off.) When the orchestra 
is running well under its own momentum, down a 
straight and uncomplicated path, he will sometimes 
stop beating altogether, like a jockey trying not to 
interfere with his well-paced steed. 

Accompaniment is always the critical test of a 
conductor's purely technical capacity. The accuracy 
of the test is in direct proportion to the unpredictabil- 
ity of the soloist (which is the prime reason why 
opera houses have been so successful in developing 
baton techniques). One needs to place the orches- 
tra's notes in the right spots no matter what the 
soloist may do, and this often becomes a problem. 
We have all seen the conductor with his baton "still 
goosing butterflies," as orchestral musicians have 
termed it, when a soloist has accelerated the end of 
his cadenza into an unintentionally unaccompanied 
downbeat. Bernstein's quick reaction time and ath- 
letic agility bolster his technique in helping him out 
of this dilemma. His arm starts moving well in 
advance of the orchestral entrance and with a flick 
of his wrist, he is able to net the butterfly with his 
baton as soon as it lands. 

His use of a baton, by the way, is of fairly recent 
origin. Before 1957 he followed the more bravura 
practice of going into battle barehanded a la Stokow- 
ski, Ormandy, and most choral conductors. Bern- 
stein's teachers, Koussevitzky and Reiner, both had 
tried to get him to take up the baton, but he found 
it a hindrance. Whether a conductor wields a stick 
or not makes no difference to his performance. 
Each method has its advantages and an individual's 
choice will depend on his own comfort more than 
on anything else. A baton may give an awkward 
conductor some control, or it can help a man pro- 
duce a large beat with little movement of his body. 
But except in dimly lit opera pits, batonless conduct- 
ing has no intrinsic disadvantages for a conductor 
with a clear beat. A demonstrative conductor may 
prefer it since he can then open both hands or move 
his fingers without worrying about dropping the stick. 
It is, admittedly, a showier technique and Bernstein 
was widely criticized for his choice. One well-known 
writer even alleged that it produced a certain inse- 
curity and imprecision in his performances. At any 
rate, six years ago he wrenched his back directing 
in Israel, picked up a baton to avoid excessive mo- 
tion, discovered that he liked it, and stayed with it. 

But baton or no, the most obvious characteristic 
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of Bernstein's technique is still its flamboyance. He 
dances, he prays, he has fits of agony, of joy. His 
whole body will throb with enthusiasm. His hands, 
when not beating time, may be poised down around 
bowling ball level, ready to strike at the climax of a 
passage, or they may be raised in Hallelujah. And 
he still arouses critical censure tor these "antics." 
Is it all really necessary, or is it partially tor effect? 
Professional orchestras, after all, are notoriously im- 
mune to their conductors' enthusiasms. An experi- 
enced clarinetist, trombonist, or bassist will play 
pretty much the same regardless of a batonist's ec- 
stasies. With a chorus it may be a different matter. 
Singers do become infected with their leader's ardor 
and, when Bernstein directs a choral work, one can 
actually hear the joy in their voices. (It does not 
hurt, of course, that he memorizes the words as well 
as the music and mouths the text with them, a not 
universal practice among orchestral conductors.) But 
why all this uninhibited enthusiasm in a purely or- 
chestral work? 

The main reason is Bernstein's own enthusias- 
tically uninhibited nature. He does not conduct that 
way, as some have assumed, to call the audience's 
attention to himself, although this certainly is some- 
times one result. He directs in pretty much the same 
manner when there is no audience, at rehearsals and, 
except for his footwork (microphones would pick 
up noises), at recording sessions. One hesitates to 
call Bernstein's motions economical but every little 
movement docs have a meaning all its own. If they 
may not all be necessary as specific directions for the 
orchestra, at least they are necessary for Bernstein 
himself, to enable him to communicate directly and 
without restriction. And, since Bernstein is emi- 
nently and immediately communicative, perhaps in 
a sense his movements are necessary for the men 
of his orchestra too. 

As to Bernstein's presumed calculation of his 
gestures" audience appeal, every performer knows 
an audience is looking at him. and most take it seri- 
ously. Who can tell whether Reiner's minuscule 
knuckle wiggles arc any more devoid of audience 
consideration than arc Bernstein's more graphic ges- 
tures? It is just that Bernstein's effect is different. 
One wit unwittingly pinned it down when, at a 
particularly demonstrative Bernstein performance, he 
leaned over to his neighbor and whispered, "I think 
he's trying to tell us something." 

That is just it. His graphic display of the music 
seems to point out to the audience both the nature 
and the specifics of a piece of music. Bernstein is 
driven by an urge to communicate and clarify mu- 
sical ideas for as many people as possible and by any 
means available. It is basically a pedagogical drive 
and. intentionally or not. it shows in his technique. 
One can sometimes imagine his baton transformed 
into a pointer, his orchestra into a blackboard upon 
which he both illustrates and underlines the music he 
is performing. 

And one may discern a similar tendency in his 
interpretations. 
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The Interpretation 

We have, most of us, been conditioned in our mu- 
sical tastes by an age of Romanticide. During the 
early days of this century musicians were reacting 
against the informal, subjective, personalized aesthet- 
ics of the previous one, and dogmatism superseded 
sentiment. Composers sought formal clarity through 
restraint— Schoenbcrg with his 1 2-tone patterns, 
Bartok with his artificial scales, Hindemith with his 
pseudoscientific "eternal" harmonic laws, Stravinsky 
with his reversion to eighteenth-century forms. 
Among performers, discipline and control occupied 
the high ground formerly held by indulgence; the 
Kreislers and Padercwskis gave way to the Heitetzes 
and Horowitzes- And even though he wanted noth- 
ing to do with anti-Romantic contemporary works, 
Toscanini reigned supreme as the twentieth century's 
ideal anti-Romantic maestro. The nineteenth-century 
stock in the interpreter's trade — exaggerated phras- 
ing, arbitrarily prolonged notes, unwritten rubatos, 
languid tempos and unauthorized tempo changes, 
sentimental slides and audible finger shifts in the 
strings, personal dynamic indications, downright ar- 
rangements — all this we shunned. 

Now along comes one of our own, brought up in 
the same tradition as we were, imbued with our own 
aesthetics, a son ot the twentieth century, and a con- 
temporary composer to boot. And what does he do? 

He uses the old Romantic devices. He plays 
Brahms and Schumann, not through our modern 
unornamented (though reorchest rated) conception 
but with his personal amplifications and exaggera- 
tions — as Brahms and Schumann might have done 
in their own day. Sometimes he even plays Bach 
and Mozart as Brahms and Schumann might have 
played them. And so there has arisen speculation 
as to whether Bernstein may not be a Romantic at 
heart. Offhand, it seems plausible. His recordings 
of the Brahms First or the Schumann Third sym- 
phonies are among the most vivid in the catalogue. 
His unsurpassed ability to coordinate a 100-man 
rubato, matched only by his inclination to use the 
rubber rhythm, makes hirii far and away the finest 
Mahler conductor, Bruno Walter not excepted, any 
of us have probably ever heard. 

Yet, the label of Romantic doesn't quite fit. 
Bernstein lacks the necessary naivete. He seems to 
have some purpose of his own in mind. 

While few performers can be pigeonholed as en- 
tirely coloristic or entirely formal isiic. nearly all will 
exhibit one of the two tendencies. The coiorist em- 
phasizes color, mood, tone, and the physical sound. 
He will not hesitate to augment, even to embroider 
the composer's indications of phrasing, dynamics, 
and nuance in order to "bring them out." Conscious 
of the limitations of musical notation, he plays be- 
tween the lines. His greatest fear may be dullness, 
but his greatest danger is fussiness. A formalist ic per- 
former sticks closely to the written indications, letting 
the music speak for itself. Sonics are of less im- 
portance to him than Continued on page 99 
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THE CASE OF THE 



Can the vertical angle of your stylus cause distortion 
on playback? The experts differ. . . . 
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men experts disagree — on matters of sound 
reproduction as well as other things — the layman is 
uell advised to withhold judgment. Nevertheless, a 
lively controversy among the experts is always news, 
particularly when the issue involved is no academic 
one. Knowledgeable home music listeners are aware 
that even the best of today's stereo disc reproduction 
may not be entirely distortion-free. Now there comes 
a new explanation — one admittedly theoretical, in- 
complete, and hotly disputed, but in some circles 
already accepted as valid. It has so far led to one 
major development abroad, may well produce new 
developments in this country, and should in any case 
bring about a renewed concern with the problem 
of distortion in general. 

Among well-known sources of distortion in the 
reproduction of records, a major one is the difficulty 
of a hall-point playback stylus tracing accurately 
(particularly in the innermost grooves) high level, 
high frequency signals cut in the master disc by a 
chisel-shaped stylus. To be sure, the great progress 
that has been made both in cutting techniques and 
in pickup design has notably reduced the grosser 
forms of distortion. Yet with each advance, new and 
subtler distortion sources— the effects of which had 
previously been masked — arc being uncovered. 
Among these sources is one, found only in stereo 
discs, which results from variances in the vertical- 
tracking stylus-angle characteristics of the different 
cuttcrhcads and playback-pickups in current use. No- 
body denies that these variances exist, and a glance 
at the accompanying tables will indicate their extent. 
What is in dispute is their significance as a source 
of distortion — and the attendant issue of the pro- 
posed solution: adoption of an international standard 
to ensure that every stereo disc will be cut and played 
back at the same vertical angle. 

To avoid possible misconceptions it may be well 
to emphasize here that what is involved is not the 



tracking-angle error most familiar to technically in- 
formed discophiles* That error results from the 
pickup stylus' moving in an arc across a disc cut 
by a head moving in a straight line, or radius, across 
the master, and is minimized by greater arm-length 
and by proper positioning of the arm to ensure that 
tracking error is least for the inner grooves where 
there is the greatest likelihood of distortion. Nor 
does the present question of variances involve the 
t\pe of distortion (and unbalanced channels) that 
can result from a not-truly-vcrtical angle of the play- 
back stylus as viewed from directly in front of the 
pickup. The need for this vertical pitch is by now 
well knov^, and is satisfied by adjusting the arm 
and cartridge so that the stylus doesn't cant to one 
side or the other when seated in the groove. 

The new interest in vertical angle is with the "for- 
ward" angle, or that made by the stylus to the record 
as viewed from the side. This angle relates directly 
to the tracking of vertical signal components found 
in stereo grooves. The more stereo information— 
that is, the greater the difference between left- and 
right-channel signals — the greater the vertical move- 
ment of the stylus and consequently the more critical 
is its angular engagement of the record groove. 

When a stereo pickup or cuttcrhead is viewed 
from the side (see diagram), the stylus may be seen 
attached to a projecting cantilever arm, whose other 
end is connected to a pivot within the body of the 
cartridge. Inasmuch as the shell-base must clear the 
rotating disc, this cantilever is inclined to the disc 
surface at an angle of several degrees — the exact 
figure varying with individual design and mounting 
adjustments. Because of this design, signal-tracing 
movements of the stylus tip cannot be exactly ver- 
tical. Actually the tip moves in a tiny arc, but effec- 
tively this motion may be considered to be in a 
plane, tangent to that arc, which is inclined forward 
at a few degrees from a true perpendicular. The 
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angle of this inclination is the vertical-tracking angle 
of the stylus, and it is determined by the angle of 
inclination of the stylus cantilever to the horizontal 
plane of the disc surface. Normally, the angle of in- 
clination of the cantilever equals the vertical-tracking 
angle of the stylus. Of course, if there is a bend in 
the hidden portion of the cantilever arm, the two an- 
gles may not be equal. (A different design is found 
in the English Dccca/London pickup, where the 
stylus is mounted not on a cantilever but at 
the bottom end of a vertical armature — thus enabling 
it to move in a direct vertical plane, i.e., with a zero- 
degree vertical-tracking angle characteristic. Even 
with this design it is possible to vary the angle from 
zero degrees by tilting the entire mechanism.) 

iatever the DESIGN, the specific vert ical-track- 
ing angle of any pickup or cutter is not critical as 
long as a disc cut at a particular angle is reproduced 
by a pickup using the same angle. In this ideal case 
vertical-tracking error distortions arc canceled out. 
When the cutter and playback angles differ, however, 
cancellation of distortion is incomplete — and the 
greater the difference between cutting and playback 
angles, the greater can be the resulting uncanceled 
second-harmonic and intermodulation (IM) distor- 
tion in reproduction. 

These distortions also rise with increasing modula- 
tion levels and with the pickup's movement across 
the disc towards the inner portion of the record 
groove. Just how much they rise, and how audible 
are their effects, has become a matter of dispute. 
Some experts claim that, with substantial differences 
in cutter and playback angles, the total distortion 
resulting is extreme. For instance, it has been cal- 
culated by E. R. Madsen, the Danish engineer whose 
1961 Audio Engineering Society paper (published 
in Audio Magazine, November 1962) seems to have 
touched off the current controversy, that — with a 
modulation level of 10 centimeters per second 
(cm sec) at 10 cm from the center of the disc — the 
IM distortion rises to 30% with an angle variance of 
20 degrees and to nearly 50% with a variance of 
30 degrees. As if this were not serious enough, 
Madsen also claims that the angular variations cause 
an increase in channel crosstalk, and possibly add 
to other groove-tracking difficulties as well. 

Madsen *s specific figures have been challenged; 
reportedly, they run higher than those calculated, 
by a different formula, by Rein Narma (formerly 
with Fairchild, now with Ampex) whose investi- 
gation of this problem apparently preceded Mad- 
sen's, At this writing, the results of subsequent in- 
vestigations — such as those by Benjamin B. Bauer 
of the CBS Laboratories, and by J. G. Woodward 
and J. B. Halter of the RCA Victor Princeton Labo- 
ratories — have not yet been published (the latter 
are scheduled for presentation at this spring's con- 
vention of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers). These men have, however, endorsed 
Madsen's general conclusions and the concomitant 



Nominal 
Vertical 
Angle in 



Degrees 


Model of Pickup 


Generic Type 


0 


Decca / London 


magnetic 


0 


Grodo 


magnetic 


7 


G.E, (current models) 


magnetic 


10 


Neumann DST-62 


magnetic 


10 


Columbia C-D 


cera mic 


10 


Electro-Voice 132 


ceramic 


10 


Euphonies 


cera mic 


11,5 


Astatic 


ceramic 


12 


Ronette 


Ceramic 


15 


Pickering 371; 196 


magnetic 


17 


RCA Victor 


ceramic 


18 


Zenith 


Ce ram ic 


20 


ADC 1 Mark II 


mag ne tic 


22 


ADC-2A; ADC-3 




23 


Sonotone 9T 


i^^r/tm it* 
vtri wni is. 


23 


ELAC 


ma gnet ic 


23 


Pickering 381; 481 


mogn©t ic 


24.5 


Ortofon SPU 


magnetic 


25 


G.E. (older models) 


magnetic 


25 


Sonotone 16T 


ceranic 


26 


Empire 880 


magnetic 


27 


Shure M3D 


magnetic 


28.5 


Weathers 


ceramic 


30 


B 8. O Dynaco 


magnetic 


32 


Foirchild SM-1; SM-2 


magnetic 



This compilation, based on figures obtained from manufacturer* 
and other trade and professional sources, is incomplete and 
tentative— yet it does suggest the difference in vertical tracking 
angles that may be found among widely used pickups. All 
angle figures are nominal, and may vary considerably because 
of production tolerances as well as actual conditions of 
installation and use in a reproducing system. It must be 
emphasized too that these figures in themselves do not repre- 
sent a guide to quality or over-all performance. 



ACTUAL VERTICAL 
ANCLE (VARIES) 




Distortion may rise from a ball -point stylus tip's 
having to trace a groove that mas cut by a chisel 
tip. Can adjusting the vertical angle overcome it? 
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desirability of angle standardization. On the other 
hand, a significant number of other investigators — 
including some leading manufacturers of high fidelity 
cartridges — have reacted coolly to the whole issue, 
adopting attitudes ranging from "wait and see" to 
"standardization is neither feasible nor desirable." 

Actually, efforts to attain standardization have 
been under way for some time. Except for some 
European engineers (supported by Percy Wilson, 
Technical Editor of Britain's Gramophone, whose 
preference is for zero degrees), its proponents seem 
agreed on 15 degrees as the best compromise choice 
for a standard angle. As far back as November 
1961, the Record Industry Association of America 
(best known to discophilcs for its RIAA Standard 
Playback Equalization Curve, which some years ago 
brought order to the chaos of recording-characteris- 
tic variances) recommended, as an addendum to its 
March 1 958 Bulletin E3, "Standards for Stereophonic 
Disc Records," a 15-degree vertical-tracking angle 
for playback styli. A similar proposal seems likely 
soon to be endorsed by the International Electro- 
technical Committee (IEC). But it must be stressed 
that these are recommendations only, subject to 
voluntary acceptance by the industry itself. And such 
acceptance is stoutly resisted by those whose views 
differ from those of Madsen, et al. 

The principal engineering support of those op- 
posed to standardization is provided by a young 



Nominal 
Vertical 
Record Angle 

Cutter In Degrees Used by 

Ortofon 0 Deutsche Grammophon and others, 

including — for mono discs only — 
Columbia* 

Teldec SX-45 10 London (English Decca*); Telefun- 

ken\* EMI (Europe, not U.S.A.); 
English Philips and others. 

Wesirex 3-C 23 Audio Fidelity; Capitol*; Columbia/ 

Epic* (for stereo); Command; EMl/ 
Angel; Kapp/Medallion; Mercury; 
M-G-M; RCA Victor/Camden*; Van- 
guard; many others, particularly in 
the U.S.A. 

Fairchild 641 25 Vox* and others 



This compilation, like that for pickup angles, is based on trade 
sources and is incomplete and tentative. It does, however, 
suggest the lack of uniformity in record-cutting methods. The 
data indicates the most likely relations between specific cutters 
and representative record labels. Variations may be expected 
inasmuch as some record companies use more than one type 
of cutter. Too, recording engineers may modify an existing 
cutter or even use one of their own design. The labels that 
are starred (*) are those that use only the specific cutter 
indicated, but even these are subject to engineering modifica- 
tion from time to time. 



Dutchman, C. R. Bastiaans, in a paper published 
in the Journal of the Audio Engineering Society, 
January 1963. Bastiaans claims that vertical-track- 
ing error distortion probably is masked, especially at 
high frequencies, by other (tracing) distortions; 
that the latter remain substantial even in playback 
by pickups with the same angle characteristic as the 
disc cutter; and that, in any case, imposition of a 
uniform angle (for cutters, at least) would involve 
serious design-change problems which scarcely war- 
rant the effort to overcome them. 

The anti-standardization arguments advanced by 
pickup manufacturers — especially makers of mag- 
netic types, which are obviously more difficult than 
ceramic types to construct with relatively small ver- 
tical-tracking angle characteristics — are these: 1) 
the distortion figures cited by Madsen and others are 
unrealistic, since they are based on response meas- 
urements made on special test records utilizing signal 
characteristics and levels more severe than those 
normally encountered in musical program materials; 
2) in designing a pickup for optimum musical re- 
sponse qualities the exact vertical-tracking angle is 
not the most vital consideration — for best over-all 
results, indeed, it often must be considerably larger 
than the proposed 15-degree standard. 

In my own opinion these arguments, as such, 
do not seem to carry as much weight as those of 
the advocates of standardization. What docs tend 
to shake my faith in standardization's theoretical ad- 
vantages, however, is that in my own experience as 
a listener I have not been able to detect distortions 
as extreme as those predicated by Madsen and others 
of similar views. Of course, the fact that I use a pick- 
up (chosen long before I ever heard about vertical- 
tracking angle problems) with a 15-dcgrce angle 
characteristic may have something to do with my 
conclusions. Nevertheless, I am willing to believe 
that other, more recent, models, which have larger 
angle characteristics, may well be superior to my 
own in many respects. The decisive questions remain. 
Are vertical-tracking error distortions, in the actual 
reproduction of music, significant or negligible? Is 
Bastiaans right in claiming that improvements in 
reducing tracing distortions are much more im- 
portant than those resulting from vertical-tracking 
angle-matching alone? Both the pros and the cons 
of the matter have considerable plausibility. I sus- 
pect that eventually neither may turn out to be ex- 
clusively "right," but that some means of reconciling 
them may be achieved. 



brief a summation of so complex a problem 
necessarily leaves some questions unanswered. Fol- 
lowing are a few of those which have occurred to 
me, together with some largely tentative answers 
based on my own reading, correspondence, and con- 
versations with various (and often contradictory) 
authorities. 

1 ) Why hasn't this problem been brought to pub- 
lic attention long before Continued on page 100 
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The Debut off Dynagroove . . . and some repercussions 



It seems quite api*ropki\te that an investigation of 
"vertical-tracking angles" should eventually sweep the 
investigator himself on a vertical track — skywards in a 
helicopter! And this is exactly what happened at the 
press debut of RCA Victor's new "Dynagroove" process 
— which provided heartening evidence that the problem 
of vertical-tracking distortion (and that of tracing dis- 
tortion in general) is under active attack. 

The "Dynagroove" unveiling was conducted on a 
grand scale, including helicopter transportation from 
New York City to RCA s David Sarnoff Research Labo- 
ratories in Princeton, New Jersey. A tour of the labs 
revealed illuminating glimpses of the research under way 
in all aspects of communication — including prototypes of 
future home video-tape recorders and a voice writer that 
types out on paper simple words spoken into a micro- 
phone. But of course the primary interest of the day 
was the "Dynagroove" technology itself, purportedly 
evolved from a long-term revaluation and redesign of 
the over-all chain of acoustics, microphone placements, 
recording, and mastering. 

The process uses such recent techniques as 30-ips 
tape masters, neu ly designed mikes, and elaborate control 
consoles. But the most novel elements seem to be the 
frequency and loudness modifications in the edited 
master tapes, plus the utilization of some unusual groove- 
cutting procedures. The first. "Dynamic Spectrum Equal- 
ization," is intended to enhance the vividness of repro- 
duction, especially on smaller playback equipments and 
at relatively low playback levels. This equalization is 
closely matched to the nature of the program materials 
so that it also provides good results at high levels on 
wide-range systems. And since its effects are embodied 
in the "master" tape, they will be evident in recorded 
tape editions, as well as disc versions, of all ' Dyna- 
groove" releases. 

The "cutting'* techniques are probably even more im- 
portant, since they directly attack the "tracing" prob- 
lem: first, via a "Recording Overload Meter," which pre- 
dicts potentially troublesome passages: then via a "Dy- 
namic Styli Correlator," which by means of computer- 
like analysis and feedback control continuously modifies 
the "cutting" to facilitate the playback pickups repro- 
duction of the original waveforms. Thus the waveform 
departs from literal accuracy in order to compensate 
for the tracking deficiencies of pickup styli; but the final 
result is an accurate reproduction of the original. It is 
claimed that the long-time problem of playing back 
chisel-pointed cutting-stylus tracks with a hall-point 
pickup stylus has been substantially solved. 

Also included are modifications of the cutter's ver- 
tical-tracking characteristic to approximate the proposed 
standard 15-degrec angle — so that if and when 15-dcgrec 
pickup angles are widely used, vertical-tracking errors 
will be entirely eliminated; yet at the same time, thanks 
to the general reduction in tracking distortions (in which 
those due to angle discrepancies arc relatively small), 
"Dynagroove" discs can be reproduced satisfactorily by 
pickups of various angle characteristics. 

The '* Dynagroove 1 * process is surely more of an 
evolutionary than a revolutionary development. Yet the 
results, if not always as spectacular as they are touted 
to be. definitely give evidence of persuasive tonal defini- 
tion, frequency-spectrum and dynamic-range authenticity, 
and — above all— distortion reduction, especially in high 
level passages and the innermost grooves. I was favorably 
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impressed, not only by the RCA demonstration but by 
home check-up of the initial "Dynagroove" discs. 

A far less favorable impression was created in the 
mind of Goddard Lieberson, president of Columbia 
Records. In what he described as "an unprecedented 
press conference," hastily assembled in his office three 
days after the "Dynagroove" announcement. Mr. Lieber- 
son read a statement denouncing the new RCA Victor 
process in bluntly uncompromising terms. "An analysis 
of this so-called system by our engineers," he said, ' has 
convinced us that it represents not a forward step in our 
industry but a backward step, because it is a step away 
from the faithful reproduction of the artist's perform- 
ance. ... In an attempt to limit what is sometimes 
called distortion in recording, the electronic system [i.e., 
"Dynagroove"] introduces limitations upon artistic expres- 
sion. ... At all times, there are adjustments being made 
as to the response on the low end and the response on 
the high end. It is as though an engineer were con- 
tinuously fiddling with the tone control. This is some- 
thing which our a & r men have never permitted in our 
recording studios. We want the dynamics and the shad- 
ings and the expressiveness supplied by our artists, not 
by our engineers, or by an electronic computer system." 

In the questioning that followed his reading of this 
statement, Mr. I ieberson revealed that neither he nor 
Columbia's engineers had yet had an opportunity to hear 
a "Dynagroove" pressing. 1 he "analysis" to which he re- 
ferred was apparently based on RCA's publicity material. 
William Bach man. director of research at Columbia 
Records, also took part in the discussion. He agreed that 
tracing distortion remains a problem, but he believes 
that it should be solved by cartridge manufacturers 
(through the perfection of playback equipment) rather 
than by record manufacturers (through electronic com- 
pensations for today's less- than -per feet gear). 

On the heels of the Columbia press conference came 
a statement from Alan Livingston, president of Capitol 
Records. "We have closely analyzed the new Victor 
records and their published explanations " he said, 'and 
will resist the temptation to engage in a technical rebut- 
tal beyond stating that we see no innovations that justify 
such claims of superiority.* 1 In this he echoed an opinion, 
widely held in some circles, that "Dynagroove" — what- 
ever its aesthetic and sonic merits — embodies many 
techniques already well known to professionals. 

The pros and cons will clearly be argued for some 
time. And even though Mr. Lieberson rather grossly 
oversimplified the man vs. machine antithesis (surely, 
Columbia makes "adjustments'' in its recordings too), he 
has set off a lively debate. 

It should be noted in closing that advances in stereo 
disc technology arc apparent in the work of other com- 
panies as well. Time Records' "Process 70" also em- 
ploys equalization modifications for the edited masters, 
Columbia has announced that all its disc masters are 
now being cut with the special cutter modifications de- 
vised by Benjamin B. Bauer for the CBS Labs Test 
Records series. And the Fine Studios, which record 
and process for several prominent disc manufacturers, 
are reportedly using dynamically controlled variable- 
depth — as well as the now familiar variable-width — 
groove-cutting techniques. The technical "secrets" of 
most of these new procedures are yet to be disclosed 
in detail, but meanwhile the listener can taste and enjoy 
the fruits thereof. K.D.D. 
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How To 



SIMPLI1IK1) 
IFF? sssssagi 




A tesfed-in-the-home report on some microgroove language courses. 



61/ Conrad L. Osborne 



M 



Y first formal encounter with a foreign lan- 
guage occurred on a hillside seventeen miles north 
of Brattleboro, Vermont, the summer I turned thir- 
teen. On this hillside, overlooking the valley of the 
West River, my parents had rented a house for the 
summer season. It was a splendid house, with a 
very large kitchen complete with mammoth wood 
range, and an adjacent meadow where deer would 
sometimes bed down for the night. For some reason, 
though, the local purveyors of electric power had 
never thrown a line up the side of the hill. So far 
as I was concerned, this meant two things: 1) the 
house's illumination was supplied entirely by kero- 
sene lamp, making the reading of Who *s Who in 
Baseball a strenuous business, and 2) electrical appli- 
ances of all sorts, including phonographs, were use- 



less. After a period of sustained nastiness on my 
part, my father appropriated from somewhere a 
table-model wind-up phonograph, painted olive-drab 
and with the words "U.S. Army" stenciled on it. 

It sounded like hell. Nevertheless, it served to 
approximate the sounds of an album of Carusos, 
Tibbetts, Pinzas, and Giglis which I had lugged from 
New York City to Townshend township. In addition 
to the twelve records of that album, there was on 
hand a copy of the Linguaphone French Course, 
complete with sturdy carrying case and supplemented 
by an album of French folk songs for children, sung 
by Louis Chartier. When Pinza had filled his daily 
quota of four "Finch* han dal vinos,*' Chartier would 
launch into "Avez-votts plante des choux?" Shortly 
thereafter, the voice of M. Linguaphone could be 
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heard in his expressive recitation of "Le pe—re, la 
me — re, le fre — re," and so on. It was around this 
time that I generally left the house for my daily tour 
of the property, affecting indifference to the whole 
business, though in truth spending most of my walk 
trying to roll uvular rs. 

It was during this same period of my life that, 
upon entry into a New England preparatory school, 
I came face to face with la belle lani>ue as she is 
taught. The shock of finding that progress in learn- 
ing a language depended very largely upon the mem- 
orization of conjugations and tense endings was 
nearly as great as finding that progress in learning 
astronomy depended on acquaintance with certain 
forms of mathematics, I resisted the proposition, as 
well as the blandishments of the Assistant Head- 
master ("But Conrad, you have a very hi^h aptitude 
in languages!"), well along into my second semester, 
by which time it was of course much too late to 
repair the damage. So successful was my denial of 
this proposition — as well as of certain others relating 
to mathematics, English grammar, and the Old 
Testament — that I was very nearly given the heave- 
ho. Happily (that seems the proper word). I 
regained equilibrium in time to be invited back 
for another fling, and eventually for three more 
glorious years of French, culminating in Pere Goriot 
and large hunks of Dtt cote de chez Swann. 

I toss out this biographical data for the sake of 
fairness. We are about to take a look at several 
series of recorded language courses, and I feel it only 
reasonable that my readers should know, first, that 
my linguistic ability is above average, and second, 
that 1 have a deeply ingrained revulsion at the 
thought that any means of expression must be re- 
duced, for the sake of study, to a series of structural 
patterns, grammatical or otherwise. I will add that 
I went on to two years each of college Italian and 
German, with their recommended conversation 
courses, and have used all three languages since in 
the study of singing and its related literature. I 
also spent about a month monitoring tapes of Army 
language courses in a mobile radio van at Ft. Bragg, 
North Carolina, and for about thirty-six hours there- 
after retained a certain proficiency in Turkish — a 
proficiency which, I now realize, vanished during 
a game of miniature golf. 

I have spent a good deal of time over the last 
few months in examination of four series of language 
instruction recordings, all relatively recent entries 
in the field formerly preempted by Linguaphone and 
"Living Language,'* and all embodying what I take 
to be the most up-to-date techniques in instruction 
by phonograph. They are: I ) the "Instant Learn- 
ing" series (Instant French, German, and Italian 
at hand), created by Lewis Robins and Reed Harris 
on the basis of "Reinforced Learning" procedures; 
2) the McGraw-Hill "Speakit" series (French, 
Italian, and German at hand), evolved by a group 
of educators under the direction of Hunter College's 



Dr. Bernard Blau; 3) the Berlitz Simplified series 
(French, Spanish, Italian at hand), developed, of 
course, by the Berlitz Schools and marketed by RCA 
Victor; 4) Columbia Records' "Passport" series 
(German, Italian, Spanish, Russian), developed by 
Dr. Howard Harvey of the University of Rochester. 
Since it seemed to me that in order to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the general principle of phonographic 
instruction I would have to make a stab at learning 
an unfamiliar language, I chose as my own test case 
"Passport Russian." I will offer my findings as that 
set in the "Passport" series comes under consideration. 

The first set I explored belonged to the 'instant*' 
series. Physical properties include two LP records 
and two instruction manuals resembling the "work* 
books" we used to get in certain junior high school 
courses. There is also a small dictionary of the 
"Midget" series, consisting almost entirely of one-to- 
one definitions but perfectly acceptable of its type. 
The introductions for the "Instant" series make sure 
we realize we are being instructed through the "Rein- 
forced Learning System." which the developers feel 
is a "natural" system: they point out that children 
learn their own languages by imitation and "rein- 
forcement" rather than through the memorization 
of lists and tables. The course works like this: 
instead of being given an answer in advance and 
memorizing it (as with the usual vocabulary lists, 
conjugation tables, etc.). the student makes a guess, 
then is given the answer as correction, or. if he has 
guessed aright, "reinforcement." Thus, in the first 
lesson, the student guesses at the pronunciations of 
the vowels and certain vowel combinations, then 
hears the correct pronunciation on the record. He 
scores himself by marking his wrong guesses in the 
first of several columns provided for the purpose, 
and is allowed to pass on to Lesson Two only when 
he has made two runs through Lesson One with no 
errors. Later, the same principle is applied to learn- 
ing the meaning of words; and. still later, the phrases 
that one has learned to pronounce and understand 
are dictated for translation back into English. 
Later yet, the student is asked to translate the same 
phrases back into French. Finally, more vocabulary 
is added, then verb forms. At last there is a chapter 
entitled "French Grammar" (or German or Italian — 
all the sets are laid out the same way). In this chap- 
ter it is of course impossible to avoid the stating of 
rules entirely, but the actual work is still done 
through "Reinforced Learning." 

The method obviously works, but I have distinct 
reservations as to the way it works. Much as I may 
object to the memorization of lists and tables, they 
do, after all, have their uses. If I know how to 
conjugate "donner" I also know how to conjugate 
a large number of other French verbs; in fact, I can 
construct my own sentences with verbs I've never 
seen before, if I know the model. On the other 
hand, if I've simply learned a form of "donner" by 
parroting its use in a particular phrase, I don't really 
know a thing about the verb itself, or about any of 
the other verbs of the same family. 
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in Twenty-four 
Easy Lessons 




What is attempted here is learning without con- 
scious effort, without analysis of any kind. For 
example, in Lesson Twelve, Chapter Two of "Instant 
French," there appears the sentence, "Vous vous 
moquez de moi," translated as "You are making fun 
of me." Fine. But when the sentence is broken 
down, "vous vous moquez" is again given only as 
"You are making fun,'* with not a jot of explanation 
or even definition of reflexive verb forms — a con- 
cept with which many American students studying 
their first foreign language are totally unfamiliar. 
Now, I know that the student will eventually make 
the connection, perhaps halfway through the course, 
just as he will in the long run dope out the many 
other unexplained idiomatic constructions included 
in the early lessons. For the time being, however, 
he does not know just what he is saying; the course 
docs its best to pretend that there are no essential 
differences in the ways that Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans put words together. "Comhien de tetnps?" 
means "how long?" — but it means "How much of 
time?" too, because that is the way that French ex- 
presses the idea (which is, of course, a slightly dif- 
ferent idea — and that is one of the best reasons for 
studying a language). Other matters, of very con- 
siderable importance, are just never gone into at all. 
One can get clear through "Instant French," for ex- 
ample, without being aware of the existence of the 
simple past tense; in fact, one is left with the im- 
pression that the passe compose is the past tense . 
since it is called that throughout the course. This 
will leave the graduate, if 1 may so term him, mighty 
puzzled in the event that he should sometime attempt 
to grapple with the written language, and can lead 
him into al! sorts of egregious errors arising from his 
inability to distinguish between the uses of the two 
tenses. 

For myself, I cannot conceive the memorization 
of the driest of tables or lists as any more boring 
than the passive soaking-in of half-explained phrases 
through an eternity of repetition, but in fairness to 
"Instant French" it should be said that the diligent 
student will gain through it roughly the equivalent 
of a year's good secondary school course, except for 
the omission of such matters as the passe simple, 
and the absence of so much as a consecutive para- 
graph of text to give him an idea of how the 



language goes together. As 
with all home-study instruc- 
tion, there is the question of 
self-discipline; the course — 
there are 628 lessons in the 
two manuals plus the re- 
corded lessons — must be gone 
at consistently, for it slips 
away rapidly. On the other 
hand, the student will have 
the usual advantages of such 
projects; he may go at his 
own speed, not that of a 
group; if he does not cheat 
on the self-marking system, 
he will really learn all that's taught, rather than the 
percentage required to pass a class course; he will al- 
so have the records for future reference and pronun- 
ciation brush-up. Furthermore, since the lessons are 
spoken by cultured natives, he will acquire a superior 
pronunciation (his ear must be good, though, for he 
is the only judge of just how good his imitations are). 



J_ he "Speak it** system of McGraw-Hill is rather 
different, and I find it somewhat preferable. I had 
a better feeling about the "Spcakit" courses from 
the start, simply because their blurbs do not indulge 
in the sort of hard-sell (it's casy-easy-child's play) 
peddling of the "Instant" series. And I was made 
to feel at home when I saw that the lessons in the 
plastic-ring-bound manual were based on conversa- 
tions between a couple of imaginary individuals. 
This has always been a source of merriment for me. 
In my college German course, we followed the for- 
tunes of a fellow named Richard Neumann ("ein 
netter Jimger, nicht walir?") who went to college 
and carried on a correspondence with one Friiulein 
Anna Becker ("Sie ist sefdank und se/ir hiihsch")* 
"Speakit" also gives us romance: Hans Weber man- 
ages to pick up Lilli Meyer one day, effecting the 
connection by retrieving some change that has fallen 
from her purse (there's a moral here somewhere). 
In no time at all, he finds out where she lives, and 
by Lesson Nine is wangling a meal ("eine ganz 
fabelhafte Mahlzeit" at that). They go on from 
there — Hans becomes a successful merchant and 
marries Lilli, Lilli helps him in the shop but makes 
mistakes, they fight but make up, Hans has health 
troubles from overwork — but by Lesson Fifty, Hans 
and Lilli are looking forward to a trip to America. 

Well, it s not so much worse than Richard Neu- 
mann, though the conversations remain almost idi- 
otically simple to the very end. In addition to the 
text of the conversation, each lesson includes a sec- 
tion of notes and commentary (mostly on such sub- 
jects as pronunciation problems, appearance of new 
idioms, etc.), a vocabulary list based on the conver- 
sation, a brief translation exercise, a grammar refer- 
ence section which takes up grammatical questions 
raised by the conversation, and some additional vo- 
cabulary. The back of the manual contains exercises 
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based on the lessons, verb tables, noun tables (Ger- 
man nouns are declined), sentence pattern drills, and 
a Glossary of Grammatical Terms, with a number of 
examples, (This last strikes me as a fine idea; even 
students with some previous foreign language train- 
ing and reasonahle mastery of English grammar may 
occasionally wish to remind themselves of just what 
a future perfect construction looks like,) This sec- 
tion and the reference vocabulary are indexed; there 
is a pronunciation guide at the front of the book. 

It is all very clearly, sensibly, and completely 
done. One could use the manual as reference for 
the solution to just about any grammatical problem 
— which is not so of the "Instant * manuals. The 
"Speakits" have missed their golden opportunities 
with the conversations, however, for though they are 
spoken clearly and not without inflection, they never 
(even upon repetition) gain a natural speed, so that 
one acquires no idea of the lilt and flow of the lan- 
guage. Otherwise, these sets seem to me to take the 
student about as far as the "Instant 1 ' sets, with the 
additional merit of providing a more thorough 
grounding in grammar. The whole system strikes 
me as a good deal less repetitive, and certainly less 
subliminal in its approach, than the "Instant" method. 
The dictionaries supplied with these sets arc from 
the Collins "Gem*' scries; while they have the draw- 
backs of any pocket-size dictionary, they provide 
much more detailed and complete definitions than 
those of the "Midget" dictionaries of the "Instant" 
sets, arc more readable, and are more attractively 
printed and bound. 

Berlitz's "Simplified" scries should not really be 
judged by the standards of the sets considered so 
far, since its aims are far less ambitious. Its in- 
tention is to serve "as a ready introduction to the 
phrases and sentences most frequently heard 
wherever French is spoken.** It concentrates on 
practical, everyday usage, and covers the field very 
well, by means of conversations based on activities 
encountered on a trip to the country: "On the 
Plane," "The Arrival" "At the Hotel,* 1 etc. No 
dictionary is included, but there is a rotary verb 
finder (only about fifty verbs are covered), plus 
a coupon entitling the holder to one free lesson at 
at any Berlitz school. The notes for each lesson 
include hints on pronunciation and on usage of par- 
ticularly important words or phrases in the lesson, 
as well as supportive suggestions for getting along 
in France ("Tip for Coffee Lovers," "Lc Guide 
Michel in," "When You Ride in Elevators*' arc some 
examples). All is lucid and simple, and designed to 
get the tourist through a decent variety of situations. 
In Lesson Nineteen, for example, women arc in- 
structed in phrases effective for rejecting passes — in 
French, one is supposed to say "Mais noru, Monsieur. 
Laisscz-moi tranquille! A llez-voits-en on j'appelle 
un agent." In Italian it's "Ma no, sign ore! Mi lasci 
tranquil la! Se ne vada, o chiamo un agente." (No 
advice proffered for those who wish to accept the 
invitation.) In sum these sets are all right for some- 
one just wanting to "get away with it" for the dura- 



tion of a trip, and I should think children around 
ten to twelve might also make good use of them. 

The Columbia "Passport" sets are quite different 
in design and presentation. The records used are 
seven-inch LPs, with one lesson per side. This is a 
convenience, since it avoids having to set the needle 
onto a different band each time. The dictionary pro- 
vided is the same solid one used in the McGraw- 
Hill sets. The first twenty lessons proceed along a 
course based on conversations; the final four sup- 
plement this with additional phrases and idioms and 
a guide to pronunciation. 

The conversation lessons are set up this way: 
first there is a brief conversation, spoken slowly, then 
repeated a bit more rapidly. The student is in- 
structed to speak aloud in imitation during the 
pauses. Then follows a vocabulary list, then a sec- 
ond, more extended conversation, spoken at very 
nearly natural speed (there are pauses between sen- 
tences, but the sentences themselves arc spoken 
quickly). Grammar review lessons, four of them, 
are spaced along the way. 

This series is my personal choice among all those 
dealt with here. It is the only one in which the con- 
versations arc really "acted out," the only one in 
which there is any real acknowledgment of the fact 
that one of a language's chief functions is that of 
meaningful self-expression. Moreover, the tone and 
content of the conversations are on a more adult, 
sophisticated level. There arc even hints, here and 
there, that a written language and a cultural milieu 
arc waiting to be investigated. Ted and Lea, the 
hero and heroine of the "Passport*' Italian course, 
study at the Academy of Fine Arts. They discuss 
art and architecture, and argue with a surly engineer 
named Paolo (Paolo likes Verdi, Manzoni, and 
Titian; loathes Respighi, Stravinsky, De Chirico, and 
Modigliani; considers Mozart "for the ladies"). Emo- 
tion is allowed to invade the language, and with it a 
good share of expressiveness and inflectional range, 
In short, one can get the feel of the language from 
these sets, as from none of the others discussed. 

The "Passport*' Russian course, which I under- 
took, is laid out somewhat differently, due to the 
necessity of overcoming the obstacles posed by the 
Cyrillic alphabet and by the presence of certain 
sounds not found in English or the Romance tongues. 
Thus, the course opens with a spelling lesson, fol- 
lowed by instruction in pronunciation. Short con- 
versations then are used, combined with additional 
vocabulary, some practice instructions, and some 
fairly extensive grammatical notes. The purely con- 
versational approach used throughout the Italian, 
Spanish, and German courses is not brought into 
play until midway through the course. 

I found that my progress was not as rapid as I 
had hoped. I had counted on getting through nearly 
all of it before having to set down my thoughts on it, 
and believed there was ample time. In fact, though, 
Tm only about a third of Con tinned on page 101 
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The cabinets above were assembled from the parts 
shown at the right. Although the tuner and preamplifier 
are installed vertically front a toft panel, they 
also could be fitted horizontally through a front panel. The 
tape deck rests on adjustable dents; alternately, it 
may be fitted more permanently on its own cut-out panel. 
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A Cabinet for Connoisseurs 

By Norman Eisenherg 



Tthatever the pleasure some enthusiasts take 
in the sight of audio components exposed in pristine 
beauty on shelves and tables, even they will surely 
be given pause by the aesthetic and functional per- 
suasiveness of a new scries of cabinets from Barzilay, 
a leading West Coast furniture manufacturer. De- 
signer Jack lienveniste has created an equipment 
cabinet that is visually attractive, is sensibly priced, 
and — above all — caters to the special needs of a 
component installation and its owner, regardless 
of how prone the latter may be to experimenting, 
interchanging units, or expanding the system. Com- 
plementing the equipment cabinet is a pair of 
matching speaker enclosures that arc acoustically 
suited to a number of possible speaker systems. 
This ensemble is also available as a kit — and one 
which goes together easily and quickly. 

Over-all dimensions of the equipment cabinet 
are 2834 inches high, 57 inches wide, and I inches 
deep, plus an additional P/s-inch clearance at the 
rear for the lift-up top's hinges. The separate speaker 
enclosures, designed to flank the main cabinet, meas- 
ure the same height and depth and are 19 inches 
wide. The kit version of the three units, called the 
Design I Ensemble, costs $269.50, or S 161.50 for 
the K-61 equipment cabinet, and $54 for each of 
the K-62 speaker enclosures. The entire ensemble, 
factory-built and finished, costs $432 (Model 100E), 
or $256 for the Model 161 equipment cabinet and 
$88 for each of the Model 162 speaker enclosures. 
The pieces described here are the kit units. 

The equipment cabinet, to begin with, is made 
of the highest-grade American black walnut -T4-inch 
plywood. The main sections arc cut from the same 
board so that when the cabinet is completed, the 
grains of all visible surfaces match perfectly. Well 
sanded on arrival, the pieces need only some 
more fine-sanding and the application of the oils 
and wax supplied to take on a professional finish 
that brings out the rich grain of the wood. Critical 
edges are not merely covered with veneer but arc 
inlaid with solid walnut strips. 

A lift-up top as well as three sliding doors are 
provided. This dual access, combined with remov- 
able and adjustable interior panels and brackets, 
permits components to be installed from the top, or 
front, or both, and of course facilitates their re- 
moval for servicing or replacement. The nominal 
three divisions of the cabinet suggest a logical group- 
ing of turntable, tuner and amplifier controls, and 
tape deck — with ample space below for some rec- 
ord and tape storage, a power amplifier (if a separate 
prcamp is used above), and accessories such as head- 



phones, record cleaners, spare cables, and so on. 
The turntable and tape deck compartments may be 
treated as wells into which the equipment, on its 
own base, may be placed to rest on a hidden shelf — 
or the shell itself may be cut out as required to 
serve as both base and cabinet fitment for a more 
tailored look. In either installation, the panel rests 
on adjustable cleats so that it may be raised, lowered, 
or removed entirely. 

Across the front of each compartment an addi- 
tional walnut panel may be fitted. This panel, ex- 
tending only part of the distance vertically, will hide 
the innards of component chassis and the under- 
sides of turntables and tape decks, yet it still permits 
access to them. Alternatively, these front semi-panels 
may be cut out and the tuner and or amplifier 
mounted horizontally in them. Under either ar- 
rangement, the front sliding doors still provide com- 
plete camouflage for everything. 

The K-62 speaker enclosure is roomy enough 
to house a speaker system with its own enclosure. 
If one intends to buy such a speaker, it would seem 
sensible to order it unfinished inasmuch as it will 
fit readily into the finished K-62. For this use the 
bottom panel and speaker mounting board of the 
K-62 should he omitted during assembly. 

Alternately, the K-62 may be used as an en- 
closure proper, for installing naked speakers. The 
main mounting baffle is cut for a 15-inch speaker, 
but a reducing board is supplied for holding a 12- 
inch speaker. The cabinet provides about V/i cubic 
feet of inside space and is ported. It is, acoustically, 
a compromise that can he adjusted to provide good 
loading for a number of high quality speakers with 
fairly low resonances. For instance, we experi- 
mented with one 15-inch coaxial that had a res- 
onance when unbaffled of 30 cps, and a rapid 
roll-off in response below that frequency. In the 
K-62 enclosure, (he 30-cps peak was considerably 
reduced, and a new peak appeared near 20 cps, in- 
dicating that the speaker was being well loaded in 
the bass region. This extension of bass response was 
accompanied with some heaviness or tonal hang- 
over with the port completely open, but by partially 
closing it with a block of wood, we were able to 
achieve cleaner and tighter bass. Obviously, some 
experimentation would be required tor an optimum 
match between the K-62 and any given speaker. 
Stcreophiles not inclined to such experimenting 
would naturally select an integrated speaker system 
in which the drivers and enclosure arc supplied as 
a unit. And such a system, of course, may be placed 
as a unit within the K-62 housing. 
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new from 



originators of scratch-proof high fidelity tone arms 



SCRATCH-PROOF 
CARTRIDGE 
ASSEMRLY FOR 
GARRARD 
AND MIRACORD 
OWNERS 




Attention music lovers and felinophiles: Interesting to note that both cat and cartridge have retractile sty li tor gentleness and protection from scratching 
NEEDLE PROTECTION . . . 



GREATER RECORD AND 
FINER RECORD REPRODUCTION 

Now, owners of Garrard Laboratory® Type "A" and AT -6 ami 
MiraconJ Model 10 and Model 10H Automatic Turntables can 
assure themselves unprecedented and unparalleled record and 
needle protection, and highest sound quality simply by plugging 
in the Sliure Stereo Dynetic GARD-A-MATIC "floating" car- 
tridge assembly. Nothing else to buy ... no wiring, no soldering, 
just plug in. 

Ingenious GARD-A-MATIC cartridge inside a special tone-arm 
shell ends scratching due to dropping the tone arm or acci- 
dentally dragging it across the grooves . . , records stay new, 
sound new. Needles last longer- -can't be damaged by pressing 
arm on record. Does away with tone arm "bounce" from Moor 
vibrations, etc. Even plays warped records. And, the perform- 
ance characteristics are those of the famed Shure Stereo 
Dynetic cartridges. 



SPECIFICATIONS 



Frequency Responses: 

Output Voltage: 

Channel Separation: 

Recommended Load Impedance: 

Compliance: 

Tracking: 

Inductance: 

D. C. Resistance: 

Stylus: 

Stylus Replacement: 



From 20 to 20,000 cps 

6 millivolts per channel 

more than 22.5 db at 1000 cps 

47,000 ohms 

20.0 x 10-6 cm per dyne 

1.5 to 3.0 grams 

600 millihenries 

750 ohms 

.0007' diamond 

N99 



MODEL M99/A, Fits Garrard Laboratory® model "A". Includes tone arm 
head, factory mounted cartridge, .0007' diamond. MODEL M99/AT6, Fits 
Garrard AT-6. Includes tone arm head, factory mounted cartridge, .0007" 
diamond. Model M99/M10. Fits Miracord Models 10 or 10H. Includes tone 
arm head, factory mounted cartridge, .0007" diamond. MODEL N99, Re- 
placement stylus assembly, .0007' diamond. 
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Patented and Patents Pending 
CARTRIDGE ASSEMBLY 
WRITE FOR DETAILS TO: SHURE BROTHERS, INC 222 HARTREY AVE.. EVANST0N, ILLINOIS 
CIRCLE 74 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 
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The consumer s guide 




AT A GLANCE: The Wollensak 1580, offered by 
Revere, is a compact tape recorder, designed for four- 
and two-track stereo or monophonic recording and play- 
back. It will record sound-on-sound, play tape together 
with a live external source for special applications, and 
serve too as a small public address system. It may be 
heard through its own built-in amplifiers and speakers 
or connected to feed an external amplifier and speaker 
system. In addition to this versatility, United States 
Testing Company. Inc., found that the 1580 provides 
relatively high performance electronically and mechani- 
cally, and has been designed and laid out so as to be very 
easy to operate. Dimensions are 12 3/8 inches wide, 7 1/4 
inches high, and 1 1 inches deep. An additional 2 1 /5 
inches depth must be allowed for tape reels. The chassis, 
including tape transport and electronics, is fitted into a 
neatly styled case that has a lift-out handle for carrying 
the machine. The 1580 is supplied with two small 
microphones, a power cord, various signal cables for 
all playback and recording operations, a slip-on plastic 
cover, and an excellent instruction manual. Price is 
$379. Manufacturer: Revere Camera Co., a subsidiary 
of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 320 East 
21st St., Chicago 16, 111. 



IN DETAIL: Along the front of the 1580 are a volume 
and tone control as well as a neon recording level indi- 
cator for each channel. The tone controls are marked 
with designations of "Balanced Tone," "Bass," "Hi-Fi," 
and "Treble." The level indicators have one side marked 
"Normal" and the other side marked "Distort." In 
normal operation, the volume control is adjusted so 
that the "distort" side does not flicker on peak volumes 
while the "normal" side still flashes. 

Across the top of the recorder are its four main 
operating control tabs: a combination speed selector and 
AC power switch, a record/play selector for the left 
channel, a start-stop control for either the play or 
recording mode, and a record/play selector for the right 
channel. To the right of these tabs is a lever for operat- 
ing the recorder in its fast forward and rewind modes, 
and to the left of the control tabs is a tape index counter. 
The machine also has an automatic shutoff, which is 
effective in all operating modes. 

The 1580 contains two V4 -track stereo heads — one 
for erase and the other for record/playback. (Direct 
tape monitoring while recording is not possible on this 
recorder.) In order to shift the heads vertically, so as 
to align them for various stereo or mono functions in 



Equipment reports are based on laboratory measurements and listening tests. Data for the reports, 
on equipment other than loudspeakers, is obtained by the United States Testinq Company Inc., 
of Hobpken, New Jersey, a completely independent organization which, since 1880. has been a 
REPORT POLICY leader ' n product evaluation. Speaker reports are based on controlled listening tests. Occasionally, 

a supplementary agency may be invited to contribute to the testing program. The choice of 
equipment to be tested rests with the editors of HIGH FIDELITY. No report, or portion thereof 
may be reproduced for any purpose or in any form without written permission of the publisher." 
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Response of Wollensak varied us tone control was adjusted. See report for explanation. 



half-track or quarter-track, a wheel adjustment is pro- 
vided to the left of the head assembly. A pause control 
is located at the right side of the deck for instantly 
stopping or starling the tape motion. This is useful when 
recording off the air for eliminating short unwanted 
sections of the program. It can also be a valuable aid 
in editing the tape. The rear panel contains output jacks 
for 8-ohm extension speakers and for high level inputs 
to a high fidelity amplifier. Also found here are the 
inputs to the recorder as well as the connection for the 
AC power cord. 

The machine contains one four-pole induction motor 
and a maze of wheels, belts, springs, and linkages within 
its very compact case. Despite its complexity, everything 
appears to be well built The electronics are located at 
the bottom of the recorder and are also well assembled. 
Point-to-point wiring is used throughout. The circuits 
are fairly conventional. Four hum-balance potenti- 
ometers are provided to minimize hum. 

The recorder proved to be foolproof in its operation, 
and could be switched from one mode of operation to 
another without developing either tape slack or tape 
spillage. Operation was sure and positive, yet gentle 
on the tape. The tape ran somewhat slow at both speeds. 
The measured speed error for 7.5 ips was 1.8% at 
117 volts line voltage. 2.4% at 105 volts, and 1.5% 
at 129 volts. At 3.75 ips. UST< measured an error of 
1.7% at 117 volts. 2.3% at 105 volts, and 1.5% at 
129 volts. 

Tape flutter and wow at 7.5 ips were 0.12% and 
0.14% respectively. At 3.75 ips, the figures increased 
to 0.2% and 0.16%. The Wollensaks rewind time for 
a 7-inch, 1, 200-foot reel of standard tape was 2.32 
minutes at either tape speed setting. The fast forward 
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time for the same reel of tape varied with speed setting 
and was 1.62 minutes at 7,5 ips and 3.16 minutes at 
3.75 ips. All these are favorable figures for this class 
of equipment. 

The playback response of the tape recorder, meas- 
ured with the tone control in the "Hi-Fi** position, showed 
a rather severe low frequency rolloff. but both channels 
were flat within ±2.5 db from 400 cps to 15 kc. At 
100 cps, both channels were down approximately 7.5 db. 

The record/playback response of the recorder at 
7.5 ips contained an even greater low frequency rolloff. 
with the left channel down 9 db at 100 cps and the right 
channel down 10.3 db. Both channels peaked at about 
12.5 kc and fell off to -3 db at about 17 kc. This 
shows that while the Wollensak has very good high 
frequency recording capability, its low frequency equali- 
zation is not as accurate. However, the unit docs have 
tone controls which are effective on playback only, and 
the measurements indicate that most of the bass loss is 
in playback and not in recording. Thus, by adjusting the 
tone controls for maximum bass, the user can obtain a 
relatively good record/playback characteristic, that is 
to say, +2, -5 db from 40 to 15,000 cycles per second. 
This curve, as well as the curve made with the tone 
controls in the "Balanced Tone" position, is shown 
in the charts. The "Balanced Tone" position improved 
the low frequency-to-high frequency balance somewhat, 
while the "Bass" position helped the low frequency 
response considerably while only slightly dropping the 
high frequency response. Either position, however, will 
permit the 1580 to sound better than the *'Hi-Fi" posi- 
tion — for record/playback as well as when playing a 
prerecorded tape. 

At 3.75 ips, the high frequency response rolled off 
at a somewhat lower frequency than it did at 7.5 ips, 
with the left channel falling to -5 db at 10.3 kc and the 
right channel to -5 db at 8.6 kc. 

The distortion curves show that the recorder's dis- 
tortion was fairly low at both tape speeds when measure- 
ments were performed with a -10 VU recording level. 
At the fast speed, less than 2.5% THD was noted on 
both channels from 200 cps to 10 kc, while at the slow 
speed the THD remained under 4% from 120 cps to 
9 kc on both channels. 

The recorder's signal-to-noise ratio was 49 db on 
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the left channel and 45 db on the right channel (re 0 
VU). In addition, there was a considerable safety margin 
above 0 VU before the recorded signal would become 
distorted and the "distort" light would glow. 

The recording level for the 3% THD point was +8 
VU on the left channel and + 5 VU on the right channel. 
The recorder's IM distortion was generally low, being 
less than 2.5% at the 0 VU level. 

The power amplifier in the Wollensak was capable 
of providing 4.1 watts of audio power at 8 ohms im- 
pedance at clipping on the left channel, and 4.5 watts 
on the right channel. 

Since the recorder has separate record/play switches 
for each channel, it can be used for (monophonic) 
sound-on-sound recordings. However, when used in this 
mode, the high frequency bias signal is presented at the 



output jacks of the recorder on the ''play" channel, and 
up to 6 volts of this 73.5 kc signal is available at either 
the preamp output jack or across an 8-ohm load at the 
extension speaker output jack. This signal was found to 
be 7.5 db higher in level than the level of a 700-cps, 
-10 VU recorded signal on playback. If such a high- 
level signal is fed into a high-powered amplifier, the 
possibility exists that the tweeter in the speaker system 
will be burned out after a short while. This point, 
though not demonstrated in the laboratory, is raised 
merely as a note of caution. That is to say, it would 
appear that when sound-on-sound recordings are being 
made, the Wollensak 1580 should be disconnected from 
any external equipment. After the recording has been 
made, it can of course be reconnected to either extension 
speakers or amplifier and speakers, as desired. 





Knight-Kit Model KB-85 

Stereo Power Amplifier 



AT A GLANCE: The Knight KB-85, offered by Allied 
Radio, is a dual-channel basic or power amplifier capa- 
ble of delivering up to 35 watts per channel with low 
distortion. Available only in kit form, the unit was 
built and tested at United States Testing Company, Inc. 
Dimensions are 14 inches wide, % X A inches high, and 
9 inches deep. Price: $69.95. An optional metal cover 
costs $6.50. Manufacturer: Allied Radio Corp., 100 
N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, III, 

IN DETAIL: Inasmuch as each channel of the KB-85 
is driven from a level control at the amplifier's input, it 
is possible to regulate the gain of the amplifier and 
thereby adjust its sensitivity as required for use with dif- 
ferent signal sources. When used as a monophonic ampli- 
fier, the "A" channel control becomes the signal level 
control and the U B" channel control serves to balance 
the gain of each half of the amplifier. A special balance 
circuit with a "press-to-test" button is included to help 
balance the gain for mono use. 

The amplifier uses two EL37 pentodes per channel 
in the push-pull output sections, and the output trans- 
formers have taps for 4-, 8-, 1 6-, and 32-ohm speakers. 
Negative feedback is used from the secondary of each 
output transformer back to the cathode of the first 
voltage amplifier. Provisions have been made for bal- 
ancing the output tubes (provided that a 100-ma DC 
milliammeter is available). Four meter jacks on the rear 
panel of the amplifier allow insertion of the meter into 
the cathode circuit of any of the four EL37 tubes. 

The power supply of the KB-85 utilizes two GZ34/ 
5AR4 rectifier tubes which, combined with a rather 
hefty power transformer, give the other tubes all the 
power they need. The entire power supply is a very 
heavy-duty unit, indicating that the amplifier's per- 
formance with two channels operating should be just 
about as good as when only one channel is operating. 



This, in fact, proved to be the case in USTCs tests. 
The KB-85 delivered 33.6 watts of power at clipping 
with only 0.22% harmonic distortion when only the left 
channel was operating. With both channels operating 
together, the left channel provided 30.5 watts of power 
output at the same distortion level, which is quite good. 
The right channel operating alone provided 34 watts 
output at clipping with only 0.27% distortion. 

The amplifier's power bandwidth, which was meas- 
ured at the 0.5% distortion level, extended from 27 cps 
to 16 kc, with the amplifier providing 35 watts output 
at 1,000 cps. The distortion curve at full power, meas- 
ured with 33.6 watts output on the left channel, shows 
that the distortion remains under 1% from 38 cps to 12 
kc, but rises very rapidly below and above that range. 
At half power, however, the distortion remained under 
0.5% from 28 cps to 20 kc. 

The amplifier's frequency response was flat within 
+ 0 and -0.5 db from 5 cps to 15 kc. It was down to 
-1 db at 23 kc, and to -3 db at 48 kc. The response fell 
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off to -9 db at 100 kc but peaked up to +1.2 db at 140 
kc, above which frequency it fell off very rapidly again. 

Square-wave response was very good at low fre- 
quencies, showing a relatively small phase shift at 50 
cps. At high frequencies, a considerable amount of 
ringing was observed which is shown in the 10-kc 
square-wave photograph. Despite this ringing, however, 
the amplifier was found to be quite stable, even with 
pure capacitive loading. 

The intermodulation distortion of the KB-85 was 
very low, being less than 0.2% up to 10 watts and less 
than 0.5% up to 33 watts. Total hum and noise was 
95 db below full output and the amplifier's sensitivity 
for full output was 0.58 volts on the left channel and 
0.49 volts on the right channel. The damping factor 
was 16 at the 8-ohm output taps. These are all very 
favorable figures. 

The physical layout of this unit gives a very neat 
appearance, both from the outside and on the inside, 
within the chassis. Printed circuit boards are used to 
make the construction of this unit fairly easy. However, 
once the boards are installed within the chassis, and are 
connected in place, only the copper side of the boards 
is accessible. Additional wiring and components are 
then placed on top of the boards. Thus, if ever one of 
the components on the board needs servicing, all this 
must be removed to get at it, a chore that USTC figures 
would entail several hours of work for the repairman. 
Yet, USTC also points out that if the KB-85 is as- 
sembled and wired carefully by the kit builder, it may 
never require such servicing. 



How It Went Together 

The kit went together moderately easily for an ex- 
perienced kit builder who was able to overcome the dif- 
ficulties encountered. The tithe sockets were larger than 
the chassis holes, and the spacers provided as srand-offs 
for the printed circuit boards were too long to permit 
the application of lock washers and nuts. Accordingly, 
the tube sockets were ground to fit, and double-nuts 
were used as board stand-offs. 

Two capacitors of correct value but different part 




Squure^wave response, 50 cps and 10 kc, 

numbers were supplied without amendment to the in- 
structions or parts fist. The fuse was missing and was 
obtained locally. 

The components were well packaged for shipment 
and the plan used by Knight of mounting the resistors 
on cards simplified their identification during assembly. 

The instruction manual was in general carefully 
prepared, and instructions were simple and concise. 
Two minor errors were noted: the reference to r * Figure 
10 on page 7" should be changed to page 3 t and the 
reference to 'Figure 29 on page 25" should be changed 
to page 21. Total assembly time was fourteen hours. 



Shure SME 3009 (Series 2) 
Tone Arm 




AT A GLANCE: I he new Model 3009 (Series 2) is 
an improved version of the highly reputed SME tone 
arm. It is a 12-inch arm suited to records up to 12 
inches in diameter. Tests conducted at United States 
Testing Company. Inc.. indicate that the new SME is 
very nearly the last word in tone arm design, offering 
adiustments that take some time and effort to set 
up but that do provide optimum tracking conditions 
for any known cartridge. Price is $89.50. A 16-inch 
model— the 3012 — is designed for 1 6-inch transcrip- 
tion discs and costs $99.50. The SME arms are manu- 
factured by SME Limited. Steyning. Sussex, England, 
and are marketed in the U. S. A. by Shure Brothers, 
Inc., 222 Hartley Ave., Evanston, III. 



IN DET ML: The design of the SME arm, first in- 
troduced about three years ago, showed an unprece- 
dented attention to all the details of the construction 
and operation of a tone arm, such that the resultant 
product was unsurpassed in its ability to provide 
optimum tracking with any known make of cartridge. 
Not content with this achievement, SME designers 
have further improved and refined their product, now 
designated as the Series 2. 

The new SME arm is lighter in weight than the 
former model by about 15%. thus enabling the balanc- 
ing counterweight to be smaller. The reduction, in 
weight and size, is designed to facilitate balancing the 
arm during its installation as well as to provide some- 
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what greater ability to track warped records. In addition, 
the lower weight renders the arm — when balanced — 
less susceptible to external shock and jarring of the 
turntable. Instead of the friction adjustment used on 
the original SME f which sometimes shifted during use, 
the new model uses a set-screw that holds the weight 
firmly in place. The new arm includes a ''bias ad- 
justment" that acts as an "anti-skating" device to improve 
tracking even further, particularly when ultrahigh com- 
pliance cartridges are used. The arm's mounting base is 
thinner than before; combined with its vertical height ad- 
justment, this refinement permits the SME arm to be 
set up correctly for any thickness of turntable and for 
any stylus angle desired. The plug-in shell, or head, 
used on the SME is interchangeable with that of the 
Ortofon (this part is, in fact, made for SME by Ortofon), 
and suggests the beginnings of a possible move toward 
the standardization of cartridge terminals and shell- 
to-arm pin connections — something that this journal 
emphatically endorses as an aid to making high quality 
audio products more familiar to less technically minded 
people, and also to facilitate interchanging of cartridge 
heads for experimental purposes. 

It is, in fact, this last point that is a major part 
of the design philosophy behind the SME arm. That is 
to say, the arm is intended to accommodate any make 
of cartridge — regardless of such requirements as weight, 
tracking force, stylus position, and so on — and to permit 
that cartridge to perform at its best. To accomplish 
this, the arm is provided with a number of adjustments, 
more than on any other arm we have encountered. 
Installing the arm — and then making these numerous 
adjustments — takes some time and effort, but once set 
up correctly the arm does achieve its avowed aim. 

It is a precision instrument throughout its com- 
plex design. The arm is fitted to the turntable mount- 
ing board over a rather large elongated opening in 
the board, which must be precut to size. A slotted 
metal bed-plate is mounted to the turntable base through 
four rubber gronimets to provide vibration isolation, 
and the base of the arm may be slid through a distance 
of one inch on the bed-plate to provide for adjustment 
of stylus overhang and tracking error. The base also 
contains an adjustment for arm height as well as a lever- 
operated hydratdic mechanism for lowering and raising 
the arm over the record. A flick of the lever lowers 
the arm to the record slowly and gently. Another flick 
lifts the arm. 

The arm's lateral bearings, which consist of friction- 
free precision ball races, are enclosed in a pillar in 
the arm ba>e. Above the pillar assembly are a set of 
horizontal knife-edge bearings that support the arm 
itself and which also are virtually friction-free. The 
height ol the pillar is adjustable. Below the pillar, on 
the underside of the turntable mounting board, the 
signal leads terminate in a sturdy output socket to which 
a mating plug is connected. The leads themselves exert 
no influence on the free movement of the arm, and 



the wiring system facilitates four- or three -wire stereo, 
as well as mono, hookups with positive grounding to 
eliminate any hum. The tubular section of the arm. 
which is offset at the front end. is lined with wood 
to damp the tone arm's resonance, and the arm is 
terminated in front with a plastic plug-in shell. 

At the rear of the arm is the system of counter- 
weights to provide for longitudinal and lateral balance. 
The counterweights are isolated from the tone arm 
proper by a compliant rubber joint. After the arm has 
been balanced, one of the sliding weights is moved 
forward along a scale calibrated in fractions of a 
gram to set the tracking force at the stylus. With light 
cartridges, the total range of adjustment will be 2.5 
grams in 0.25-gram increments, while for heavier car- 
tridges the total range of adjustment will be 5 grams 
in 0.5 -gram increments. USTC found the accuracy of 
this adjustment to be better than ±0.1 gram, which 
obviates the need for a separate stylus force gauge. 

The tf bias adjuster" may be used to compensate for 
the lateral force that is produced by the geometry of 
the arm and the friction of the stylus on the record, and 
which tends to pull the pickup toward the center of the 
record, thereby exerting more pressure along one wall of 
the groove. To compensate for this force — which has 
been held to produce distortion and uneven or acceler- 
ated record groove wear — an opposing force of constant 
amplitude is applied to the arm at the rear of its 
lateral bearings. The exact point of application of this 
force can be varied, depending on the tracking force, 
and — when correctly adjusted — results in a variable 
lateral torque that tends to pull the stylus away from 
the center of the record. This torque, derived from a 
small weight at the end of a nylon thread, neutralizes 
the "skating** tendency and thus removes one more 
adverse influence on the accurate tracking of the pickup. 
Its effectiveness is best observed when using a high com- 
pliance cartridge at a very low tracking force. USTCs 
tests were run with the Shure M33-5 cartridge, which 
was found to track heavily modulated test records 
perfectly at 1 gram — with the bias adjuster set ac- 
cordingly. With this adjustment removed, some mis- 
tracking was observed on the oscilloscope. 

The resonant frequency of the SME arm is some- 
where below 10 cps and has no effect on performance. 
The Tcel" of the arm, a careful examination of its 
construction, and the tracking tests performed with it 
all indicate a really "ultrafine" product. It is. of course, 
an expensive item and one that requires some fussing 
over during installation, as well as changes in adjust- 
ments should one care to substitute a new cartridge. 
These very adjustments, however, enable the SME to 
lay valid claim to being a truly "universal" tone arm 
and an outstanding performer in all respects. From this 
standpoint, it should appeal to the audio perfectionist 
who has not settled on an integrated arm-and-cartridgc 
design, or who is predisposed to experimenting and to 
trying different cartridges. 



Heathkit Model GR-22 
Television Set 



AT A GLANCF: One of the newest kits from Heath 
and indeed one of the newest of its kind in general* 
is a high quality. 23-inch screen, black and white tele- 
vision receiver available in do-it-yourself foim. Assem- 
bly, considering its advanced and complex circuitry, is 
relatively easy — faster in fact than some audio kits. 



Performance of a kit-built version, on both video 
and audio, was found to be extremely fine, rivaling 
that of costlier factory-built sets. The basic set t GR-22, 
consists of the chassis and picture tube and costs $169,95. 
An optional walnut frame. Model GRA-22-2, may be 
ordered for custom-installing the set into an existing 
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Heat hk it GR-22 hi its cabinet. Set also ttnty 
be used with wall-iuoitnt {see facing page). 



cabinet or wall unit. Cost is $25.95. Alternately, one 
may fashion ones own mount from templates supplied. 
A handsome walnut cabinet. Model GRA-22-1, $89.95, 
also is available. This cabinet, styled to match Heath's 
AE-20 cabinet series, includes a 6- by 9-inch oval speaker 
and thus makes the set a self-contained, complete unit. 
Without this option, the builder is expected to use his 
own speaker. As supplied, the GR-22 receives the stand- 
ard VHF band (channels 2 to 13). An optional UHF 
tuner, for channels 14 through 82, also is sold for 
$27.95; it may he added to the set at any time. Chassis 
dimensions are: 29 inches wide, 1 9*4 inches high, I7 l /i 
inches deep. Mounting frame dimensions are: 30 5 a 
inches wide by 20 3 a inches high. The frame adds an 
additional l$fe inches to the over-all depth. Cabinet 
dimensions are: 36 inches wide, 32 7 /» inches high, and 
20 l A inches deep. Manufacturer: Heath Company, 
Benton Harbor Mich. 

IN DETAIL: The recent attention that has been given 
to television by educational groups, government agen- 
cies, viewers individually and in groups, and by 
sources within the industry itself is beginning to bear 
fruit. Not only are there more programs of serious 
musical and other worthwhile content, but they are 
being made available in ever widening areas. What's 
more, the technical standards of telecasting have been 
under examination; here too — particularly in the sound 
portion of programs — improvement has been noted. 

All this suggests, of course, a new need for im- 
proved television sets to handle whatever will be pro- 
grammed and transmitted. What might be called a "high 
fidelity" — or at least a high quality — television set is 
one that is designed and built to rigorous standards and 
high performance specifications. Such a set would be 
one in which the sound is handled carefully and not — 
as in most sets — provided as an afterthought, or as a 
poor second to the picture. The picture itself should be 
clear and distinct, and easy to watch for reasonably 
long periods (viewing fatigue, as well as listening fatigue, 
must go!). From the standpoint of its usefulness, the 
set ideally should be available as self-contained with 
its own speaker, and also readily adaptable for con- 
necting to ones own speaker, or into a high fidelity 
system via a suitable input jack on the control amplifier 
or preamplifier. Finally, if such a set is offered as a 
kit, it should be fairly easy to build and should present 
no post-construction alignment problems. 

The new TV set from Heath, in a word, meets 
all these requirements very handily. The circuitry is 
"sophisticated" and employs recent techniques as well 



as high quality components. Sixteen tubes (including 
the picture tube) are used as well as a dual selenium 
rectifier, a crystal diode, and a silicon diode. 

Channels are selected by a rotating turret tuner 
which has a set of four coils for each channel. A 
Nuvistor (6DS4) is used for rf amplification, and a dual- 
purpose tube (6CG8A) serves as oscillator and mixer. 
The resultant IF signal then goes through three stages 
of amplification. The sound portion goes through addi- 
tional IF amplification and then to a sound detector 
stage, the output of which drives a cathode follower as 
well as an audio amplifier stage. The former circuit 
terminates in an output jack for feeding an external 
amplifier; the latter, in a jack for connecting a speaker 
directly. The picture tube itself gets a 20,000-volt bright- 
ening signal from the high-voltage supply, a fused circuit 
containing two half-wave rectifiers. The low-voltage 
supply is transformer-operated and is protected by a 
circuit-breaker. The filament supply is protected by a 
fuse. A thermistor in this circuit provides a warm-up 
time to permit tubes and other parts to reach their 
operating levels gradually. The power supply is well 
filtered and the set is hum-free. 

The GR-22 is handsomely and modernly styled. Its 
controls, set in a neat escutcheon, are arranged vertically 
to the right of the screen. From the top, they include 
a channel selector and fine tuning knob, a space for the 
control of the optional UHF tuner (which may be 
added later if desired), a picture or contrast control, 
the off, on and sound volume control, brightness, vertical 
hold, and horizontal hold controls. The last three con- 
trols actually are dual concentric types; with their 
knobs removed, there are screwdriver adjustments in- 
side the shafts that are used when installing the set. 
The sound take-off jacks are located under the chassis. 

In use, the GR-22 has proven to be significantly 
more sensitive than many well-known factory-built 
sets, and at least as sensitive and as clear as the best 
we have encountered. The simple fact is that in a very 
difficult reception area it has received channels more 
clearly under its own power than another set had been 
receiving with the aid of a booster. It also has received, 
with the aid of a large roof-mounted antenna and 
rotator, channels not normally expected in this area. 

On the "normal" channels, the picture is very clear, 
almost like a glossy photograph. The controls work 
smoothly and effectively. Following the instructions for 
touch-up alignment in the manual, we were able — 
literally by a quarter-turn of one coil — to get the picture 
fine-tuning control to synchronize exactly with the best 
sound, so that by fine-tuning one you do not automati- 
cally detune the other. 

The picture is large enough to be viewed com- 
fortably from fairly long distances in the room, yet 
is sharp enough so that it does not become blurred when 
viewed closer up. This picture also is equally well 
focused at all portions of the screen. Reception is re- 
markably steady, and there is virtually no rolling, jump- 
ing, or fading due to atmospheric disturbances, passing 
aircraft, and the like. The safety glass in front of the 
screen is bonded directly to it for safety as well as re- 
duced glare, and the picture may be enjoyed with lights 
on in the room. Glowing lamps are hardly reflected by 
the screen. 

Complementing the high quality picture is the sound 
of the GR-22. As stated, one output jack provides an 
amplified audio signal for connecting directly to a 
speaker (one s own, or the 6- by 9-inch whizzer-loaded 
oval unit supplied with the optional cabinet). The sound 
thus heard is clean and smooth enough to make one 
realize that it is, after all, an FM signal. It is noticeably 
better than the sound heard from many TV sets. 
Alternately, the sound may be taken from the other 
output jack (labeled "amplifier 1 ') for feeding into the 
"tuner" or other high-level input ("spare" or "auxiliary") 
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on a high fidelity amplifier and thence to the speaker 
or speakers being driven by that amplifier. In this 
connection, the TV sound comes from the sound detec- 
tor stage, through a cathode follower, bypassing the 
GK-22's own audio stage. The TV set thus becomes 
similar to an FM tuner for those channels being re- 
ceived. A direct comparison of this sound with that 
supplied by an FM tuner receiving the same channel- 
both sets playing through the same amplifier and speaker 
— indicated clearly that the TV set was furnishing as 
fine a signal as that obtained from the FM tuner. 

Indeed, such sound — combined with the excellent 
picture and smooth operation of the GR-22 — adds up 
to a program source worthy of serious attention. The 
GR-22, in sum, lends new meaning to the concept of 
the "home entertainment center" and suggests that the 
effort involved in integrating a TV set with a high 
fidelity sound system is well worth the expending. In 
view of its performance, case of construction, adapt- 
ability for installation, and cost, we regard the GR-22 
as a significant development in electronic kits, one of 
which Heath may well be proud. 




How It Went Together 

The most surprising thing about btii tiling the GR-22 
kit was the degree to which a complex electronic unit 
has been simplified for the kit builder. Constructing 
this TV set was hardly more difficult than building an 
FM tuner or an audio amplifier; in fact, it was in 
some ways a good deal easier and faster (seventeen 
hours) than some audio kits previously assembled. It 
may not be a kit for the rank beginner, but it cer- 
tainly is fair game for anyone who has constructed 
any electronic kit before. Most of the wiring is done on 
two printed circuit boards. One of these (the IF section) 
is fully p reassembled; on the other (the sweep circuit), 
the builder mounts the components himself. The high- 
voltage section is fully p reassembled, as is the front-end 
tuning section. Both the from end and the IF circuits 
also are pre aligned and a few simple adjustments (fol- 
lowing the kit instruction manual, and without using 
professional alignment instruments) are all that is 
needed to bring the set readily up to peak performance. 
The controls require very little wiring, and installing 
the picture tube — while requiring care and patience and 
the help of another pair of hands — presents no real 
difficulties. All parts, as well as an alignment tool, 
a hex- nut starter, and a supply of solder, were well 
packaged and easily identified. The instruction manual 
is remarkably clear and easy to follow, and includes 
a section on how the set works as well as a detailed 
and illustrated trouble-shooting guide. Judging from the 
construction and performance to date of the GR-22, 
this fast section happily may not be needed for a long 
time to come — but it is comforting to have it included. 



A Word On Rumble. . . « 

As part of iis joint test program, High Fidelity 
and United States Testing Company, Inc., are constantly 
reexamining and reevaluating existing test procedures 
and methods of reporting data. The aim is to enhance 
the accuracy and objectivity of the reports as well as 
to perform a much needed consumer and industry 
service by helping to achieve standardization of test 
methods. In many areas of testing there either is no 
standardization, or the existing standard is so loosely 
defined that the data thus derived often must be sup- 
plemented with qualitative explanation, analysis, and 
insight. One such area is the measurement of turntable 
rumble, which is expressed as a number of decibels 
below the level of a given test tone. By using different 
reference signals, or by "weighting"' the rumble figure 
with such considerations as the human hearing curves, 
the actual rumble figures derived for the same turntable 
may vary by as much as 15 decibels. 

In the past, USTC used the standard NAB method 
(rumble measured from a reference tone of 100 cps 
recorded at 1.4 centimeters per second peak velocity), 
but weighted the measurements on the basis of specific 
bass frequencies that were producing the rumble in any 
given turntable. Effectively, then, the lower the rumble 
frequency the better the reported rumble figure. Con- 
siderable experience in this area, however, indicates 
that differences in design and construction among 
turntables produce rumble frequencies that vary widely 
from one model to another. Moreover, some turn- 
tables include their own arms while others must be 
measured with a deliberately chosen arm. As a result, 
the weighting itself becomes problematic. Because of 
these problems, rumble figures presented here since 
the beginning of this year have been unweighted and are 
the figures read directly from the test setup, in ac- 
cordance with the existing NAB specification. 

In practical terms, this means that the rumble figures 
published so far this year — on the Zenith Micro-Touch 
Changer (January) and the AR Turntable (March)— 
cannot be directly compared with the rumble figures 
published here previously. Our published measurements 
showed the Zenith to have a rumble of -37 db below the 
standard reference level, while that of the AR was 
-38 db. Under the old (weighted) system, these figures 
would have been some 10 to 15 db better — that is, in 
the area of -47 to -53 db. 

Readers should note that the unweighted method 
will be used henceforth, and allowances should therefore 
be made in comparing these figures with those published 
before the first of this year. It must be emphasized 
that the existing rumble specification does leave 
much to be desired for many reasons. For instance, 
it is entirely possible — using NAB procedures — to obtain 
two exactly similar rumble figures for two different 
turntables, even though the audible or effective rumble 
heard from each will vary appreciably. Being fully aware 
of this fact, and because of it, the reports do supple- 
ment the "bald" numbers with a fuller, qualitative ex- 
planation when required for accurately describing the 
performance of a particular model. 



REPORTS IN PROGRESS 

Roberts 1057 Tape Recorder 
Sherwood S-2100 Tuner 
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COLUM B IAS RECORDS 

Only rarely do the performance and its reproduction match the quality 
of the music itself. Here are just such achievements to which initiates 
turn and connoisseurs return again and again. 



Pj& THE SOUND OF 

a HOROWITZ 

M ARl AT71 T SOIUflt KT ? *XUMA.*N f M.RIAAJN 




In the second of his historic 
new recordings, Mr. Horowitz 
displays his superb artistry in 
a program of Schumann, Scar- 
latti, Schubert and Scriabin 




BcU Bartok 

Bluebeard's Castle 



g Bluebea rd 's C 



The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eufcen* Onb4ndy 




In this, the first recording in 
English translation, Eugene Or- 
mandy, The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and soloists Rosalind 
Elias and Jerome Hines lead us 
through Bart6k's mysterious 
and dramatic **BIuebeard*s 
Castle." 




S Bernstein 
Copland 

El Salon Mexico 
Appalachian 
Sprtng 

atVtr York 
Philharmonic 



Three great Copland scores 
performed with matchless vi- 
tality by Leonard Bernstein 
and the New York Philhar- 
monic. 




THE BLUE DANUBE 
A Johann Strauss Festival 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by 
Eugene Ormandy 




Eugene Ormandy and The 
Philadelphia Orchestra capture 
the carefree sound of old 
Vienna — Strauss waltzes played 
with all the charm, gaiety and 
splendor originally written in- 
to them. 



jf] LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
ZJ NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
SAINT SAENS 
THE CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS 




^^hmkomky 
SwiinXake 



THE PilllADEU'HIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANOT 




.K» Kiwi nf tlistnrinil )mjmil.'»rr 

Tine First Hftvrdhtm n f Opera in America 
S £ Columbia's % 

Grand 
Opera Series 



tiwrkn llffflpfi Kf M»lmr S. I.uminn-IWL - Ai.lu.ih. A Mi 
HtP-lk.SroltKti 



fftmm fv-mtii wfti'm 




A pair of delightful children's 
classics by Saint-Saens and Brit- 
ten, performed with color and 
wit by Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic. 



Tchaikovsky's finest and most 
popular ballet score — inter- 

Ereted with exquisite warmth 
y Eugene Ormandy and The 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 



The greatest voices from the 
Golden Age of Opera available 
for the first time in 60 years. A 
2-LP set. 



Eugene Ormandy conducts The 
Philadelphia Orchestra in an 
exciting program of orchestral 
showpieces by Bizet, Grieg, 
Gliere, Saint-Saens, Borodin 
Ravel, 
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Musi^/[akers *«*and 



TAKE A CONTROVERSIAL record- 
ing technique, add more than two mil- 
lion dollars to publicize it, and you 
have a recipe guaranteed to pique the 
curiosity of just about everyone inter- 
ested in reproduced sound. The topic 
of the moment is the recently launched 
RCA "Dynagroove" process. Views 
on the new records run the gamut 
from delight to debunk — with seem- 
ingly no one at a loss for an opinion. 
Our "Dynagroove" coverage in this 
issue includes an account of the un- 
veiling in Princeton and subsequent 
commercial repercussions (see page 
37), plus reviews of some of the first 
releases. Perhaps Robert C. Marsh's 
comments on the Leinsdorf-BSO 
Mahler First (page 66) come closest 
to explaining the wide disparity of 
opinion on the "Dynagroove*' sound: 
the meters say one thing, our cars 
something else. Which brings us back 
to psychoacoustics again. 

LAST SPRING Martin Mayer held 
forth in these pages on "The Triumphs 
and Trouhles of the Met." He made 
it abundantly clear that in recent sea- 
sons the venerable opera house had 
experienced far more troubles than 
triumphs, and his analysis put partic- 
ular stress on the weaknesses of the 
Mct's roster of conductors and the 
deficiencies of its orchestra. Last sea- 
son such strictures were certainly jus- 
tified. More often than not, the con- 
ducting was flaccid and routine, the 
playing wobbly and undernourished. 

But it is only just to bring the record 
up to date. Jn the New York season 
just ended (the Met is currently on 
tour), some striking and gratifying 
improvements were evident. General 
Manager Rudolf Bing had Ernest 
Ansermet on hand for Pel leas, Georg 
Solti for Tristan, Boris, and Otello, 
Karl Bohm for Fidelio and Ariadne, 
And the men in the pit rose to the 
occasion marvelously, (Their lumi- 
nous, delicately tinted tone in Pel leas, 
for instance, was almost unbelievable 
in light of what one had come to ex- 
pect.) Only one of Bing's star conduc- 
tors disappointed: Lorin Maazel, a fine 
musician but still relatively inexperi- 
enced in the opera house. His taut 
and inflexible beat wreaked consider- 
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The late Frauds Pottle tic. 



able havoc on the lilting strains of 
Der Rosen kavalier. 

Of the five new productions, the 
first and last — Die Meistersinger and 
Otello — were brilliant successes from 
just about every standpoint. Robert 
O'Hearn's sets for Die Meister singer 
evoked all the solidity and comfortable 
warmth of medieval Nuremberg, 
while Eugene Berman's backdrops and 
costumes for Otello were the last word 
in baroque fantasy and sumptuous 
color. Needless to say, there were 
ups and downs in the casting of both, 
but over-all the singing and conduct- 
ing adhered to a high level, and one 
came away with the impression of 
having experienced two thoroughly 
integrated musical re-creations. 

Aside from these gala productions, 
we encountered some astonishingly 
good performances in the ordinary 
nightly course of events. Slapdash, 
routine run-throughs of standard rep- 
ertoire were less in evidence, and one 
noticed a welcome sense of discipline 
and elan in much that was attempted. 
This season, be it noted, the Met's 
triumphs clearly outweighed its 
troubles. 

AS READERS of our "Notes from 
Abroad" reports will know, Columbia 
Records has been busy of late forging 
new alliances throughout the world. 
Because the "Columbia" trademark is 



the property in many countries of a 
rival enterprise (EMI), a new "CBS 
Records * label has been devised for 
use beyond the borders. The CBS line 
is now on sale in countries as diverse 
as Jamaica and Japan, Finland and 
France. "We believe," says Colum- 
bia's president, Goddard Licberson, 
"that it will be only a matter of time 
before CBS Records emerges as the 
No, 1 label throughout the world. In 
fulfilling its world-wide responsibilities 
to entertain, to educate, and to pro- 
vide living documents of our time, the 
new label hopefully shall set a standard 
in which the entire record industry 
may take pride." 

These are laudable sentiments, and 
we wish the CBS label well. But we 
must interpose a brief sour note. 
Among the "living documents of our 
time" which Columbia once provided 
were two incomparable collections of 
songs by the late Francis Poulcnc, 
sung by Pierre Bcrnac (for whom most 
of them were specifically written) 
and accompanied by the composer. 
Columbia was apparently sufficiently 
proud of these discs to include Francis 
Poulenc among the "many names from 
many lands [that] make up the world s 
most complete catalogue of recording 
artists.** The only trouble is that these 
historic, unique, and utterly wonderful 
Poulenc song recordings have long 
since been deleted from the Columbia 
catalogue. We believe that their rein- 
statement should be counted among 
the company's above-mentioned "re- 
sponsibilities." Cannot the Poulenc- 
Bernac recitals be reissued, here and 
abroad, as a memorial to the greatest 
song composer of the twentieth cen- 
tury? 

While on the subject of Poulenc, 
we'd like to put in a plea for a new 
recording of the Mass by the Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Will RCA Victor take 
note? (The Stabat Mater, incidentally, 
would make an excellent coupling.) 
And perhaps some inquisitive conduc- 
tor (Leonard Bernstein?) can be in- 
duced to take a look at Poulenc's 
music for the ballet Les Animaux 
modeles, a work which had its first 
performance in 1942 during the Ger- 
man occupation of Paris and has 
seemingly never been heard again. 
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The 5 most 
important advances 
in stereo recorflino 




Read how these 5 Command albums opened up new vistas 
in stereo and revolutionized the entire concept of recording 



1 PERSUASIVE PERCUSSION 
■ "... concentration on stimulating 
musical quality . , . remarkable 
clarity and range" 

NEW YORK TIMES 

The record that made critics say, 
"Stereo didn't make COMMAND; 
COMMAND made stereo !" With Per- 
snasive Percussion the true musical 
excitement of stereo became a fact. 
Exploiting the full color of popular 
music. Persuasive Percussion became 
a gig-antic first in a new and exciting 
way to experience sound. It was, as 
the New York Times stated, "destined 
to turn the recording industry topsy 
turvy." 



3. 



z. 



BRAHMS SYMPHONY NO. 2 
in D. Op 73. 

William Steinberg/ 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orch. 

"The summit in sound" 

N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 



When Command entered the classical 
field, it was with this recording of the 
Brahms 2nd which was called "the 
best classical orchestral album of 
1961," and one of the finest Brahms 
ever recorded. Since that memorable 
occasion, Command albums of Wag* 
ner, Beethoven, Debussy, Ravel and 
many more have been greeted with 
highest praise and critical acclaim. 
All bear Command's almost fanatical 
insistence on perfection that places 
its Classics in a position without peer. 



formed before. Now this great Amer- 
ican musical — marking Command's 
entrance into this field — rings out 
with a magnificence that rivals the 
original opening night. 



5 



STEREO 35/MM 

"With this spectacular recording 
Enoch Light's COMMAND label 
has crossed one more threshold to 
the ultimate in sound." 

HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 



This is the album that accomplished 
the greatest leap forward in stereo. It 
was Command who perfected the tech- 
nique of master recording originals 
on 35 mm magnetic films. Through 
this method Command made it pos- 
sible to bring sound of such scope and 
intensity right into your own living 
room that you actually feel the pres- 
ence of each instrument. Here was 
music with absolutely no mechanical 
distortion coupled with "almost unbe- 
lievable" purity. No wonder LIFE 
called this, "the season's biggest 
ear opener!" 
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CAROUSEL by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein starring Alfred 
Drake and Roberta Peters, 

"I have played your album of 
'Carousel* with tremendous en- 
joyment and find it extremely 
sensitive and beaut if idly made in 
every way" 
(Signed) RICHARD RODGERS 

Not content with creating breathtak- 
ing reproductions of great music, 
Command has gone on to add a new 
dimension to the musical theatre with 
performers who match the greatness 
with their own stature. With a bril- 
liant cast starring Alfred Drake and 
Roberta Peters, you hear the music of 
Carousel as it has never been per- 

ClRCLE 26 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 



THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 

■ by Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

"Performance dazzling . . . record- 
ing immactdate , . . stereo ingen- 
ious . . . considered a summation 
of all the resources of stereo." 

HI-FI STEREO REVIEW 



Direct from its triumphant perform- 
ances on Broadway and in London 
comes this superb Command recording 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan's The 
School for Scandal Recorded in Lon- 
don with the original cast headed by 
Sir Ralph Richardson and Sir John 
Gielgud, the listener is afforded over 
two hours of recorded theatrical 
splendor. Here in this Command re- 
cording the spoken word is raised to 
its full dignity and glory. 



For free, full color brochure 
of all Command releases, 
WRITE TO: 5-HF 

^^mm^ WORLD LEADER 

^^^^^^J ,N RECORDED SOUND 

^^^^ RECORDS 

1501 Broadway, New York 36, N, Y. 

High Fidelity Magazine 



www. 
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Cosi Comes Again, 



With Wonderful Things 



by Nathan Broder 



Co ft (I net or Karl Bobrn. 



Among tjie great operas of Mozart, 
Cosi fan tutte seems to occupy a 
somewhat insecure place as far as the 
plain music lover is concerned, and even 
for some confirmed Mozarteans, The 
libretto, particularly, causes uneasiness: 
indeed, it has done so for a century and 
a half, and there have been several at- 
tempts to adapt Mozarfs music to tales 
thought to be more suitable, or more 
believable, or less flippant. 

The reason for this attitude, it seems 
to me, is that the opera is often taken 
for something that neither Da Ponte nor 
Mozart ever intended it to be. There is 
an understandable tendency to compare 
it to the other products of this unique 
team. But t while in Figaro the authors 
were dealing with rounded recognizable 
human figures, and in Don Giovanni 
they were creating flesh-and-blood char- 



acters out of universal types, in Cost 
they merely set out to tell an amusing 
story, which the audience was at liberty 
to believe or not, but which it was hoped 
would be found entertaining. 

And entertaining it has been found by 
innumerable audiences. Rarely has a 
musical jest been told with such fault- 
less taste, such finely worked craftsman- 
ship, such sparkling instrumentation. If 
our amusement is occasionally inter- 
rupted, the fault is Mozart's. Scattered 
among the buffo pieces, the slyly humor- 
ous ones, the mock-serious ones, there 
will turn up a number of such exquisite 
beauty, or such depth of feeling, that 
one feels Mozart has forgotten that he 
is only telling a joke. It's as disconcert- 
ing as though a puppet were suddenly to 
come alive and then after his turn go 
back to his original state. 



Both the humor and the beauty of 
Cos) have been well served on records. 
Each of the four sets available up to 
now has its excellent qualities, along 
with some that are less admirable. Some 
of us will never forget the old Glynde- 
bourne set (1935, now on Electrola) 
because thats how we first became ac- 
quainted with the work. Even today, 
listened to objectively, there is much to 
recommend in it — especially the verve of 
Fritz Busch's conducting and John 
Brown Ice's intelligent and we 11 -sung Don 
Alfonso, among other felicities. The 
sound of the voices is still acceptable, 
though that of the orchestra does not s 
of course, compare with the recent re- 
cordings. Outstanding in the Columbia 
set (1952, sung in English) is the 
Despina of Roberta Peters, which has. 
it seems to me, just the right color and 
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by Alfred Frankenstein 

A Celebration 
At Seventy— 
Szigetfs Prokofiev 



tone. There arc magnificent things in 
the London set (1956, conducted by 
Bohm). These include some lovely 
singing by Lisa Delia Casa (Fiordiligi) 
and Paul Schoeffler (Don Alfonso). The 
big trouble with this recording is that 
there are extensive cuts. Up to now 
the best all-round version, to me, has 
been the Angel (1955, directed by Kara- 
jan). Aside from a rather colorless 
Despina (Lisa Otto), it seemed to have 
no conspicuous flaws — and a galaxy of 
virtues. 

Now comes a new version from An- 
gel, and it too is full of wonderful things. 
The Philharmonia Orchestra plays just 
as ravishingly for Bohm as it did 
for Karajan. And the engineers have 
achieved Angelic balances in the numer- 
ous ensembles and in the orchestra. As in 
the Karajan version. Mine. Schwarzkopf 
is in very fine form: the voice is firm 
and accurate at the top and bottom and 
lovely in between. There arc moments 
when she tends to stress color at the 
expense of line, and she doesn't quite 
have the technique for the most dif- 
ficult passages in "Come scoglio." but 
most of the time her singing is eminently 
satisfying, and in the "Per picta" it is full 
of feeling. Christ a Lud wig's Dorabella 
is more expressive, it seems to me, than 
it was in the London set. In **S manic im- 
placahili" her voice has a fine ring and 
her sospiri are truly affecting: "E a more 
un ladronceilo" is very nicety done. Nor 
should the ladies' work in the recitatives 
be overlooked: it is natural and charm- 
ing female chattering. Manny Steffek's 
voice has the right color for Despina, 
but her singing lacks sauciness. and she 
makes no attempt to disguise the voice 
when she appears as the Doctor, She is 
the one weak member of the company. 
Alfredo Kraus sings brightly and cleanly; 
in ^Un' mtra amorosu" he reveals some 
good solid As; in the first finale he car- 
ries off fast, high-lying passages with 
considerable eclat. Taddei as Guglielmo 
is in excellent shape here. Not only does 
his voice have an attractive quality in 
itself, but he uses it very skillfully to 
reflect every change of mood. So does 
Berry, as Don Alfonso. 1 have seldom 
heard this artist sing with as much 
nuance as he does here. His "Vorrei dir" 
is a triumph of crocodile weeping. 

The sound is not only splendid with 
respect to balance, clarity, and defini- 
tion; it is also calculated to exploit every 
advantage of stereo. When voices of 
similar timbre sing together, they are re- 
corded on separate tracks; effects of 
space and distance called for in the 
libretto arc carefully reflected in the 
sound. Except for the one miscalculation 
in the casting, this is from every point 
of view an artistically distinguished and a 
highly enjoyable Cos). 

MOZART: Cos} fun ttttte 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (s), Fiordiligi; 
Christa Ludwig (ms). Dorabella; Hanny 
Steffek (s). Despina; Alfredo Kraus (t), 
Ferrando; Giuseppe Taddei (b), Gugliel- 
mo; Walter Berry (bs), Don Alfonso; 
Philharmonia Chorus and Orchestra, Karl 
Bohm. cond. 

• Angel 3631. Four LP. $19.98. 

• • Angel S 3631. Four SD. $23.98. 
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All the composers arc celebrating 
birthdays — or having birthdays cele- 
brated for them — with new recordings, 
and it is only just that a few performers 
be given an opportunity to commemorate 
life's milestones in the same fashion. 

Joseph Szigeti is seventy, and Mercury 
observes that fact with a new recording 
of his devoted to the two Prokofiev 
sonatas for violin and piano. No violinist 
of the present day is more worthy of 
special honor. Almost singlehanded, 
Szigeti changed the solo violinist's rep- 
ertoire, with the result that violin re- 
citals no longer open with Saint-Saens's 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso and 
go on to concertos by De Beriol and 
Wieniawski with piano accompaniment. 
If most violinists play the Bach solo 
partitas today, and if the accompanied 
sonatas of Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and the moderns are now standard re- 
sources on which they all draw heavily, 
Joseph Szigeti, more than any other 
single person, is responsible. 

During the height of his career he was 
especially associated in the public mind 
with Bach and modern composers. I 
myself had the privilege of hearing him 
introduce to American audiences the two 
Bartok sonatas with Bartok at the piano 
and the Ravel sonata with Ravel; Berg, 
Stravinsky, and Hindemith are other 
composers of this century with whose 
music he has been significantly linked, 
but his association with Prokofiev seems 
to have been especially close. Szigeti 
^'created'* Prokofiev's First Violin Con- 
certo, played it all over the world, and 
was the first to record it. He also intro- 
duced both of Prokofiev's accompanied 
sonatas to audiences outside Russia, and 
he edited their American editions. 

The new recording of these sonatas 
has all the old enthusiasm, fire, and 
warmth; and since the sound is of the 
best, all that is missing is the familiar 



stage picture — the spare, tall, handsome 
figure with that strange, cramped stance, 
as if he had learned to play the violin 
in a telephone booth, 

Prokofiev's First Sonata is one of the 
composers heroic, nobly proportioned 
works, corresponding in terms of cham- 
ber music to his Fifth Symphony. In his 
notes, Szigeti says it "seems conceived 
in terms of Mussorgskyan epic gran- 
deur,*' a phrase I find especially cogent 
because I have always felt that its muted, 
murmurous, rippling slow movement 
stems directly from the moonlight music 
we hear in the scene at the fountain in 
the third act of ttoris. But the scene at 
the fountain is only a lyric episode in 
an opera noted for much bigger and 
grimmer business, and so here too: the 
first movement of the sonata is full of 
the menace that likewise fills Alexander 
N&fsky; the juggernaut of the second 
justifies terms like brusco and eroico; 
and the finale is infinitely complex in 
its rhythms, based on those of Caucasian 
folk dance. Above every thing t the sonata 
uses the total coloristic spectrum of 
which the violin is capable, from the 
grand resonance of the open G string to 
all manner of plucked and harmonic de- 
vices; of these special effects, none is 
more telling than the icy, quiet scales at 
the end of the first movement, and no 
one plays these so hair-raisingly as 
Szigeti. 

The Second Sonata, in D major, is 
not nearly as remarkable as the first 
from the point of view of the special 
violinistic idiom, and for a very good 
reason: it was written originally for the 
flute, and while an occasional double 
stop has been added in the violin ver- 
sion, and in one or two passages the 
violin version goes below the range of 
the wind instrument, it remains a flute 
sonata. The best record of it ever made 
is still the one by Doriot Anthony 
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In the new recording, the same fire. 



Dwyer, first flutist of the Boston Sym- 
phony, on the Boston label. 

Szigeti says of the D major that it is 
"with the Spring, the K rentier, and the 
Brahms D minor probably the most truly 
popular violin sonata today." This brings 
up an interesting question: is frequency 
of performance a true index of popu- 
larity? f suspect the Prokofiev D major 
is so frequently played because it is 
relatively easy. At any rate, it is an agree- 
able work on either instrument, couched 
in a style much more reserved and "clas- 
sic" than that of the F minor. Its clas- 
sicism extends to a full, Mozartean re- 
peat of the exposition in the first move- 
ment, which Szigeti (unlike many) duti- 
fully takes. One thing about both sonatas 
which neither Szigeti nor anyone else 
seems to have pointed out is that they 
are in four movements and that their 
first and third movements are slow and 
their second and fourth fast. The open- 
ing slow movement in sonata form is 
one of the most striking innovations of 
the modern Russian school. Prokofiev 
uses it often in symphonies and sonatas, 
and Shostakovich uses it almost in- 
variably. It is one of the things that give 
their works their very special character. 
It signally alters the nature of the cyclic 
sequence, starting not with big gestures 
and an impressive tempo but lyrically, 
mysteriously, unfolding the musical nar- 
rative with a new and special per- 
suasiveness. All this Szigeti understands 
magnificently, even if he doesn't ver- 
balize about it. 

PROKOFIEV: Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano: No. l f m F minor. Op. 80; 
So. 2, in D, Op. 94a 

Joseph Szigeti, violin; Artur Balsam, 
piano. 

• Mercury MG 50319. LP. $4.98. 

• •Mercury SR 90319. SD. $5.98. 
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BACH: Cantatas: No. 207a, A//f, 
schmeltemde Tone; No. 214, Ton- 
ef, ihr Pan ken! 

Ingeborg Reiehell, soprano; Emmy Lisk- 
en, contralto; Georg Jelden, tenor; 
Eduard Wollitz bass; kanlorei Barmen- 
Gemarke: Chamber Orchestra, Helmut 
Kahlhofer. cond. 

• Can i a ie 641211. LP. $5.95. 

• • Cant \tl 651211. SD. $6,95. 

These secular cantatas, called by Bach 
drutnme per /nusicti. were written to 
celebrate the named ay or birthday of 
the Elector (207a) and Elcctress (214) 
of Saxony. They are more interesting 
for their sources or later uses than for 
their own sake. The first chorus of No. 
207a is a remarkable transmutation of 
the third movement of the first Branden- 
burg Concerto; and later on the de- 
lightful second Trio of the Minuet in that 
Concerto turns up here in a different 
instrumentation and tempo. The best 
four of the nine sections in No. 214 were 
later used in the Christmas Oratorio. 
The soloists all negotiate this sometimes 
difficult music capably. The chorus and 
orchestra are competent, and the sound 
is good. N.B. 

BARTOK: Concerto for Piano and 

Orchestra, No. I 
fProkofiev: Concerto for Piano (Left 

Hand) and Orchestra, No. 4, Op. 53 

Rudolf Serkin, piano; Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, George Szell, cond. 
(in the Bartok); Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, cond. (in the Pro- 
kofiev). 

• CoLUNr hja ML 5805. LP. $4.98. 

• •Columbia MS 6405. SD. $5.98. 

These two vigorous concertos are due 
for a good deal more playing than they 
have so far received. The Prokofiev, a 
neat and not-so-little neoclassical piece, 
was written on commission from Paul 
Wittgenstein, the famous one-armed 
pianist who was also responsible for the 
composition of the Ravel Left-Hand Con- 
certo. Wittgenstein never played the 
Prokofiev work, and it was completely 
forgotten until Siegfried Rapp, another 
one-armed pianist, requested that it be 
reclaimed from the composers post- 
humous papers. Rapp gave the niece its 
world premiere in 1956: Serkin. Or- 
mandy. and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave the work its first performances in 
this country two years later. 

Written in Paris in the early Thirties, 
shortly before Prokofiev's return to Rus- 
sia, the Left-Hand Concerto is. in fact, 
full of Paris — or rather of the interna- 
tional neoclassic style that had its center 
in Paris and found its principal exponent 
in the genius of another Russian ex- 
patriate living in France, Igor Stravinsky. 
Prokofiev's running, rippling, clattering 
first movement, his broad, strong third 
movement, and the brief, clever echo of 
the first movement that serves as the 
coda, all show his close identification 
with the prevailing taste and manner of 
the day, although the ideas are always 
expressed from an individual Prokofiev- 
ian point of view. A long second move- 
ment providing weight at the center in 



the form of a highly attractive slow sec- 
tion is the most developed portion and, in 
many ways, the most authentic. 

The Bartok First Piano Concerto pro- 
vides quite a different inflection of 
a related kind of language. The differ- 
ence is that Bartok is never an elegant 
nor a reminiscent composer. In Prokofiev 
(as in Stravinsky) the figure, the con- 
formation is important; in Bartok, the 
accent, the tone, the color count more 
heavily. Uarloks Concerto is not only 
for Piano and Orchestra; it is for Piano 
and Orchestra and Percussion. The last- 
named assumes a weight and independent 
importance. The role of the piano is, 
above all, that of an instrument which 
partakes of the qualities both of the 
regular orchestral pitched instruments 
and the noise makers: the ke\ board in- 
strument with its strings and hammers, 
can be said to mediate between the 
pitched and the percussion. This is not 
merely a matter of tone color; it involves 
rhythmic accent and structure and hence 
the entire formal pattern of the work. 
In these respects and simply in matters 
of sheer sound, this work closely paral- 
lels the later Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion. In some ways it is an 
even more successful realization of a 
similar idea. 

Anyone who might imagine that Ser- 
kin is not the pianist for the kind of 
music on this disc would be very much 
mistaken. Power, forward dri\e, phrase 
shape, and motion through rhythmic 
pulse, color control, and a whole variety 
of keyboard attacks and articulation 
have been an important part of much 
Central European piano playing since 
Beethoven and Liszt. Serkin not only 
manages it well but he really rides with 
it. The teamwork between conductor and 
orchestra and the soloist is. in both 
works, admirable. Both have good re- 
corded sound, with greater richness in 
the Prokofiev; the Bartok sonics are 
closer and a little more confining, espe- 
cially for the explosive sound of the 
music. The stereo versions of both works 
were preferable by far: I was aware of 
hiss on both sides of the LP. E.S. 

BARTOK: Out of Doors S,/ite: No. 4 
("Nixhf Sounds"); No. 5 ("The 
Hunt") — See Liszt: Sonata for Pi- 
ano, in H tninor. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, No. 1, in C, Op. 15 

Leonard Bernstein, piano; New York 
Philharmonic, Leonard Hernstein, cond. 

• Columhia ML 5807. LP. $4.98. 

• • Columhia MS 6407. SD. $5.98. 

With the majority of American sym- 
phonic recordings being produced as a 
by-product of concert series, it has be- 
come increasingly common for records 
to appear with lengthy quotations from 
the critical response to the live per- 
formances. There is nothing objection- 
able in this practice, and it is up to the 
customer to have the acumen to note 
who is being quoted. Naturally, in the 
eyes of concert managers and record 
makers, the critic deserves to be heard 
only when he is speaking words of 
praise. When he departs from the paths 
of positive thinking, it is fair game to 
evoke the name and reputation of his 
paper while keeping him shooshed. 

The notes to this present set include 
a critical evaluation from the New York 
Tunes, labeled as coming from that pa- 
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per*s Honolulu correspondent. These re- 
marks date from 1^00, when Bernstein 
played this concerto on a transconti- 
nental tour. Since the name of the New 
York Times has been thus used, I think 
it is only fair to add that a few weeks 
later Mr. Bernstein played the work in 
Carnegie Hall in a program reviewed by 
the Times' own distinguished music 
critic, Harold C Schonberg, Mr, Schon- 
berg wrote as follows: 

"Mr. Bernstein, as pianist, played the 
first movement quite expertly until he 
came to the cadenza, Beethoven com- 
posed three cadenzas for this concerto. 
The third is a long, sprawling affair 
that is seldom encountered. ... It was 
this cadenza that Mr. Bernstein selected. 
Up to this point he had been playing 
chastely. But when he arrived at the 
cadenza he sounded like a frustrated 
pianist, and a frustrated Liszt pianist at 
that. With foot on the pedal he whaled 
away at the keyboard, piling sonority on 
sonority. . . . 

"Mr. B took a very romantic view of 
the slow movement and a modern view 
of the finale. In the last movement is a 
theme . . . that has jazzy qua! hies. 
Here Mr. B really went to town. . . 

Mr, Schonberg went on to say. "On 
the whole, it was a thoroughly personal 
but a rather vulgar performance, which 
was also a little rough pianistically, Per- 
haps," he added, "the time has come to 
eall a halt to the exhibitionism of pianist- 
conductors, for exhibitionism it is. When 
a man can ride two horses at once, such 
a feat really belongs in the circus/' 

1 have quoted this review at length 
because it applies equally to the pres- 
ent recording. Little needs to be added 
except that technically the disc is well 
recorded. R.C.M. 



BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, No, 5, in E flat, Op, 
73 ("Emperor") 

Gina Bachaucr, piano; London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Stanislaw Skrowaczew- 
ski, cond. 

• Mercury MR 50321, LP. $4.98, 

• •Mercury SR 90321. SD. $5.98. 

It is rare for a woman pianist to record 
this work, rarer for her to do so with 
such a degree of virtuosity that one all 
but forgets about the supposed physical 
limitations of the weaker sex, Mme, 
Baehauer is plainly out to challenge the 
new Serkin set. and she gives him a 
run for his money right down to the 
finish. The work is presented at full 
scale with the kind of strong, secure 
projection that marks an exceptional 
artist, Skrowaezewski is right there 
throughout with a vigorous and congenial 
accompaniment. 

If, despite this, I continue to vote for 
the Serkin, you may attribute it to male 
prejudice, or simply to the fact that 
the Serkin has these same qualities in 
even greater degree, and somewhat more 
robust sound. R.C.M. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, No. 8, in G, Op. 10, No. 3 

t Brahms: Sonata for Violin and Pi- 
ano t No. 3, in D minor. Op, 108 

Erica Morini, violin; Rudolf Firkusny, 
piano. 

• DECCv DL 10065. I P. $4.98. 

• • DecCa DL 710065. SD- $5.98. 

This is one of the most thoroughly ptcas- 
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ing records Miss Morini has given us. 
Her tone is bright and the touch is light. 
Long thematic lines spin from her bow 
with sensitive melodic shaping and crisp 
accents. The Brahms, which is usually 
rhapsodized into a shapeless mass of 
treacle pudding, has a bravura and lyric 
strength which are a delight to rediscover. 
The Beethoven is quite good enough to 
put the Schneiderhan version out of the 
running, simply by making it seem pon- 
derous and uncongenial to the youth- 
ful high spirits of the work. Firkusny 
is always the most sensitive — even 
psychic — of collaborators. These are 
joint performances in every sense. 

The recording is good, but the stereo 
disc has little to offer over the mono 
version. R.C.M. 

BELLINI: La Sonnatnhttla 

Joan Sutherland (s), Amina; Sylvia 
Stahlman (s), Lisa; Margreta Elkins 
(msj, Teresa; Nicola Monti (t). El vino; 
Angelo Mercuriali (t). Notary; Giovanni 
Foiani (b), Alessio; Fernando Corena 
(bs), Count Rodolfo. Chorus and Or- 
chestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
Richard Bonynge, cond. 

• London A 4365. Three Ll\ $14.94. 

• • London OSA 1365. Three SD. 
$17.94. 

It has taken Joan Sutherland to bring 
La Sonnambufn back to the Met. and 
only the presence of a singer of her 
stature would justify, commercially or 
artistically, the appearance of a third LP 
version of the opera. 

For inc, there is something about the 
work that forbids it quite taking hold. 
I enjoy hearing the lovely melodies, espe- 
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daily when I have been away from them 
for a while; hut when it's all over, I 
realize that I don't much care whether 
I ever hear the entire thing again or not, 
though I would not like to do without 
"Vi rarviso" "Prendi, lanel ti dono" 
"Son getoso del Zeffiro" or the wonder- 
ful music for Am in a in the last scene, 
including, of course, "Aft non credea 
mirarii" and "Ah non g'utnge" Perhaps 
this is a deficiency on my part, or per- 
haps it is just that I've never had the 
good fortune to sec or hear a soprano 
who succeeded in making Amina (the 
only character for whom one can care) 
an entirely believable and sympathetic 
character. Whatever the re;ison, the 
opera seems to me nowhere near the sort 
of masterpiece that Norma certainly is, 
and there are times (especially during the 
scene at the inn) when the musical level 
sags badly. 

The present recording is quite good, 
and often remarkable so far as Suther- 
land is concerned. The extreme droopi- 
ness and rhythmic laxity that so badly 
marred her Gilda and, to a lesser extent, 
her Alcina, are by no means evident 
here. For sheer softness and roundness 
of tone and for ease of articulation in 
passage work, her singing is without con- 
temporary parallel. Two things are 
missed: 1) aural evidence of some real 
involvement with the character, as op- 
posed to generalized mood, and 2) some 
occasional sharpness of attack and 
of enunciation — especially some really 
hright vowel coloration. The two things 
are connected. An example of what I 
mean by involvement can be heard on 
Claudia Muzio's recording of "Ah non 
credea/' not as perfect vocally as Suther- 
land s or Galli-Curci's. but vastly more 
touching, because Muzio projects a 
woman caught in an emotional situation, 
and not just a singer rendering an aria, 
Muzio's recording also offers a demon- 
stration of what really clean vowel 
projection can do to assist in this projec- 
tion (they aren't just vowels, of course, 
but words): in Sutherland's voicing, the 
really bright Italian V and B e" (or for 
that matter, the 'a** or onen **o") are 
pretty much missing; indeed, if the listen- 
er will deliberately select a passage in 
which the text is unfamiliar, he will re- 
alize that not only are the words prac- 
tically indistinguishable, but the vowels 
have all been blended into a continuous 
sound that varies little. 

These complaints have taken up a dis- 
proportionate amount of space. The 
sound of the voice — high or low, loud or 
soft — is exceptionally even and beautiful, 
and the phrasing is done with the great- 
est musical sensitivity and taste. In all 
the coloratura — but particularly in "Ah 
non giiirtge" — Sutherland is stunning and 
decisively outdistances the careful, often 
precarious work of Callas on the Angel 
set. Sutherland's embellishments also 
sound more stylish than Callas* where 
they differ, though part of this is no 
doubt due to the greater ease with which 
Sutherland negotiates them. (A word 
ought to be said about her trill, which 
is the genuine article, and an enchanting 
sound.) Altogether, this is Miss Suther- 
land's be .st recording in some time, and 
I imagine that few listeners will stop to 
worry about emotional projection or 
vowel sounds; maybe they are right. 

The quality of the other performances 
is regrettably in inverse ratio to the im- 
portance of the roles. The best is that 
of the mezzo Margreta Elkins. as Amina*s 
mother — this is a smooth, rich voice in 
the hands of a good stylist. Sylvia Stahl- 
man turns in a neat Lisa, quite superior 
to that of the hard-voiced Ratti on Angel. 
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Corena brings dignity of style to Count 
Rodolfo, but he simply doesn't command 
the richness of the true legato line called 
for; Angel's Zaccaria is better, and 
Cetra's Siepi better yet (Siepi's "Vi ruv- 
viso" is one of the most beautiful indi- 
vidual bits on LP, and the Cetra set as 
a whole, with the simple, sweet Amina 
of Pagliughi and the intermittently per- 
suasive Elvino of Tagliavini, should not 
be dismissed without a hearing). Monti 
is a likable artist, but an inadequate El- 
vino except by default. His low and mid- 
dle compass has a nice spin and Italian 
liquidity, but his tone above the staff is 
terribly pinched and often nasal. And 
since he is completely out of the running 
when it comes to bravura, we really get 
only about half the role. London's spa- 
cious stereo makes his voice sound even 
thinner than it did on Angel's mono- 
phonic recording. This set occupies six 
sides to Angel's five, but offers some 
extra music, including a second aria for 
Lisa. 

Bonynge's leadership is well ordered 
and nicely balanced, if not very zestful. 
Basically, I think his reading has all the 
Jilt of Votto's. though not as much ex- 
pansiveness; Votto, though, gets crisper, 
sharper playing from the La Scala or- 
chestra than Bonynge is able to muster 
from the Maggio Musicale's. The stereo 
sound is good, though the difference in 
caliber of the voices of Monti and Co- 
rena is distressingly apparent, I was sur- 
prised to hear slight high-end distortion 
near the ends of several sides. CL.O. 

BIZET: Symphony in C; Patrie Over- 
ture 

Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 

• Richmond B 19088. LP. $1.98. 

There are few more delightful sym- 
phonies in the repertoire than the sole 
work in this form which Georges Bizet 
wrote when he was only seventeen. And 
there are few, if any, more felicitous disc 
performances of it than this one by 
Ansermet, now reissued at a most at- 
tractive price. The playing throughout 
is exceptionally crisp, and the conductor 
keeps the music moving in spirited 
fashion, at the same time phrasing every 
passage with care and sensitivity. As a 
piece of music, the Patrie Overture may 
be less worthy, yet it is nonetheless at- 
tractive. Anscrmei gives the end sections 
the grand treatment, bringing contrasting 
intimacy to the lyrical middle part. 
Proof that London's ' : ffrr" sound was 
ahead of its time is the clear, bright 
quality of the reproduction in this Rich- 
mond reissue. P. A. 

BOCCHERINI: Siufouia in D m'mor 
("La Casa del Diavolo") 

fSacchini; Oedipe a* Colon a e: Over- 
ture 

f Vivaldi: Concertos for Plate and 
Strings, Op. 10: No. /, La Tern- 
pest a di mare; No. 2, La Notte 

Gian Claudio Masi, flute; Orchestra San 
Pietro, Renato Ruotolo. cond. 

• Decca DL 10062. LP. $4.98. 

• • Decca DL 710062. SD. $5.98. 

It is the Boccherini that raises this disc 
out of the merely routine. The Sacchini 
piece doesn't seem to deserve the moder- 
ate renown that clings to it: it is a stand- 
ard Uue-eighteenth-century overture, of 
no special distinction. Of the two Vival- 
di concertos, La Notte is unusually imag- 
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inative in its tone panning, but there 
is no dearth of recordings of both, as 
good as or better than this one. But the 
Boccherini, with its unusual formal pat- 
tern (each of the two fast movements is 
preceded by the same slow introduction) 
is on a considerably higher plane. Its 
opening Andante, melancholy and dra- 
matic, leads to a lively early-classic 
Allegro that contains some interesting 
harmonic progressions. The central An- 
dantino is, surprisingly, a kind of char- 
acter piece, a pre-romantic "song without 
words.'* The energetic final Allegro — it 
is probably this section that accounts for 
the symphony's nickname — is based on 
the same thematic material as the last 
Dance of the Furies in the second act 
of G luck's Orfeo. One wonders about 
the authenticity of this work (it wouldn't 
be surprising if it one day turned out 
to be someone's putting-together of 
theatrical pieces from various sources), 
but there is no denying that it makes a 
striking, if somewhat mixed, composition. 
The orchestra, a chamber group, is a 
lively and skillful ensemble, and its 
sound has been faithfully recorded in 
both versions. N,B. 

BRAHMS: Sonata for Violin and Pi- 
ano, No. 3, in D minor. Op. 108 — 
See Beethoven: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, No. 8, in G, Op. 30, 
No. 3. 

BKAHMS: Symphony No. 4, m E 
minor, Op. 98 

Symphony Orchestra of the North Ger- 
man Radio Network, Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt, cond. 

• Vox PL 12270. LP. $4.98. 

• • Vox STPL 512270. SD. $4.98. 

When I heard the NOR (Norddeutschei 
Rundfunk) Symphony Orchestra of 
Hamburg under Schmidt-Isserstedt's di- 
rection in Carnegie Hall at the beginning 
of its recent American tour, this rela- 
tively young organization (founded iibout 
1948) impressed me as among the finest 
to come out of postwar Europe. On 
records. 1 find it less outstanding. 
Schmidl-lsserstedt leads his men through 
a solid performance of the Brahms sym- 
phony, but there are times when one 
feels it is a bit too solid — as in the first 
movement, which lacks forward motion. 
Well recorded, this is a more than ad- 
equate Fourth; the versions of Paray, 
Klemperer, and Walter (to refer only 
to stereo editions) all merit a more en- 
thusiastic description, P. A. 

BRUCKNER: Mass No. 3, in P minor 
("Great Mass") (Original Version) 

Pilar Lorengar, soprano; Christa Lud- 
vvig. contralto; Josef Traxel, tenor; Wal- 
ter Berry, bass; Choir of St. Hedwig's 
Cathedral (Berlin); Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra. Kail Forster, cond. 

• Angel 35982. I P. $4.98. 

• • Angel S 35982. SD. $5.98. 

Anyone seeing Bruckner's Mass in F 
minor referred to as the Great Mass 
might logically expect to encounter a 
work of massive scope. But this is not 
the case at all. The composer's third 
and last setting of the liturgy, dating 
from 1868. is relatively simple, compact, 
and direct, free of most of the exces- 
sive weight and endless modulation found 
in the symphonies- The work is in six 
main sections without any set numbers, 
all solos and ensembles being incorpo- 




Pilar Lorengar, soprano in Bruckner. 



rated into the main body of each sec- 
tion. Though the score calls for four 
vocal soloists, chorus, and full orchestra 
there are many places where Bruckner 
achieves an almost chamber music effect 
through the use of one or two soloists 
and a handful of instruments. One of 
the most beautiful of these spots is the 
"£7 incarnattts est," a solo lor tenor with 
solo violin and viola obbligalo. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a good deal of the 
concert hall in this Mass, though it is 
in no way too showy. 

The same descr iption might be given 
of its performance here, which is both 
reverent and bright. The vocal and in- 
strumental soloists are all first-rate, the 
chorus well disciplined, the orchestra 
highly polished, especially in the strings. 
From the sound of it, this first stereo 
recording was made in a church, yet 
most of the time the overhang does not 
harm the clarity of the diction, and 
there is a unique and hard-to-achieve bal- 
ance between instrumental and vocal 
presence, on the one hand, and the illu- 
sion of vast spaciousness, on the other. 

One further note of commendation: 
for many years, it was the custom to per- 
form the Bruckner symphonies in re- 
worked editions by the composers well- 
meaning but misguided friends and dis- 
ciples. In recent years, however, the 
symphonies have been performed and 
recorded in the composer's own origi- 
nal edition. This Mass did not escape 
the editor's blue pencil; but a so-called 
'original edition/' incorporating Bruck- 
ner's original manuscript, his own re- 
visions of 1881, and a few fragmentary 
later sketches, was published in 1944, 
and it is this edition we hear in the 
present recording. P. A. 

CASCARINO: Sonata for Bassoon 
and Piano — See Lieberson: Quartet 
for Strings. 

CHOPIN: Andante Spianato and 
Grand Polonaise hrillante, in E 
flat, Op. 22 — See Schumann: Car- 
naval, Op. 9. 

DEBUSSY: Piano Works 

Berceuse hero'ique; Children's Corner; 
D'un cafuer d'esquisses; Oanse: Oanse 
boheniienne; Est am pes; Hon image a* 
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Haydn; images (Book One); Masques; 
Mazurka; Pour le piano: Preludes (Hook 
One); Le petit negre; Suite bergamasque; 
Valse romanticjue. 

Peter Frankl, piano, 

• Vox VBX 432, Three LP. $9.98. 

This is the first half of the third com- 
plete recorded edition of the Debussy 
piano music, and the first to be offered 
at economy rates. Peter Frankl is a most 
careful performer, blessed with a sturdy, 
accurate keyboard technique and with 
considerable feeling for musical poetry. 
His performances are based upon a 
thorough study of the score, and in this 
respect his renditions are more closely 
akin to Gieseking's than to those of 
Ericourt, whose subjective involvement 
prompts him to inject his own personality 
into the music. 

Some of the pieces are a trifle square 
in Frankl s presentations. This is espe- 
cially the case in preludes like Ce iftia 
Mil le vent d'Ouest where the pianist's 
slow tempo and sparing use of pedal (in 
the interest of extreme clarity) prevent 
the music from ever reaching the specie 
fied hurricane velocity. On the other 
hand, the soft introspection of Des pas 
sur la neige and ha use uses de Del plies 
is beautifully evoked and expressed in 
lovely singing tonal coloration. There is 
also an attractive humor in the composi- 
tions uhich call for that quality. I am 
not completely happy, however, with 
the way Mr. Frankl negotiates the con- 
trasting tempos in La Serenade inter rom- 
pue. Merely following the indications of 
the text is not enough in such a work; 
an artist must be able to sense the re- 
lationships of the conflicting speeds and 
integrate them into a convincing unit. 
Gieseking and Ericourt manage this very 
well (though quite differently) for their 
intuition springs from a deep communion 
with Debussyan style. Frankl. on the 
other hand, is merely intelligent and 
reverent. 

Vox's distribution of the material 
seems a most sensible one, for both 
this volume and the second (which has 
not been released yet) have an equal 
share of the bona fide masterpieces. 
The recorded sound is highly realistic, 
and the set a most worthy addition to 
the bargain catalogue. H.G. 

DEBUSSY: Songs 

Fetes galantes I: En sourdine: Fantoches: 
Clair de tune. Fetes galantes 11: Les 
Ingenus; Le faune: Colloque sentintentale. 
Chansons de Hi litis: La Flute de Pan: La 
C it eve lure: Le Tom beau des Naiades. Le 
Promenoir des deux atnants: La grotte: 
Crois mon conseil, cherc Clymene: Je 
tremble en voyatit ton visage. Proses 
lyriques: De reve; De greve: De jleurs; 
De soir. Ariettes oubfiees: Green. Trois 
Ha Hades de Francois Villon: It allude des 
femmes de Paris, Cinq Poenies de Bau- 
delaire: Le Jet d'eau. Romance: Beau 
soir, 

Maggie Teyte, soprano; Alfred Cor tot, 
piano; Gerald Moore, piano. 

• Angel COLH 134. LP. $5.98. 

Having looked forward eagerly to this 
release, I now find myself slightly dis- 
appointed; many of these performances 
do not appeal to me as much this time 
around as they did formerly. Those who 
saw Teyte often and who remember 
her as the female interpreter of melodies 
will probably not view the record as 
coldly as I, whose only "direct" cxperi- 
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encc of the artist was through a few 
radio broadcasts in the late '40s (Hell 
Telephone Hour, if ! remember aright). 

But I must report my ovui reactions. 
Things get off to a slow start: En 
sourdine is really quite square and un- 
aimospheric, and the whole of Fetes 
galantes i seems to me lacking in magic, 
in any specific interpretative quality. It 
is not until the last song of Fetes galan- 
tes ii — Colloque sentimentale — that the 
performances strike the level of some- 
thing special. This rendition is every 
bit as splendid as I had remembered; 
the record is worth having just for 
Teyte's chilling declamation of the erst- 
while lovers replies — "N'on" and "C'est 
possible." 

The Chansons de BUitis arc also fine, 
especially La Che vein re, wherein the 
lover's dream narration is shrewdly 
built, and superbly contrasted with the 
girl's final phrases. The song's close. 
". . . // me re garde d'un regard si tendre 
que je buissai les ye ax avec un frisson," 
is done with subtle, yet specific, point- 
ing of the words, particularly "tendre'* 
and "frisson" Exactly right. 

1 like to hear a male voice in La 
Promenoir des deux amants — the warm, 
sustained sound of a good French-style 
baritone (Panzcra, Souzay. Kruysen) 
seems especially apt. Teyte is most suc- 
cessful, 1 feel, with the last one, Je 
tremble en voyant ton visage\ there are 
better versions of the others. 

And so it goes. All these titles (Teyte's 
entire HMV list) were, we must re- 
member, recorded fairly late in her 
career, the earliest when she was forty- 
eight, the last when she was fifty-six. 
So it is not surprising that there are 
moments ot precarious, thin tone — but 
there they are; I find it hard to relax 
with many of the songs. On the other 
hand, it is good to hear a voice with 
some real character in its lower and 
middle parts, instead of the kind of 
disembodied, it-might-he-any-girl-with-a- 
nice-voice instrument that one so often 
hears in these songs. And it is interesting 
that she is not afraid almost to romanti- 
cize some of the songs. The little down- 
ward glide she employs so often is 
not accepted 4t Debussy style," but she 
often makes it most appropriate and ef- 
fective. 

Inasmuch as Le Jet d'eau, De reve, 
De fleurs, and De soir were previously 
issued only in a restricted edition, they 
arc in the general catalogue tor the 
first time here. Cortot is the accompanist 
for everything on Side 1 (both sets of 
Fetes galantes, the Chansons de Hi litis, 
and Promenoir). plus two songs on Side 
2; Moore docs the remaining seven 
songs. Cortot is certainly remarkable — 
one hardly is aware of him, yet when a 
song is over, one realizes that the mood 
has been set to perfection and no points 
missed. Moore, being unashamed, is 
a bit more on display, and by and lai ge, 
I believe I prefer Cortot's kind of collab- 
oration in this particular repertory. 
One exception: Cortot's Ballade des 
femmes de Paris, which could cerlainly 
afford a more abandoned, even splashy, 
approach from both pianist and singer. 

Angels booklet is, as usual, compre- 
hensive. The issue has its purely his- 
torical interest, for Teyte studied voice 
uith De Reszke. Debussy with Debussy, 
and she was the immediate successor of 
Garden as Melisande. The sound is 
sometimes bothersome, what with some 
surface noise from the originals, and a 
frequent click that sounds like bubbles 
in the originals; it's seldom really 
ruinous, though. C.L.O. 



DONIZETTI: Lucia di hammer moor 
(highlights) 

Joan Sutherland (s), Lucia: Ana Raquel 
Satre (ms), Alisa: Renato Cioni (t), Ed- 
gardo; Kenneth Macdonald (t). Arturo; 
Rinaldo Pelizzoni (t), Normanno; Robert 
Merrill (b), Enrico: Cesar Siepi (bs). 
Raimondo. Chorus and Orchestra of 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia (Rome), 
John Pritchard, cond. 

• London 5702. LP. $4.98. 

• • London OS 25702. SO. $5.98. 

An excellent selection from the complete 
London recording. The chosen numbers, 
which include the baritone aria, Lucia's 
aria and cabaletta and Mad Scene, most 
of the Lucia/Edgardo duet, the Sextette 
and finale of Act II. and Edgardo s final 
aria, are given without internal cuts, so 
that each of the bands actually includes 
music that one would not hear in the or- 
dinary "complete" performance. There 
are no awkward cuts or fade-outs. 

The unremitting dolefulness of Suther- 
land's interpretation is much less bother- 
some here than over the long pull of the 
complete role, and her Mad Scene is as- 
suredly deserving of classic status from 
the purely vocal point of view. The 
others all make good contributions, and 
the sound is good, though a slightly 
echoey effect in the baritone's scena, 
which I do not remember noticing on the 
complete edition, is a bit bothersome. 
For myself, I'd buy the complete set, 
since it is such a good performance, 
and supplement it with the highlights 
from Angel's set, for the sake of having 
Callas' interesting interpretation. C.L.O. 

DVORAK: Slavonic Dances: Op. 46, 
No. /, No, 3, No. 8; Op. 72, No. 
I, No. 2 

tSmetana: The Bartered Bride: Over- 
ture: Polka; Fit riant, Vltava (The 
iWoldatt) 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, Istvan 
Kertesz. cond. 

• London CM 9330. LP. $4.98. 

• • London CS 6330. SD. $5.98. 

The young Hungarian conductor Istvan 
Kertesz demonstrated on a release of the 
Dvorak New World Symphony that he 
has a real flak* for interpreting music of 
this genre. On the present disc, every- 
thing is full of sparkle, with immaculate 
articulation in the fast passages of the 
Bartered Bride Overture, while elsewhere 
his tempos and style are always fresh 
and tight. My only regret here is that 
the material was not spread onto two 
discs, in order that we might have had a 
complete set of Slavonic Dances and the 
Dance of the Comedians, which had to 
be omitted from the Bartered Bride mu- 
sic. P.A, 

ETLER: Sonata for Bassoon and Piano 
— See Lieberson; Quartet for 
Strings, 

FAURE: Requiem, Op. 18 

Victoria de los Angeles, soprano; Die- 
trich Fischer -Dieskau, baritone; Henri- 
ettc Puig-Roget. organ: Elisabeth Bras- 
seur Choir: Orchestre de la Societe des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris, An- 
dre Cluytens. cond. 

• Angel 35974. LP. $4.98. 

• • Angel S 35974. SD. $5.98. 

Only a few months ago, 1 gave a fairly 
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I am not guiltyL.lt was the will of the people!. 



The guilt-ridden Tsar Boris, 
suffocating with fear before 
the spectre of the murdered 
tsarevich . . . driven to 
hysterics by the whirring 
sounds of an intricate 
chiming clock. .. 

Boris Christoff in the "Clock 
Scene" from Boris Godounov 
creates a thrilling moment 
in the opera house, an 
unforgettable moment in 
music. 



Christoff has just re recorded 
for Angel this, his greatest 
role. The magnificent chorus 
and several soloists of the 
Sofia National Opera were 
flown to Paris for the 
occasion. The Bulgarian 
bass's reunion with his 
compatriots inspired this 
recording of a masterpiece 
that transcends barriers of 
time and politics. 

The new Boris and his 
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previous Angel recordings 
(the complete Moussorgsky 
songs, Gounod's Faust, 
Verdi's Simon Boccanegra) 
faithfully convey Christoff s 
depth of characterization, 
his versatility, his 
remarkable vocal art. 

Angel is proud to include 
Boris Christoff in its roster 
of the great recording artists 
of this and the preceding 
generations. 




MOUSSORGSKY: BORIS GODOU- 
NOV. Boris Christoff (roles of 
Boris, Pimen and Varlaam), 
Evelyn Lear (Marina), Ekaterlna 
Gueorguieva (Xenia), Ana Alex- 
leva (Feodor), Mela Bougarino- 
vitch (Nurse), Dimitr Ouzounov 
(Dimltri), John Lanigan (Shu* 
tsky), Anton Diakov (Rangoni); 
Chorus of the Sofia National 
Opera, Orchestre de la Societe 
des Concerts du Conservatoire 
(Paris) conducted by Andre 
Cluytens, Album (S) 3633 D/L 
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high rating to the first stereo recording 
of the Faure Requiem as performed for 
Capitol by the Roger Wagner Chorale 
and the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 
Now, already, it is superseded by the 
finest disc interpretation of this lovely, 
solacing Mass for the Dead that I can 
recall ever having heard. 

The sound on the Wagner disc is clean- 
er and more forceful, with a larger, more 
precise chorus in a more equitable bal- 
ance with the orchestra and, although re- 
corded in a church, with just the right 
amount of resonance. The new version, 
on the other hand- utilizes a relatively 
small chorus that is set a bit farther in 
the background. It too sounds as if it 
had been made in a church, but here 
there is considerably more reverberation, 
an overhang of about three seconds. This 
does not help over-all clarity, though 
there is ample definition, satisfactory 
balance, and, in stereo, a tine sonic 
spread. 

Where the present performance excels 
is in the more important area of inter- 
pretation. Cluytens approaches the music 
not only with tenderness but with a feel- 
ing for the work's spirituality that is 
missing from Wagner's reading. Further- 
more* the choice of Victoria de los An- 
geles and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau to 
sing the solo passages was a true inspira- 
tion. The angelic purity of the soprano 
and the deep eloquence of the baritone 
completely eclipse the commendable but 
not outstanding Marie Gibson and Mi- 
chel Roux in the earlier performance. 
Certainly as presented here, this beauti- 
ful Requiem surely belongs in your col- 
lection. P-A. 

FRANCK: Three Chorales for Organ; 
Pastorale 

Fernando Germani, organ. 

• Angel 35962. LP. $4.98. 

• • Angel S 35962. SD. $5.98. 

Cesar Franck put some of his most in- 
spired writing into his last works, the 
three Chorales. Germani puts some of 
his most inspired playing into ahem. His 
phrasing is tasteful and delicate, yet am- 
ply forceful where the music requires it. 
The same applies to his refined treatment 
of the charming, subdued little Pastorate, 
a composition from Franck's earlier pe- 
riod. The English organ he uses (at 
Selhy Abbey in Yorkshire) is well suited 
to the performance and registration of 
this late romantic music, and the acous- 
tics of the church are just right. Both in 
the one- and the two-channel editions, the 
engineers have succeeded in producing a 
wide tonal range, at the same lime keep- 
ing the volume within bounds capable of 
being handled in balanced fashion even 
by modest playback equipment. 

There is somewhat more excitement in 
Marcel Dupres recording for Mercury, 
which was made several years ago in St. 
Thomas* Church, New York City; but it 
is heard to greatest advantage only on 
systems with big speakers that can han- 
dle the tremendous volume in the heavier 
passages. And I prefer Germani's more 
even phrasing in the quieter section of 
the Chorale No. 3. The choice between 
the two is a difficult one to make. There- 
fore, I would suggest trying both, pref- 
erably on your own music system. P.A. 

GABURO: Line Studies — See Lieber- 
son: Quartet for Strings. 

GOTOVAC: Ero the Joker: Kolo— 
See Kodaly: Hary Jattos: Suite. 
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HAYDN: Mass No. 4, hi G ("Missa 
St. Nicolai") 

Elisabeth Thomann, soprano; Rose Bahl, 
alto; Kurt Equiluz, tenor; Gerhard Eder, 
bass; Josef Nebois, organ; Akademie 
Kammerchor; Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra, George Barati, cond. 

• Lyrichord LL 114. LP. $4.98. 

• • Lvricjiord LLST 7114. SD. $5.95. 

HAYDN: Mass No. 12 f in B flat 
("Harm on iett/esse") 

Christine Sorell, soprano; Maura Moreira, 
alto; Kurt Equiluz, tenor; Peter Wim- 
berger, bass; Josef Nebois, organ; 
Akademie Kammerchor; Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra, George Barati, cond. 

• LYRiCiiORD LL 111. LP. $4.98. 

• • Lvrichord LLST 7111. SD. $5.95. 

There are a dozen important Haydn 
Masses, of which these are respectively 
the fourth and the last, dating from 1772 
and 1802* and all have been recorded 
at one time or another (No. 11. the 
Schopfii/tgs/nesse, only recently, by Mu- 
sica Sacra: for a review see "The Im- 
ports," p. 64), With Lyrichord's releases, 
nine are represented in the current 
Schwann. Compared to some scandalous 
situations (the unavailability of all the 
Bruckner symphonies, for a start), this 
is a tolerable state of affairs, but even 
so I would advise you to get these records 
without undue delay. For one thing, 
they're far too rewarding to do without 
any longer than necessary. 

The St. Nicholas Mass dates from the 
same year as the Farewell Symphony. It 
is relatively short, a "practical" liturgical 
work for church use, very melodic, and 
filled with a sense of joyful celebration 
appropriate to the Christmastide. The 
IIarmoniet)iesse t on the other hand, is 
Haydn's last completed work, a majestic 
setting of the sacred text that is vir- 
tually a Haydn choral symphony. H. C. 
Robbins Landon has commented that 
the final six Haydn Masses, written in 
the period 1796-1802 after the 107 sym- 
phonies were completed, are, in fact, the 
final development of Haydn's contribu- 
tion to symphonic form, the liturgical 
text being used as a means for adding 
soloists and chorus to the instrumental 
forces available. Beethoven, a somewhat 
bolder innovator, used a secular text 
for the same purpose and gave us the 
Ninth Symphony. 

1 stress this point, because a great 
many people shun the Masses of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Schubert, giving as an ex- 




Kodaly: his humor treated broadly. 
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cuse their dislike for religious music. 
There is no religiosity here, any more 
than in the Beethoven Missa Solemn is. 
They have a sense of splendor common 
to all noble works of art, but there is 
nothing doctrinal about it, and the force 
of the message is universal in scope. 

Both recordings — the first for these 
works in stereo — are satisfactory, al- 
though I heard a better performance of 
the Harmoniemesse only a few weeks 
ago at the University of Chicago. (Barati 
has nothing like the Reiner ensemble 
to support him.) I have no score to prove 
it, but I suspect some of the trumpet 
parts have been transposed down. The 
soloists are sometimes ill-at-ease in 
the more florid passages, but they do 
them reasonable justice. Chorus, in- 
strumentalists, and conductor are all sym- 
pathetic to the composer's intentions, and 
the engineering gives a spacious, agree- 
able quality. R.C.M. 



HAYDN: Symphony No. 45, in G 

minor ("f 7 are 'well'') 
f Mozart: Symphony No. 40, in G 

minor, K. 550 

London Symphony Orchestra, Antal 
Dorati, cond, 

• Mercury MR 50280 LP. $4.98, 

• • Mercury SR 90280. SD. $5.98, 

Dorati's only current competition in the 
Haydn is a Schercheo performance 
which, by contrast, seems rather heavy- 
handed and roughly joined. This version 
is light, brisk, witty, and particularly at- 
tractive in the two middle movements, 
which you rarely hear played this well. 
The farewells of the finale are only mu- 
sical (Scherchen has the musicians bid 
verbal adieux and trip off stage), and 
on a record that's as it ought to be. 

There are about a dozen other stereo 
versions of the Mozart in the catalogue 
(among them an earlier one by Dorati), 
but I would place this at the top, along 
with the Klemperer and Karajan sets. 
Again the performance is bright and 
buoyant. It is not as deeply felt or as 
deeply expressed as the Klemperer, but 
if you prefer emphasis on the mood of 
Mozartean comedy, that quality it cap- 
tures very well. R.C.M, 



KODALY: Hary Janos; Suite 
fGotovac: Ero, the Joker; Kolo 
t Tchaikovsky: Suite No. 3, in G f Op. 
55; Theme and Variations 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Rudolf 
Kempe, cond. 

• Angel 35975. LP. $4.98. 

• • Angel S 35975. SD. $5.98. 

Although sometimes humor is the most 
effective when it is understated, what 
Kempe gives us is a broad, mock-serious 
interpretation of the roguish Hary J duos 
music. The conductor also treats the 
other works rather broadly — the lively 
and catchy Kolo, the final dance from 
the opera Ero, the Joker by the contem- 
porary Yugoslav composer-conductor Ja- 
kov Gotovac — and the highly balletic 
Tchaikovsky Theme and Variations. It 
should be added, however, that Kempe 
never fails to bring out the strongly 
rhythmic characteristics of these pieces. 
The sumptuous playing he elicits from 
the Vienna Philharmonic has been trans- 
parently reproduced in both versions, 
making this a most appealing disc of mu- 
sic in the lighter vein. P.A. 

High Fidelity Magazine 




Superb ... because Wharfedale Achromatic 
Speaker Systems are crafted to reproduce music 
— as music really is. No spurious resonances, no 
artificial colorations mar the fidelity of reproduc- 
tion. Listen to your favorite musical work on a 
Wharfedale — hear, perhaps for trie first time, the 
clear transparent highs, the rich mid-tones, the 
fullness of a superb low-range. 

Sand Filled Baffle 

Chief characteristic of the Achro- 
matic construction is the sand- 
filled technique, which consists of 
packing white sand densely be- 
tween layers of hardwood, The re- 
sulting inert mass is incapable of 
resonating, no matter how deep or strong the bass 
back wave projected against it. This exclusive Wharfe- 
dale technique yield* a full range of sound, a per- 
fectly pure "Achromatic" musical image, without 
acoustical coloration. 




In the streamlined look of fine modern furniture or 
handsomely crafted provincial, this fullTange two speaker 
system continues to provide superlative performance- 
making it the automatic choice when the finest repro- 
duction is desired. True Wood SI 16.50. Unfinished, In 
sanded birch hardwood, without curved molding or 
dividers $101.50. 
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Provincial in genuine Fruit wood $134.50 
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A magnificent new 6 speaker dual 3-way sysfem, des- 
tined to restore the legendary sound of the great 
Wharfedale systems used by G. A. Briggs in his 
famed Carnegie Hall Concert demonstrations, The 
meticulously crafted cabinet Is proportioned specifi- 
cally to accommodate the speakers and construction 
required to accomplish 
this ambitious purpose; 
yet the size (32W" x 
27*4" x 13'/fc") is suffi- 
ciently compact to fit In- 
to the modern living 
room. Oiled or Polished 
Walnut 5259.50. Utility 
model in sanded birch 
hardwood without curved 
molding or dividers 
$244.50. 





A three-speaker system — handsome by itself, yet 
still sufficiently compact for shelf or wall inte- 
gration. The beauty and excellence of perform- 
ance of this remarkable system makes it unusually 
attractive to experts and laymen alike. True Wood 
$164.50. Unfinished in sanded birch hardwood, 
without curved molding or dividers $146.50. 




Ultra-compact (24" x 12" x 10") 
full-range system at a most at- 
tractive price. Two superior 
speakers: A newly developed 
%Vi Inch low frequency driver 
with an extremely high flux 
density magnet — and Wharfe- 
dalc's outstanding 5 inch 
tweeter— the same used in the 
larger W60 system. Trne 
Wood S79.50. Unfinished 
sanded hirch hardwood, with- 
out curved molding $69.50. 



Provincial In 
genuine Fruit wood 
$189.50 



Full 
Ranee 8" 
Super 8 
RS/DD 

S26.50 





Full 
Range 10' 
Super 10 
RS/DD 
$47.50 



Woofer 
W 12/RS 
$52.50 



Woofer 
W 15/RS 
«89.50 



Tweeter 
Super 3 
$26.50 



Universal Mounting base for W60, W70 ind VV90 
systems in matching woods Easily installed to en* 
nance the beauty of the enclosures. 

True Woods $9.95. 
Utility model In sanded birch hardwood $*.95. 




For illustrated literature write: Dept. WE23 
Wharfedale, a Division of British Industries Corp., Port Washington, N.Y. 
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In mis article "The Baffling Case of 
Anton Bruckner'* (High Fidelity, Feb- 
ruary 1963), H. C Robbins Landon 
quotes an astonishing survey showing 
Franz Schmidt as third only to Bruckner 
and Mozart in the preference of Viennese 
concertgoers — ahead of Beethoven! Fur- 
ther on. Landon writes that "'Bruckner 
leads nowhere (unless you are prepared 
to call Franz Schmidt somewhere, which 
most non-Austrians are not)." Schmidt 
(1874-1939) was a thoroughly Viennese 
musician — cellist, pianist, teacher, com- 
poser. On LP in the United States we 
have had only the Symphony No. 4 (now 
withdrawn) and an opera intermezzo. 
Now we "non-Austrians" can hear 
Schmidt's masterpiece, the oratorio Das 
Buch mit Siehern Siegetn, issued bv 
Amadeo on two discs (AVRS 5004/05). 
Anton Lippe, conducting the Munich 
Philharmonic, has made a tradition of 
the work, as has the Grazer Domchor. 
The country's leading singers vie to ap- 
pear in it: the recording has the vener- 
able Julius I'atzak as the Evangelist, 



Otirers "Tour Horsemen of the Apocalypse. * 




Otto Wiener as the voice of the Lord, 
with Hanny Steffek and Henna Topper 
in other roles. The Durer-illustrated 
booklet contains musical examples, 
Schmidt's own program notes, and a com- 
plete text in German. 

The Book of the Seven Seals is worth 
such loving care. We hear the definite 
influences of Bruckner in the harmonies 
and lines of the slow movements, of 
Mahler in the choral treatment and the 
vigorous instrumentation, and of Wagner 
himself in the ever-present surge of the 
orchestra. The oratorio, almost two 
hours long, flags only occasionally in 
its narrative portions, and even in those 
moments has a quiet, poetic quality of 
its own. Without quite approaching the 
huge fury of a Mahler or com eying the 
ironic blackness of Bergman's film on 
this same theme, the Schmidt score never- 
theless has some terrifying moments — 
for example, the section called the Chaos 
of the Sixth Seal, with its cruel rhythm 
dominating a massive fugue. Patzak's 
now aging voice gives a wonderfully 
medieval quality to the Evangelist's 
visions, and the performance as a whole 
seems well carried out. I've compared 
this recording with tapes of a Bregenz 
Festi\al performance conducted by An- 
ton Heiller and find the discs better 
balanced and 1 ippe a more dynamic 
conductor. 



H, 



L avdn*s Creation Mass in B flat (so 
called because a theme from his great 
oratorio The Creation appears in the 
" 'Qui toll is*' and the "Miserere") was his 
last really large-scaled work, written in 
1801 at the age of seventy. It is also the 
last of Haydn's twelve extant masses to 
be put on records (Musica Sacra AMS 
35. mono and stereo), and happily we 
have been rewarded with an affectionate 
and knowledgeable performance by the 
Salzburger Rundfunk-Mozarteum Chorus 
and Orchestra under Ernst Hinreiner. In 
the ScJtopf nngsmesse the solo parts are 
more operatic than liturgical in style. The 
graceful Sanctus could be straight out 
of The Abduction, and the Agnus Dei has 
the serene quality of The Magic Flute. 
Most recordings of late Haydn Masses 
put the solos in the forefront, a funda- 
mental error since the orchestral writing 
is thoroughly symphonic (indeed, the 
Kyrie in the Creation Mass is really 
a radiant sonata-form slow movement 
with voices), but here the conductor ob- 
tains a perfect balance of his forces. 
Chorus and orchestra really sound out 
in the big contrapuntal sections, effort- 
lessly alternating with the four soloists, 
who are uncommonly good. The record- 
ing, made in a Salzburg church, keeps 
things in perspective. The same gently 



resonant effect is apparent in both stereo 
and mono. 

At last we have a recording of Bach's 
Cantata No. 208 Was rnir behugt, in 
which is found the original setting of 
"Sheep may safely graze.'* It was Bach's 
first secular cantata, written for a hunt- 
ing party in honor of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weissenfels and performed during a great 
indoor feast. Much has been made of 
'Sheep may safely graze,** but never has 
it sounded fresher and more innocent 
than here in the midst of horn fanfares, 
a choral fugue, and a variety of highly 
embellished arias, all glorifying the hunt 
and the Duke with a typically classical 
text. Bach thought very highly of his 
cantata and revived it on two later oc- 
casions. On a new Electrola 1 0-inch 
disc (E 70 475), Erika Koth sings Pales. 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau appears as Pan, 
Annelies Kupper as Diana, and Fritz 
Wunderlich as Endymion, with the fine 
Chorus of St. Hedwig's Cathedral and 
the Berlin Symphony conducted by Karl 
Forster (who also recorded the Coffee 
and Peasant Cantatas with Fischer- 
Dieskau for Electrola). Forster sets an 
aptly brisk pace which now and then 
has the singers breathing hard, but in 
the main the performance is most satisfy- 
ing. The recording has a good dynamic 
range, the recorders and the harpsichord 
come through splendidly, and there is 
a complete text as well as notes in 
German. 

To my mind, Electrons new recording 
of the Mozart Clarinet Quintet in A, K. 
58! (E 80 522) supersedes the several 
versions now in the domestic catalogue. 
Not only is Heinrich Geuser's clarinet 
playing the best I have ever heard in 
timbre, phrasing, and pace but the ex- 
perienced Drolc Quartet comes close to 
matching him in a performance of flaw- 
less ensemble. Moreover, the engineers 
provide a well-proportioned chamber 
sound on impeccable surface. For all 
of its expressiveness, the interpretation 
is a traditional one, except for the 
tempo of the Larghetto, which comes 
perilously close to being Adagio (Geus- 
er's effortless legato and fine-grained 
tone still manage to bring it off). 

The quintet has been fitted onto one 
side without any inner-groove distortion 
despite the large dynamic range. On the 
other side is an overly romanticized per- 
formance of the Oboe Quartet in F T K. 
370. which will not efface the old Goos- 
sens-Lener or some of the current ver- 
sions. In general, the perkiness of this 
piece is lost: staccatos are held too long, 
the last-movement tempo is too slow, 
and oboist Karl Steins's intonation is 
wavery in the upper octave. Still, the 
disc is well worth having for the Clarinei 
Quintet alone. Gene Bkuck 
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RECORDS IN REVIEW 

Continued from page 62 

LIEBERSON: Quartet for Strings 
fCascarino: Sonata for Has soon and 

Piano 
fGaburo: Line Studies 
tEtler: Sonata for Bassoon and Piano 

Galimir String Quartet (in the Lieber- 
son); Sol Schoenbach, bassoon (in the 
Cascarino and Etler); Walter Trampler, 
viola, Julius Baker, flute, David Glazer, 
clarinet, Erwin L. Price, trombone (in 
the Gaburo). 

• Columbia ML 582 L LP. $4.98. 

• • Columbia MS 642 1. SD. $5.98. 

Goddard Lieberson is the president of 
Columbia Records and a long-standing 
friend of contemporary music. But let 
no one assume that this is a case of a 
record company executive who, after 
years of putting other people's music 
on discs, decided to prove that he could 
do just as well. Rather the case is the 
other way around: that of an artist who 
decided that he could handle business 
management as well as anybody — and 
did. 

The great role that Lieberson has 
played in promoting contemporary music 
and the taste and knowledge that he 
has shown in these matters is directly 
related to his background as a com- 
poser. He studied at the Eastman School 
and, in the Twenties and Thirties, pro- 
duced a considerable amount of or- 
chestral, vocal, chamber, and theatrical 
music. His String Quartet, written in 
1938 and dedicated to Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, has a great deal of real character, 
energy, and profile, particularly in the 
outer movements. I feel that the second 
movement, with its sea -chantey scherzo 
theme, is weak and out of character 
with the rest. The work gets an excellent 
reading from the Galimir Quartet. 

The last movement of the Lieberson 
quartet consists of an extended and 
thoughtful structure built up from an in- 
sistent three-note motive that is. oddly 
enough, the retrograde inversion (that is, 
transposed upside down and backwards) 
of the trichord cell that heads the twelve- 
tone row of the work by Kenneth Gaburo 
(also an Eastman graduate J by the way). 
Quite obviously, this is merely curious 
coincidence, but perhaps it can, in some 
sense, suggest the relationship Lieberson 
(and through him, Columbia) has had 
with some of the most thoughtful, im- 
portant, and often neglected music of 
our time, particularly of the twelve-tone 
variety — the famous complete set of 
Webern, the current Schoenberg series, 
the recent works of Stravinsky, and other 
important European and American 
works of related significance or quality. 

The Gahuro piece can. without 
apology, take its place in this catalogue. 
This is purified and elegant twelve-tone 
music, executed and elaborated with the 
most carefully simple and cunningly 
economical means. The line is a row 
which appears as an unaccompanied 
theme and as the basis of some brief 
extensions that explore certain delimited 
aspects of the material almost in the 
manner of a modern passacaglia or 
ricercare. Although the row itself is an 
ordering of all twelve chromatic tones, 
it falls out into subsidiary groupings 
suggesting familiar tonal patterns. Be- 
cause of this, the music often suggests 
a kind of tonal, diatonic Webern. Inter- 
estingly enough, this gives the impression 



neither of jarring inconsistency nor of 
accidental irrelevancy; rather it emerges 
as an aspect of the fundamental clarity 
and simplicity of the musical communi- 
cation. I have not seen a score of the 
work, but my impression is that the 
performance is excellent. 

I he two tuneful bassoon sonatas 
also included on the disc are musical 
worlds apart from their companions. 
These are a pair of merry bits of 
Gehraiichsnutsik. Romeo Cascarino, who 
is a Philadelphian, wrote his Bassoon 
Sonata for Sol Schoenbach, former fiist 
bassoonist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The work is a light and sweet confection, 
a little coy perhaps in its perky sim- 
plicity. Next to its genial neoclassical 
smiles, the more abstract Etler Sonata 
seems to frown an occasional contrapun- 
tal, chromatic frown. Like Hindemith, 
Etler has written his Bassoon Sonata 
as part of a systematic cycle of practical 
sonatas and. like Hindemith, he writes 
Hindemithian music. With the exception 
of what sounds like an unedited little 
burble in the Etler, Schoenbach is an im- 
peccable performer. 

The recorded sound is consistently 
good. I could detect no great difference 
between the monophonic and stereo- 
phonic editions except for a background 
hiss on my mono pressing. E.S. 

LlSZT: Sonata for Piano, in B minor; 

Mazeppa: Vnne rallies 
t Bartok: Out of Doors Suite; No. 4 

("Night Sounds' 7 ); No. 5 ("The 

Hunt") 

G'tbor Gabos (in the Sonata), Clark 
David Wilde (in Mazeppa), Valentyn 
Belcsenko (in Furieraiiies), Dino Cianni 
(in the Bartok), piano. 

• Di-utsche Grammoim-ion LPEM 
19292. LP. $5.98. 

• • Deutsche Grammophon SLPEM 
136292. SD. $6.98. 

This record features the first four prize 
winners of the Liszt-Bartok International 
Piano Contest held in Budapest in the 
fall of 1961. Gabos and Wilde tied for 
first place, Cianni received second prize, 
and Belcsenko came in third. As happens, 
on the present disc Belcsenko outplays 
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his higher-placed rivals. In fact, he seems 
to be the only one of the quartet to 
possess a really lovely tone, and he alone 
impresses by the introverted musicality 
of his playing. I am, indeed, very much 
taken by his broad, singing delivery 
of Funerailies. Rather than indulging 
in the usual tawdry fireworks, he evokes 
a gentle, nostalgic atmosphere of quiet 
resignation. 

A flowing cantabile touch is certainly 
not required by the Bartok selections 
included here, both of which are com- 
posed in the same pointillistic and dis- 
sonant idiom as the composer's Fourth 
and Fifth String Quartets. Dino Cianni 
plays them with obvious awareness of 
their style, and his pianism is interest- 
ing enough to make me want to hear 
more of it. A thorough evaluation of his 
art, however, will have to wait, for the 
present works represent, at best, a de- 
manding but essentially restricted facet of 
piano playing. 

Wilde gives a firm, technically im- 
pressive rendition of Mazeppa, but his 
account is basically cut-and-dried. Clean 
octaves do not, in themselves, communi- 
cate. I have much the same comment 
to make about Gabos* playing of the 
Liszt Sonata. While he has fine tech- 
nique, sonorous tone, and a good deal of 
vigorous abandon, alongside the versions 
by Fleisher and Horowitz (both of whom 
were younger than Gabos when they 
recorded their performances) his ac- 
count is not very arresting from a stylis- 
tic standpoint. 

The reproduction is below DGG's 
best, being a mite raw and percussive in 
tone, and the surfaces on the review 
copy were not free from swish and 
other defects. H.G, 

MAHLER: Symphony No. 1, in D 
("Titan") 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Erich Leins- 
dorf, cond. 

• RCA Victor LM 2642. LP. $4.98. 

• • RCA Victor LSC 2642. SD. $5.98. 

It is obvious that this new Leinsdorf 
edition and the recent Bruno Walter 
set are the two dominant recordings 
of the work in today's catalogue. That, 
however, is just about all that is obvious. 
Both sets are good enough to deserve 
high respect — the Walter, indeed, is a 
historic document. Neither is technically 
on the level of recent work on 35-mm 
film, and no one stylus can play both 
with optimum limitations of IM distor- 
tion. 

Musically, Walter is unsurpassed in 
the two middle movements. Leinsdorf 
turns the mock funeral procession into 
a fairly orthodox Austrian slow move- 
ment, thus missing the point of ?uch 
matters as the slap cymbal and the 
somewhat rowdy and irreverent humor 
elsewhere. In the opening and closing 
movements, however. Leinsdorf is more 
vigorous and hard-driving than Walter, 
and many will find his faster tempos 
pieferahle to the broadly phrased and 
more rhetorically pulsed Walter state- 
ments. It is Leinsdorf rather than Walter 
who respects the first movement repeat. 
(Walter once told me that he followed 
the example set by Mahler, who him- 
self eliminated the repeat in later years, 
but I feel that the movement is better 
balanced with the repeat.) In sum, no 
clear-cut choice between the two inter- 
pretations can be made, and there is 
a good case for acquiring both records. 

On most stereo equipment RCA's 
"Dyn a groove" record will sound cleaner 
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than the Columbia, with obviously less 
distortion in the inner grooves. Part of 
the electronic alteration in the new 
UCA process seems to involve compres- 
sion of the wave forms. According to 
my decibel meter, the Boston set has 
quite a bit less dynamic range than the 
Columbia. According to my ears, it is the 
other way around — a phenomenon that 
may be due to its open, undistorted 
quality and fine separation, or that may 
result from Victor's relatively close 
microphone placement. 

I would not let these engineering 
considerations weigh too heavily in my 
choice. With a little care in playback, 
either version of the Mahler First sounds 
superb. R,C.M. 

MENDELSSOHN: Rondo capriccioso, 
in E $ Op. 16 — See Schumann: Car- 
ttaval, Op. 9. 



MONTEVERDI: 
Pop pea 



Uhicoroiiazioue d't 



Ursula Buckel (s), Poppea; Genia Wil- 
lielmi (s), Drusilla; Antonia Fahberg 
(s), Amore; Eugenia Zareska (ms), 
Ottavia; Sonia Karamanian (c), Arnalta; 
Grayston Burgess (ct), Ottone; Hans- 
Ulrich Mielsch (t), Nerone; Eduard 
Wollitz (bs), Seneca; Santini-Kammer- 
orchester, Rudolf Ewerhart, cond. 

• Vox OPBX 113. Three LP. $9,95. 

• • Vox SOPBX 5113. Three SD. $9.95. 

One of the great tragedies in the history 
of music is the Joss of Monteverdi's 
operas between the Orfeo of 1607 and 
his final works of the early 1640s. What 
is left to us is enough to make plain 
the versatility of a great musical mind: 
at the age of forty, Monteverdi could 
turn from the old contrapuntal style 
which he had cultivated so successfully 
to create the first masterpiece of the 
new dramatic monody; thirty-five years 
later, he was to create another great 
dramatic work in the new Venetian 
style. 

Just as Orfeo emerges within the first 
moments of operatic history, Poppea 
stands at the beginning of modern opera 
as we know it. Orfeo represents the high- 
est realization of the original concep- 
tion of operatic theatre, an esoteric 
creation of intellectuals, dilettantes, 
literati, and connoisseurs. It was based 
on an idea remarkably similar to that 
of Wagnerian music drama: a kind of 
poetic declamation heightened to a con- 
tinuous flow of arioso speech -song and 
shared dramatically and musically by 
the instrumental accompaniment. Its 
milieu was the secular and ecclesiastical 
courts of Italy; its subject matter was 
taken from pagan mythology and, later, 
from sacred history. 

By the time of Poppea — 1642 — opera 
was on the verge of an evolution. 
We are here at the beginning of the most 
neglected and misunderstood develop- 
ment in Western art — the great hel canto 
opera of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, a remarkable art form that not 
only influenced the history of opera but 
also the course of all subsequent musi- 
cal development. 

The new, so-called u solo" opera was 
associated with the growth of a new 
operatic public. The first public com- 
mercial opera house was opened in 
Venice in 1637. The rather rarefied 
beauties of the recitative style were giving 
way before the more obvious attrac- 
tions of legato, hel canto song. The 
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picturesque stile concitato with its 
agitated flora tura used originally for ex- 
pressive and dramatic effects lingered 
on as virtuoso ornament and bravura. 
Mythology was replaced — more or less 
— by real history. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to say exactly wtiat role Monte- 
verdi played in the development of the 
new opera. It is likely that, as in the 
case of Orfeo, he was developing and per- 
fecting other people's innovations. Many 
scholars believe that he was heavily in- 
fluenced in his late work by his pupil 
Cavalli, who went on to become the 
leading figure of Venetian opera in its 
first flowering. Such fascinating histori- 
cal questions are ultimately, of course, 
not really relevant to the main point — 
that Poppea is an exquisite work of art 
and most welcome in this excellent and 
careful recording. 

Francesco Busenello's libretto is de- 
rived — in a manner of speaking — from 
Tacitus, It concerns Nero's divorce from 
Octavia and remarriage to Poppea; the 
principal dramatic action centers around 
the plot to kill Poppea hatched by 
Octavia and Ottonc ( Poppca's former 
lover or husband). With the aid of a 
bit of supernatural intervention, the con- 
spiracy is foiled. Love triumphs over all 
— even the elementary principles of 
moral justice. Wicked tyrant Nero hap- 
pily marries ambitious scheming Poppea; 
Ottone and his girl friend, Drusilla, con- 
sider themselves fortunate to get off 
merely with exile; poor Octavia is 
abandoned to a rather obscure fate 
which, at any rate, gives her the chance 
to sing a moving lament in the old and 
beautiful arioso style of Orfeo. Most 
of the other high points are set in 
true aria-song: the recrimination scene 
between Poppea and Ottone, the suicide 
of the philosopher Seneca, the highly 
elaborated assassination scene beginning 
with the gorgeous lullaby sung by Ar- 
nalta, the climactic coronation scene with 
the processional music and final love 
duet. 

Everything is beautifully conceived 
and ordered, plastic and full of expres- 
sive shape. This is a rare and perfect 
moment in the history of opera, illumi- 
nated by the powers of a great creative 
mind. A true, ordered aria style is already 
in evidence. It is not yet the elaborate 
recitative and da capo aria formula of 
later opera but rather a song pattern 
with repetitions and instrumental ritor- 
uelli. One is always aware of its dual 
origins in the old popular strophic song 
on the one hand and the flexible recita- 
tive -arioso style of earlier opera on the 
other. There is always a remarkable 
and precious synthesis between the de- 
mands of musical form, of vocal projec- 
tion, and of dramatic expression — a 
synthesis and a balance that is an ex- 
pression of the particular genius of 
Monteverdi. 

This is not the place to go into the 
complex problems surrounding the 
work: the differences between manu- 
scripts, the vexed questions of instru- 
mentation, the problems of authenticity. 
Ewerharfs solutions are not imagina- 
tive but they are careful, respectful, 
and respectable. His approach is that of 
the archeologist who will restore a few 
toppled stones but never, never recon- 
struct. The orchestra itself is used only in 
the Sinfonia, in the ritorncUi t and in 
the brief processional music in the last 
act. The vocal parts are accompanied 
only by the continuo; for this, however, 
Ewerhart follows early baroque prac- 
tice and uses a great variety of instru- 
ments — harpsichord, baroque organs, 
harp, lute, theorbo, viola da gamba, 
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cello, and contrabass gamba arc arranged 
underneath on the floor, so to speak, 
to give maximum variety as well as 
dramatic support and character differ- 
entiation. ! would have preferred a 
livelier treatment of some of the recita- 
tives and a hit more in the way of 
ornamentation in the vocal parts. Never- 
theless the concept is honest, clear, and 
— within the chosen strict limitations — 
elegant and expressive. 

Ewerhart is helped in no small degree 
by the very capable cast. The out- 
standing voice is that of the bass Eduard 
Wollitz. who sings Seneca with a 
gloriously rich sound that is always 
used flexibly and musically. With one 
exception, the other members of the 
cast have attractive voices used to good 
stylistic and musical point. The some- 
what Germanic Italian is not especially 
grateful and, in the case of some of the 
women, borders on incomprehensibility; 
but this is a minor defect to set against 
so much fine singing. The one exception 
noted above is the Ottone, sung by 
Grayston Burgess, apparently an English 
countertenor of the Deller school. His 
falsetto style is uneven — sometimes at- 
tractive but sometimes showing an artifi- 
cial quality and a good deal of strain. 
The part was, by the way, written for 
a male alto, just as Nero was intended 
for a cast ra to soprano. There are. ob- 
viously, limits to the possibility of 
authenticity. 

The recorded sound is good. The 
stereo version lacks the fancy opera- 
house stage sound in depth; but this is 
hardly missed. The round quality of the 
sound and a certain amount of stereo 
separation suggest quite enough in the 
way of realism. This review is based 
on the stereo copy, but on a somewhat 
casual listening I found the monophonic 
version quite satisfactory, E.S, 

MOZART: Cost fan tutte 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Alfredo Kraus, 
et ah; Karl Bdhm, cond. 

For a feature review including this re- 
cording, sec page 55. 

MOZART: Rondo in A minor, K. 
511 — See Schubert: Sonata for 
Piano, in A, Op. postb* 

MOZART: Symphony No. 40, in G 
nth/or, K. 5 50 — See Haydn: Sym- 
phony No. 45, h/ G minor ("Fare- 
well"). 



NIELSEN: Symphony No. 5, Op. 50 

New York Philharmonic, Leonard Bern- 
stein, cond. 

• Columbia ML 5814. LP. $4.98. 

• •Columbia MS 6414. SD. $5.98. 

About ten years ago. a series of record- 
ings, mostly by the Danish State Radio 
Orchestra, aroused a flurry of interest on 
this side of the Atlantic in the music of 
the Danish composer Carl Nielsen 
(1865-1931). The strength and individu- 
ality of his compositions and the sweep 
of his themes brought us a welcome fresh 
voice from the North at a time when the 
works of another vibrant musical spokes- 
man for Scandinavia, Jean Sibelius, ap- 
peared to be fading from favor. Unfor- 
tunately, the Nielsen boom was short- 
lived, and now most of those fine record- 



ings are no longer to be found in the 
catalogue. 

Perhaps this splendid new recording of 
his Fifth Symphony will set off another 
Nielsen renaissance. This is a unique 
work in two long movements. Composed 
shortly after World War J. it is full of 
conflict, a conflict brilliantly expressed 
in the first movement, where a long, lyr- 
ical passage battles for supremacy over 
the rat-tat-tat of a belligerent snare drum. 
It is a powerful, deeply affecting work, 
and it comes across extremely well, 
thanks to the conviction of Bernstein's 
direction, the playing of the Philharmon- 
ic, and the broad stereo spectrum, which 
brings unusual depth, width, and over-all 
spaciousness to the sound. P.A. 

PERGOLESI: Concertini for Strings: 
No. 2, in G; No. 3, in A; No. 4, 
in F minor. Concerto in G, for 
Flute and Strings. 

Zurich Chamber Orchestra, Edmond de 
Stoutz, cond. 

• Vanguard BG 638. LP. $4 98 

• • Vanguard BGS 5050. SD, $5.95, 

The Concertini may or may not be by 
Pergolesi, but they are very attractive 
pieces whoever wrote them. All are in 
the four-section church sonata pattern, 
with fast contrapuntal second movements 
(No. 2 has a particularly jolly one), ex- 
pressive Andantes as third movements, 
and dancelike finales. The last move- 
ments of Nos, 2 and 4 sound a little 
nervous and heavy, but otherwise these 
works are played with precision, warm 
tone, and rhythmic vitality. The FJute 
Concerto seems less distinguished, but 
it too receives an excellent perform- 
ance. Aside from a whiff of preecho in 
the finale of the Flute Concerto (heard 
only in the stereo version), the sound 
both in stereo and in mono is good, N.B, 

PROKOFIEV: Concerto for Piano 
(Left Hand) and Orchestra, No. 4, 
Op. 53 — See Bartok: Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra, No. /. 

PROKOFIEV: Sonatas for Violin and 
Piano: No. 1, in F minor, Op. 80; 
No. 2, in D, Op. 94a 

Joseph Szigeti, Artur Balsam. 

For a feature review of this recording, 
see page 56. 



PURCELL: Twelve Sonatas (1683) 

Jacobean Ensemble, Thurston Dart. cond. 
• Spoken Arts 209/10. Two LP. $5.95 
each. 

These "Sonnata's of TT1 Parts," issued 
when Puree 11 was twenty-four, were his 
first important publication. They are 
for two violins, bass viol, and organ or 
harpsichord. In the foreword the com- 
poser stated that he "faithfully endeav- 
our'd a just imitation of the most fam'd 
Italian masters.'* They reveal the young 
Englishman already a master of the Ital- 
ian chamber music style, to which he 
adds his own touches, such as the occas- 
sional chromaticism, and the intensity 
of some of the slow movements. These 
are worthy products of the youth who 
had already written the remarkable 
fantasias for strings. They alternate be- 
tween minor and major from sonata to 
sonata, and within each work there is 
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usually an alternation between slow and 
fast sections. Some of these movements 
are attractive dances, others are lively 
contrapuntal pieces. fhe players employ 
instruments of the period, including a 
bureau organ. We are not told whether 
the violins still have the flatter bridges 
and shorter fingerboards characteristic 
of fiddles in those days, but a slight 
raspiness in the fast sections indicates 
that they might. The performers arc all 
excellent, and the sound is good enough. 
It seemed to me that the crisp tone of 
a harpsichord would have suited the 
fast movements hctter than the organ 
docs, but there is no denying the effec- 
tiveness of the latter instrument in the 
slow sections. N.B. 

RAVEL: Bolero; Pa vane pour tme in- 
fante dejunte; La Valse 

Boston Symphony Oichestra, Charles 
Munch, cond. 

• RCA Vrciok LM 2664. LP. $4.98. 

• • RCA ViCTOk LSC 2664. SD. $5.98. 

Both characteristic strengths and weak- 
nesses of the new *'Dynagroove" process 
are demonstrated so illuminatingly in 
this release (most impressively of course 
in the stereo disc version) that it demands 
fat more attention than its purely musical 
merits might warrant. The Bostonians 
play magnificently, to he sure, but 
Munch's Ravelian readings, as such* offer 
no competition to the best already 
available elsewhere. His stiffly rhythmed 
Bolero is steadier, and slower by over a 
minute, than his previous (1956) Boston 
version, but still lacks graceful verve. 
His Para tie is prosaic when it is not 
lugubrious. And while his brisker re- 
make of La Valse has considerably 
more dramatic contrast and impact than 
its 1956 predecessor, its brutal vehe- 
mence verges at times on melodrama and 
conveys little of the tone poem's essential 
ironic sensuousness. 

No great matter. What is vital here 
is that neither of the larger scores has 
ever been brought to more searchingly 
delineated, imperiously powerful, and 
incandescent sonic life in reproduction. 
The Bolero starts closer to mf (with my 
normal symphonic playback level setting) 
than the specified pp, but the steady 
crescendo attains a shattering //// — 
with the result that, for the first time in 
my experience of recorded music, the 
work achieves something close to the 
paralyzing hammer-blows effect of vir- 
tuoso live performances. And, again for 
the first time, the subterranean rumblings 
at the beginning of La Valse can be 
clearly heard as well as felt, while the 
final volcanic explosions (here well into 
the disc's innermost grooves) seem no 
more clouded by distortion than they 
are in even the best of necessarily 
strained live orchestral playing. This 
is sonic realism with a vengeance: a tech- 
nological triumph of a high order and 
one unsurpassed for its sheerly physical 
impact. 

Well, for the ttolero and Valse show- 
pieces, the new process proves awe- 
some. But what about less appropriately 
theatrical materials and the evocation 
of poetic enchantment? The present 
sterile surgical dissection of the Pa vane 
raises doubts whether the apparently 
extended dynamic range and other real- 
isms are aesthetically applicable every- 
where. Yet of course the microscopically 
close miking of these Ravel recordings 
is not an inherent concomitant of "Dyna- 
groove" technology. The I a Iter's apparent 
reductions in surface noise, definite 
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minimization of groove-tracing distor- 
tions, and more authentically perceived 
spectrum balances have obvious po- 
tentialities for appeals as potent to audi- 
tors* imaginations as to their physical 
senses. R.D.D. 

ROSSINI: La Scala di seta 

Graziclla Sciutti (s), Giulia; Margherita 
kinaldi (ins), I.ucilla; Fernando Jaco- 
pucci (t), Dorvil; Manlio Rocchi (t), 
Dormont; Ferdinando Li Donni (bs), 
Germano; Boris Carmeli (bs), Blansac. 
Orchestra Filarmonica di Roma, Franco 
Ferrara, cond. 

• RCA ViciOk LM 7020. Two LP, 
$9.96. 

Gradually, vvc are getting a pretty 
good look at the long neglected Rossini 
comic operas: in addition to liar Mere di 
Sivigtia, a number have been put onto 
LP — Cenerentola, Le Cotuie Ory, Cam* 
biule di mattimoiuo, and now Scaltt di 
seta. 

Except for its overture, the score for 
Sea la di seta is entirely unfamiliar. I 
do not have a copy of the score at hand, 
and am not just sure what is meant by 
the "musical revision by Vito Frazzi," 
referred to in the accompanying booklet. 
The orchestration sounds typically 
enough Rossinian, and I suspect that 
most of the "revision" consists of cutting 
(there's only an hour and a quarter's 
worth of music here). Several of the 
arias sound as if they may have been 
telescoped, and of course there's no 
telling what has been left out altogether. 
In any case, the present edition moves 
along well. Besides the overture, there 
are a number of fine passages, all con- 
centrated in the second half ol the 
opera — the first half hour or so is just 
pleasant, rather uninspired writing. The 
leading tenor has an effectively vigorous 
aria, and there is a splendid quartet for 
soprano, tenor, and the two bassos (the 
accompaniment is especially interesting) 
leading into an exhilaratine crescendo- 
ensemble. The mezzo (though here she 
sounds like a lyric soprano) has a 
charming song, "Settto tahu nelTanima" 
ami the soprano's most extended aria, 
'7/ mio ben sospiro e chia/no,*' is again 
interesting for a particularly imaginative 
accompaniment. 

Dramatically, the work takes a while 
to get going (perhaps that's why the 
music does too). It's a patented formula 
plot, involving a secret marriage and a 
silken ladder ("sea la di seta") lowered 
nightly from the balcony so that the 
clandestine Mr. and Mrs. will not be 
utterly without the rewards of matri- 
mony. It all comes down to one of 
those complicated stage situations in 
which nearly everyone is hiding in 
closets or under tables, observing every- 
one else. It ought to be quite funny on 
the stage, and would piay extremely well 
in the hands of some good stylists. 

I wish the present production were 
better; it is from the sound track of a 
Cine Lirica Italiana presentation, and 
is by no means competitive with the 
wonderful opera buff a recordings made 
under the Mercury/Ricordi collabora- 
tion. Sciulti is in far from her best 
recorded form; the little flutter in her 
voice is quite obstrusive, and is accom- 
panied by a frequent hardness of tone 
and flatness of pitch. She muffs the 
climax of her chief aria badly, and 
her undoubted sense of style and good 
taste make only partial recovery else- 
where. The two basses are competent 
stylistically, but not vocally — Li Donni 
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is the better Jacopucci seems very prom- 
ising. His tenor has sweetness and some 
metal, and if the high tones (not called 
into play here) arc not hard-pressed, 
he should prove good in the lyric reper- 
tory; his performance here is, except 
for a sloppy moment or two in his aria, 
quite fine. Rinaldi, the mezzo (or second 
soprano), does very well, both in the 
aria and the recitative, and the tenor 
Rocchi is adequate for his comprimario 
role. But I'm afraid that with Sciutti 
off-form and the two important bas$ 
parts weakly cast, it's the opera itself 
that must provide most of the interest. 

The orchestra is not outstanding, but 
for the most part plays cleanly enough, 
and Ferrara's direction is sensible. Sound 
(mono only): quite pleasant, but not 
entirely free of fuzziness. Libretto and 
notes provided. C.L.O. 



tral color and effect, the music is carried 
forward, almost throughout, on a melod- 
ic impulse that is primarily vocal in 
concept and always richly imaginative. 

Schoenberg set a German translation 
from the Danish poet Jens Peter Jacob- 
sen. The theme is a Tristan-esque subject 
from medieval Denmark, treated in a 
modern, imagist fashion: there are many 
correspondences with Maeterlinck's Pel- 
leas et Melisande, a contemporary work 
that also attracted Schoenberg. The use 
of sound as magic, as a mysterious and 
unfathomable means for achieving illu- 
sion and transformation, appears here 
almost for the last time, shortly to van- 
ish before the new psychological and 
rational uses of music. 

I have never heard a performance that 
conveyed all of these qualities of the 



work and, alas, perhaps I never will. The 
recording at hand is, nevertheless, a pre- 
cious document if only because of its 
uniqueness. A reissue of the old Haydn 
Society recording, it is far from satisfac- 
tory. Even for its day, the engineering 
was never remarkable and good modern 
equipment simply enhances the huge dis- 
tortions that appear in the large orches- 
tral and choral sections. Furthermore, in 
the re-mastering exceptional amounts of 
tape hiss and surface noise seem to have 
been added. The chorus does not man- 
age its short but difficult parts very well, 
and the orchestral playing in the elabo- 
rate, fast, and challenging passages is 
not generally very accurate or very clear. 
The work simply cries out for topnotch 
musicians, rehearsed to the teeth and 
recorded with the finest modern stereo 



SACCHINI: Oed/pe J Colonne: Over- 
ture — See Boccherini: Shifon/a hi 
D minor, 

SCHOENBERG: Gurre-Lieder 

Ethel Semser, soprano; Nell Tangeman, 
mezzo; Richard Lewis, tenor; Ferry 
Gruber, tenor; John Riley, bass; Morris 
Gesell, speaker; Chorus and Orchestra 
of the New Symphony Society (Paris), 
Rene Leibowitz, cond. 
• Vox VBX 204, Three LP. $9.95. 

I have never been sure whether the 
Gurre-Lieder is of greater interest as a 
historical and cultural document or sim- 
ply as a superbly beautiful work of 
overwhelming expressive, technical, and 
artistic achievement. 

From the documentary point of view, 
the composition is an incredible climax 
to the colossal "romantic/* an extraordi- 
nary and magical amalgam of the roman- 
tic era with which Schoenberg — quite 
consciously — wrote finis to the century. 
With unbelievable virtuosity, the young 
Schoenberg encompassed the resources 
of the hugest instrumental and choral 
forces ever assembled (starting at the 
top with four piccolos), employing an 
enormous range of melodic, harmonic, 
and contrapuntal resources derived from 
traditional tonal techniques pushed to 
their furthest extremes: and all of this 
convincingly set forth in a two-hour 
dramatic-symphonic conception that calls 
forth unity out of diversity, expressive- 
ness out of coherence, and scope out of 
poetry and fantasy. The starting point is 
Tristan and a Tristan-esque chromaticism 
combined with a kind of literal contra- 
puntal-orchestral color writing that also 
derives from Wagner and the Wagneri- 
ans. The finish is a remarkable "melo- 
drama 1 ' for Spreclistinirne narration and 
chorus which looks forward to the 
twentieth century in its tonal freedom, 
contrapuntal rhythmic and phrase com- 
plexity, and exceptional originality of 
conception and color. 

But if Gurre-Lieder were merely a 
display of incredible virtuosity, it would 
probably remain nothing more than a 
historical curiosity. That it is a great 
deal more is due to the intrinsic qualities 
of Schoenberg's imagination. Like most 
of Schoenberg's supposedly ultra-intel- 
lectual works, Gurre-Lieder was written 
in a relatively short time and in white 
heat. It glows with melodic richness and 
pulse; in spite of the final Sprechsti/nme 
section, in spite of all the harmonic and 
contrapuntal elaboration, in spite of the 
Wagnerian thematic development, and 
in spite of the extensive use of orches- 
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VrrinDHG AT* PACT 1 through our Special 
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BUILD YOUR RECORD LIBRARY INEXPENSIVELY, QUICKLY, CONVENIENTLY - 
NO "AGREE TO PURCHASE" OBLIGATION - CHOOSE THE RECORDS YOU WANT 



The Citadel Record Club is a membership 
club that entitles its members to purchase 
singles, hi-fi and stereo albums at cost; 
classical, popular, jazz, show hits, folk. 



AN are available and at prices that never 
vary from our published price list There 
are never any "list price" purchases 
through Citadel. 



CITADEL MEMBERSHIP - THE PROVEN METHOD OF RECORD BUYING 
USED BY THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CLUB MEMBERS BECAUSE . . . 

* YOU DECIDE ON YOUR PURCHASES - You are not obligated to purchase any particular quan- 

tity of records. Buy as few or as many records as you want ... the choice is yours. Citadel 
has no "agree to purchase" requirement. 

* YOU HAVE COMPLETE FREEDOM OF SELECTION - Virtually any record or album, by any artist 

on any label is available including all major labels plus hundreds of smaller labels as well as 
most imports.. Again, the choice is completely up to you. Citadel has no "pre-selected" list of 
recordings for you to choose from. 

* PROMPT SERVICE - Many orders are shipped the same day received, rarely later than the next 

several days. In the event of a delay, partial shipments are made and your order completed as 
soon as the record is available and, of course without any additional cost to you. 

* PERIODIC SPECIALS - Periodically you receive a list of hit albums from all categories of music 

at prices up to 55% off list. The selections depend on those special purchases we have been 
able to make. Again, you are under no obligation to purchase any of these selections. 

* FREE! SCHWANN RECORD CATALOG - With your membership you receive this quick reference 

to over 25,000 albums. This easy-to-use catalog contains separate sections for classical, popu- 
lar, ballet, opera, musical shows, folk music, jazz, etc.. and lists a separate section for all new 
releases. You are not restricted to this catalog, it is simply a handy guide. 

#100% GUARANTEE — Citadel completely guarantees their records against defects or damages 
of any sort. If a damaged or defective record does get through our inspection, we shall imme- 
diately replace with a perfect copy. 



Membership dues is $3.00 a year ... a nomi- 
nal amount if you reflect for a moment on the 
record purchases you have made within the 
past year and the prices you have paid. AS A 
CITADEL MEMBER BUYING RECORDS AT COST, 
YOUR DUES WILL BE PAID FOR WITH VIRTU- 
ALLY THE FIRST PURCHASE YOU MAKE THROUGH 
THE CLUB. Additional savings quickly mount 
up, permitting you to buy many more albums 
on your record budget. 

If you have been faced with the problem of a 
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^SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Try member- 1 " 
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?. not Completely Satisfied, Simply request ■£ | Enroll me in Citadel for one year. I am under no obli 

f your membership dues back, and it will * j gat - 

it be immediately refunded. £ \ but 
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complete record source . . . may we suggest 
that you give Citadel Record Club an oppor- 
tunity of proving its value to you. You enter 
no obligations, take no risks . . . simply com- 
plete the coupon below, include your $3.00 
yearly membership dues and upon receipt we 
shall immediately forward all club membership 
material to you. We cordially invite you to join 
thousands of other satisfied Citadel members 
who are purchasing their records at cost price 
through their Citadel Club membership. 



CITADEL RECORD CLUE 



Act now. Fill out the 
coupon, enclose your 
dues and we will In- 
elude a free quality 
record cleaning cloth 
as a gilt. This is our 
way of thanking you tor 
your confidence in us. 




ion to purchase any particular quantity of records, 
those that I do purchase will be at member prices 
. NEVER more. I am to receive a current Schwann 
catalog immediately and subsequent periodic lists of 
specially priced hit albums. I understand that if, after 
trying membership in Citadel for 30 days, I am not 
comptetely satisfied I can get my full membership dues 
back immediately. Also, include the free quality record 
cleaning cloth as a gift. $3.00 dues enclosed. 
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technique: it cannot really be achieved 
with anything less. 

Nevertheless, this recording can cer- 
tainly serve as a representation of an 
otherwise unavailable masterpiece, and 
it does convey many aspects of the work 
most admirably. Lcibowitz well under- 
stands the meiodic phrase anu sweep ot 
the music and. thus, when he is not 
fighting his way through the miasma 
created by the severe technical short- 
comings of performance and recording, 
he achieves a remarkable poetic expres- 
sion and even scope. In this shaping of 
line and phrase, he is aided by the 
capable group of soloists headed by 
Richard Lewis. These fundamental and 
musical virtues make this reissue most 
welcome until a modern, well-prepared 
performance and recording is achieved. 
One hopes for such a recording: one also 



hopes thai it will have some of the me- 
lodic sweep of this old version. E.S. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata for Phi ho, m A, 

Op. posth. 
\ Mozart: Rondo hi A minor, K. 511 

Charles Rosen, piano, 

• Epic LC 3855. LP. $4.98. 

• • Eric HC 1255. SD. $5.98. 

This is a thoroughly "modern" inter- 
pretation of both of these pieces. Rosen 
is extremely interested in the anatomical 
structure of the music and throughout 
his performances here he takes great 
care to keep the textures transparent and 
the tempos mobile. While melodic lines 
and tonal color arc not lacking in these 
presentations, they are, however, kept 
subordinate to rhythmic impetus. 



GRADO 

"Truly the world's finest..." 





In October, 1960, GRADO introduced a tone arm which wai primarily 
designed for laboratory research. Nothing was spared in the design 
parameters of this tone arm since all future designs were to be based on 
this concept. It contained features and performance characteristics far 
in advance of any tone arm ever offered to the public. Consumer accept- 
ance was immediate. Never before (or since) has a tone arm been so 
universally acclaimed as the BESTVJt has since become the international 
standard of excellence. Price $39.50 



For further detaili writt GRADO LABORATORIES, INC. 

4614 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y.-Export-Simontrice, 25 Warren St., N.Y.C 
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The si range and wonderful Schubert 
Sonata, which is practically all song and 
lyricism, fares much belter here than 
one might have expected. Rosen's reading 
is considerably stricter and more com- 
pressed than those by Schnabel and Ser- 
kin (the latter in an unforgettable New 
York recital this past winter), but it 
has a compensating ci ispness of detail. 
The first three movements are especially 
satisfying in their forward motion and 
clean articulation; and although the 
finale could make more of an effect in 
a less staccato reading which allowed 
the cantabile more breathing space, it 
is a pleasure to hear the difficult final 
pages negotiated with such ease and fi- 
nesse. Pianistically, this is the most 
polished performance I have yet heard 
of a work that is basically unpianistic 
in its digital format. (Those seesaw 
rhythms and spread chords so beloved 
of Schubert are much easier for a suing 
quartet or orchestra to negotiate than 
they are for keyboard exponents.) 

The Mozart gets a performance of a 
type similar to that of the Sonata, but 
here I felt that Rosen should have re- 
laxed just a trifle and colored his tone a 
bit more. Good as this reading is. I 
have heard others that had greater elo- 
quence. 

In both the stereo and the mono- 
phonic editions, the sound is just about 
all one could reasonably hope for, and 
as a totality this is a very fine disc in- 
deed. H.G. 

SCHUBERT: Symphonies: No. 3, in 
D; Ao. 8, in B minor (*' Unfin- 
ished") 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, William 
Steinberg, cond. 

• Com m \nd CC 3311017. LP. $4.98. 

• •Command CC 11017. SD. $5.98. 

SCHUBERT: Symphonies: No, 3, in 
O; So. 2, in B 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Lorin 
Maazel, cond. 

• Deutsche Grammopiion LPM 18790. 
LP. $5.98. 

• • Deutsche Grammopiion SLPM 
138790. SD. $6.98. 

The Steinberg recording is among the 
best I have heard recently for sheer- 
fidelity of sound. It acquires a dominant 
position by virtue of the fact that it 
sounds precisely like an orchestra playing 
Schubert symphonies. The intrusion of 
the recording process is as minimal as 
we have achieved today, and the sense 
of presence is phenomenal. 

German technology, on the other 
hand, creates the impression of a small 
orchestra playing at the far end of a very 
large hall. Maazel s performances arc 
sympathetic and musically competitive 
with Steinberg's, but the separation is 
slight in the stereo, and quiet passages 
lose all definition. One is simply too 
far out of touch with the music. 

My favorite Schubert Third to date 
has been Beec ham's, and it will stay on 
the shelf. But Steinberg's is far better- 
engineered and — despite the different 
approach — has a winning Schubcnean 
flavor. The Unfinished as Steinberg now 
sees it is somewhat brisker in tempo 
than German tradition allows, with 
stress on youthful bravura and drama 
rather than on sentiment. It is a musically 
well-justified viewpoint, carefully thought 
out, consistently applied, and resulting 
in a very attractive recording of a much 
overplayed work. R.CM. 
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SCI 1UM ANN: Can/aval , Op. 9 
fChopin: Andante Spianaio and 

Grande Polonaise brill ante, in E 

(Lit, Op. 22 
f Mendelssohn: Rondo capriccioso, in 

E, Op. 16 

Ivan Davis, piano. 

• CoLUMtm ML 5806. LP, $4.98. 

• • Columbia MS 6406. SD. $5.98. 

Davis performs all three of these com- 
positions with felicitous tone and gossa- 
mer technical ease. His is a slender, 
diminutive type of playing — agile and 
linear. He is at his best in the swift 
portions of the music, where the evenness 
of his fingers carries him along. In lei- 
surely and introspective passages, how- 
ever, Mr. Davis is guilty of an insipid 
langueur, phraseological vagueness, and 
a deficiency of impetus. 

The sound is bright and true, but there 
are better editions of these pieces. H.G. 

SCHUMANN: Songs 

Dichierliebe, Op. 48; Four Heine Songs: 
Mein Wagen rolli Umgsam; Lehn deine 
Wang*; Mil Mynhen mid Rosen; Schotte 
Wiege tneiner Leiden, 

Eberhard Wiichter, baritone; Alfred 
Brendel, piano. 

• London 5696. LP. $4.98. 

• • London OS 25330. SD. $5.98. 

I have a basic liking for Wachters 
round, firm, wide-ranging voice, and 1 
can make small objection to the pianism, 
as such, of Brendel. Yet 1 do not find 
their Dichierliebe very affecting, and 
certainly cannot recommend it in pref- 
erence to the versions of Fischer-Dieskau, 
Valient, or Souzay. 

The thing 1 don't care for in Wachter's 
singing — and which puts me off at some 
point in almost every song, the only ex- 
ception being his really excellent Aus 
often Miirchen — is his tendency to over- 
load phrases vocally, to sing an aria on 
every note. Or to put it another way: he 
seems to try to achieve by purely vocal 
means what could be better achieved by 
variations in intensity or a pointing of 
the words (and an overemphasis on cer- 
tain final consonants is not a real point- 
ing of the words). One is amply warned 
by his treatment of the very first song, 
wherein the rising phrase that ends each 
verse ("Die Lie be anfgegangen; Mein 
Sehnen and Verlattgen" — admittedly very 
difficult to approach and descend from 
with real lyric grace) is banged out like 
some sort of announcement. Throughout, 
Wachter summons much rich vibrato, an 
open and somewhat hectic tone* and a 
barbed resonance on some of the diph- 
thongs that tend to rob the poems of 
sympathy. On a couple of songs — Ein 
J tingling tiebt ein Mddcben is the most 
unfortunate example — the singer sounds 
downright mean. There is room, of 
course, for a bitter color in more than 
one song of the cycle, and I am all for 
a manly, full-throated approach as one 
of several legitimate ones: but the poet 
should not sound like Von Faninal. 

Brendel is satisfactory, and makes 
some good points—he does not clobber 
the postlude of Im Rhein. im lieiligen 
Stroma, for instance, and it is interest- 
ing to hear his more restrained treatment. 
Yet he does some strange things, and 
makes what seems to me one cardinal 
mistake: he lays on a heavy retard in 
the postlude to No. 12, Am fenchtenden 
Sommermorgen. No one can blame a 
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pianist for wanting to extend the poignant 
melody; the trouble is that Schumann 
has marked no retard at all, and when 
the melody returns at the very end of the 
cycle, he does indicate a retard, com- 
mencing three bars from the conclusion 
and continuing to the end. Throughout 
the cycle, the composer indicates very 
specifically hfs wishes regarding dynamics 
and tempo, down to tiny sfotzandi in the 
piano part; can we not assume that he 
differentiated quite deliberately between 
the two appearances of this theme? And 
doesn't it make better musical sense, 
anyway? — for if the retard is more than 
barely noticeable in No. 12 (and Bren- 
deFs is extreme), what is left for No. 16, 
except to come to a standstill? 

The pacing of the songs also seems to 
me a bit insensitive. Nos. 1. 2. and 3, 
all very short, simple, and happy, are 



obviously a group — but I am not sure I 
like the idea of Nos. 7, 8, and 9 follow- 
ing one another with hardly the equiva- 
lent of a bar's rest between songs. The 
idea, I suppose, is to emphasize the 
change in mood between the first and 
second parts of the cycle, but it is over- 
done — a longer pause between 6 and 7, 
or the usual underlining of the postlude 
of No. 6 (which is where the dark colors 
and harmonies make their first, fore- 
boding appearance), followed by a slight 
quickening of the flow, would accomplish 
the object. 

The remaining songs are all fine ones, 
but the performances are of the same 
ilk; consult Hafliger's interpretation of 
Schone Wiege met net Leiden (a relatively 
unfamiliar song, and one of Schumann's 
most remarkable) for an interesting com- 
parison. The sound of the stereo version 
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Tandberg Tape Recorders*. .Dependable Everywhere! 

THE PLACE: Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, Canada. 

THE SITUATION: A symposium sponsored by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, Vienna. Tandberg Models 6 and 8 were used in a 4 channel simultaneous 
translation system ... a necessary tool for this international scientific conference. 
The Tandberg was selected and used by Engineered Sound Systems for accuracy, 
dependability and naturally clear sound. 

THE CONCLUSION: TANDBERG OFFERS BETTER, CLEARER, MORE NATURAL 
SOUND UNDER ANY CONDITIONS . . . FOR ANY PURPOSE. 

Tandberg tape recorders arc guaranteed for 12 months. 

^Details about Tandberg Tape Recorders 




MODEL 74 

Complete Stereo Music System. 
Features: 3 speed, 4 track 
stereo record* stereo playback 
with 2 power amplifiers and 2 
built in speakers. 

List $mso 



MODEL 64 

Stereo Record /Playback Deck. 
Features: 3 separate heads, 
monitoring on tape, multiplex 
input, 3 speeds, automatic tape 
stop, sound-on-sound. Remote 
control start-stop available. 
rf ii List $198.00 

iHttttvClty of America, Inc., P. 0. Box 171, 8 Third Ave., Pelham, N. Y, 



MODEL 8 

Monaural Record /Playback. 
Features: 2 speeds, 2 heads, 
power amplifier, built-in 
speaker. In 2 track or 4 track. 
Model 8 F — Remote control, 
start- slop, fast rewind. 

From S2I9.50 
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THE WAY LEKTROSTAT 
CLEANS RECORDS! 



In a Rockefeller Foundation study, 
Lektrostaf® is recommended as the only 
before-and-after cleaner suitable for use 
on records in the archives of a famous 
government agency. Here's why: 
Lektrostat leaves no gummy residue in 
record grooves. Lektrostat is a pure, anti- 
static detergent. dissolves wax, grease 
and other foreign substances in the grooves. 
Only Lektrostat has the sheared pile velvet 
applicator. Through exclusive arrangement 
with the fabric maker, only Lektrostat's 
applicator offers the special sheared pile 
construction which penetrates groove bot- 
toms even when moistened. 
Lektrostat anti-static detergent and appli- 
cator cannot be duplicated but they can be 
imitated in appearance. Be .sure you get 
the original Lektrostat record cleaner... 
now in the new round plastic container. 
At your hi-fi and record dealer. 




is. if anything, a bit closc-to for this 
kind of a performance — it tends to bludg- 
eon the listener. I have not heard 
the mono, but past experience would 
indicate that it would he even a hit 
closer and sharper in perspective. 

I he translations provided with my 
copy, incidentally, turn out to DC those 
used for the now withdrawn Souzay/ 
Konncau version, and of course the 
extra songs given are not the right ones. 
1 ondon has not been doing too well 
lately with this sort of "extra" (which is 
not an extra when it comes to Licder); 
surely we deserve better. C.L.O. 

SMETANA: The Bartered Bride: 
Overt are; Polka; VttrianL Vltava 
(The Mold a//)— Sec Dvorak: Sla- 
vonic Oances; Op. 46: No. I , No. 3, 
No. X: Op. 72: No. I, No. 2. 

ST R A DELL A; S. Giovanni Baltista 

Zimra Ornatt, soprano; Adriana Laz- 
zarini. contralto; Alfredo Nobile, tenor; 
Giorgio Tadco, bass; Polyphonic Choir 
of Turin; Angelicum Orchestra of Milan, 
Carlo Felice Cillario, cond. 

• Music Guild 34. LP. $5.50. 

• • Music Guild S 34. SI). $6.50. 

There is a legend to the effect that when 
the cutthroats hired to assassinate 
Stradclla heard this oratorio in St. John 
Lateran they were so moved that they 
could not carry out their assignment. 
It is easy for those of us in less ruthless 
occupations to sec how such a tale could 
gain credence. For this remarkable 
work (dated 1676) is extraordinarily 
beautiful — full of a typically Italian 
melodiousness, poignant harmonics, and 
expressive counterpoint. And it is as 
dramatic a composition as has been 
recorded from its period. It tells of 
Salome and John the Baptist, though In 
terms as far apart from Richard Strauss's 
treatment of the same story as Johann 
Matthcson 's Boris Godnnov is from 
Mussorgsky's. Structurally, the work is 
a combination and juxtaposition of recita- 
tive, arioso, aria, and choral sections. 
The recitative, even when it is accom- 
panied only by an organ, is not "dry/' 
but warm and songlikc. The other solo 
sections cover a wide range of emotions, 
from the poignancy of the Saint's 
4 'i/altiia rien" with which he faces im- 
minent death, to the cheerfulness of 
Salome's da nee -song "Vaghc itinfe." One 
of the most striking numbers is Salome's 
"Votin pure." with its long, undulating 
line and almost Vcrdian directness of 
expression. Most surprising of all is the 
final duet between Salome and Herod, 
which expresses simultaneously her tri- 
umph and his remorse over the murder 
of the Saint — a type of characterization 
that is extremely rare before Mozart. 

1 he version presented here was ap- 
parently reduced from a more complete 
recording. Several sections of the text 
(printed both in Italian and in Eng- 
lish) arc not represented on the disc. 
Among the excisions is dialogue that 
is vital to the story, and the entire role 
of Hcrodias. although the singer of that 
part Elena Barcis — is nevertheless listed 
among the soloisis. But better a trun- 
cated version of this minor masterpiece 
than none at all. The singers — Miss 
Lazzarini as John the Baptist. Miss Or- 
natt as Salome, Tadeo as Herod, and 
Nobile as a Counsellor — are all good, 
with Tadco particularly strong: Cillario 
keeps everything running efficiently: and 
the sound is fine. N.B. 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Suite No. 1, in G, 
Op. 55: Theme and Variations — 
See Kodaly: Haiy Janos: Suite. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, 
in P minor, Op, }6 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, l.orin 
Maazcl, cond. 

• Diit isoiE Orammoi'iion LPM 18789. 
LP. $5.98. 

• • Deutsche Gkammopiion SLPM 
138789, SI). $6.98. 

Maazel offers quite a presentable in- 
terpretation of this symphony — some- 
times a trifle fast, yet with plenty of 
emphasis on the work's lyrical (rather 
than its dramatic) qualities. The or- 
chestra does an excel lent job too, ex- 
cept for the first oboe, which has a 
wobbly tone. Only the DGG engineers 
have been remiss. 1 he microphones have 
been placed at points so distant from the 
orchestra in a very live hall or studio 
that one seems to be listening from the 
far back of a large auditorium through 
a half-closed door. As a result, the 
strings — especially the cellos and basses 
— have little or no presence whatever, 
and the entire performance Jacks im- 
pact. "Ihe Fourths by Mravinsky or 
Montcux are much to be preferred. P.A. 

VERDI: Arias 

Macbeth: Vteni, i' off re it a! La ft tee long tie; 
Sleepwalking Scene, Nabncco: Anch'io 
ilischitiSo ttti giorno. La lorta del ties* 
t'ttio: MadiC pietostt vergine; Pace, pace, 
into Dio. Don Curio: O don jut ale. 

Birgit Nilsson, soprano; Orchestra of 
Covent Garden, Argeo Qnadri, cond. 

• London 5742. LP. $4.98. 

• • London OS 25742. SD. $5.98. 

Well, no, Miss Nilsson's is a great and 
beautiful voice, but it just isn't Verdi. 
One could point to many felicities. Ex- 
ample: the handling of the peculiar little 
rises over wide intervals at a piano 
dynamic in "Anch'io dischinso" (these 
turns arc the most difficult points in 
the aria, assuming that a singer has the 
voice to tackle ii in the first place). 
Another example: the truly stunning 
forte high notes at the end of the same 
aria's cabalctta and indeed at many 
points throughout the recital. And 
another: the very lovely, full tone with 
which Nilsson invests the cantabile of the 
Sleepwalking Scene. 

Or one could pick things to pieces. 
To wit: some very ungainly runs in 
the Nabttcco and Macbeth selections, 
certainly no belter than Inge Borkh's, 
not as clean as Call as* or even Ry- 
sanck's. Or: the very thin tone in high 
piano passages, curiously detached from 
the rest of her voice, as if in falsetto 
(ihis occurs on the high turn at the end 
of the Nahtuta cavatina. and even more 
painfully on that famous final phrase 
of the Sleepwalking Scene, where it 
shatters the spell entirely). Or: an 
overpron uncial ion of the "e : * in 'Pace" 
making the first two words of the great 
Forza aria sound like sneezes. Or: the 
startling sag in pitch on 'ntio Dio" a 
couple of seconds Inter- 
But the specific pros and cons do not 
tell the story, which is that the Nilsson 
voice/temperament combination just 
doesn't ever sound right in this music. 
There is never a trace of that peculiarly 
Italian animation, of the Vcrdian 
rhythmic thrust, of the high emotional 
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coloring 1h;it arc absolutely essential lo 
these arias. Part of this, at least, is 
traceable to a failure to conceive of the 
characters as real people with legitimate 
feelings; and part is chic to the lack 
of Italian openness and clarity in vowel 
formation. Nothing ever disturbs that 
round, focused flow of good sound, 
including the words that are supposed 
to be sung. But mostly it is simply a 
matter of a fine artist somehow simply 
not responding to a musical style (the 
attempts, mostly during the Macbeth 
numbers, to infuse emotional coloring 
are palpably artificial and most uncon- 
vincing). And so, although the voice 
Clambers around in an impressive way, 
the end result is as wrong as the unfor- 
tunate cover picture. 

The sound is all right, though it in- 
clines to a blatancy not common with 
London's efforts; perhaps this is par- 
tially due to Quadri, who conducts as if 
this music were Elektra — it's sometimes 
exciting, sometimes just crude. There 
arc extended notes on the history of 
Verdi's relationships with various prima 
donnas, but not a word about the music 
and not a jot of text. C.L.O. 

VIVALDI: Concertos for Flute ami 
Strjmgs, Of). 10: No. I f La V em fies- 
ta d» niitre: No. 2, La Notte — Sec 
Rocchcrini: Siufonia in D minor. 

V1VALD1-HACII: Concertos lor Or- 
gan: in G, S, 592; in A minor, S. 
593; in C, S. 594; m D minor, S. 
596 

Anton Keiller, organ. 

• VanoUard KG 637. LP. $4.98. 

• • Vanguard LiGS 5049. SD. $5.95. 

Ilciller plays on the organ of St. Mary's 
in Halsingborg, Sweden, built in 1959 
by the Danish firm of Marcussen. It 
sounds like a .splendid instrument, al- 
though the stop chosen for the second 
manual in the slow movement of the 
A minor Concerto docs not always speak 
as clearly as the others. There are other 
miscalculations in registration. In the 
first movement of the same work, for 
example, the top voice is sometimes 
drowned out in passages on the Great. 
The slow movements are done very 
nicely, on the whole, but one or two 
of the fast ones seem, as played here, 
rather ponderous. Ponderousness is cer- 
tainly not a characteristic of the original 
violin concertos — in the order given 
above, the works are based on a con- 
certo by Prince Johann Ernst of Saxe- 
Wcimar; Vivaldi's Op. 3, No. 8; Op. 7, 
No. 5; and Op. 3. No. II — and since 
Bach certainly knew his business, the 
heavy registrations must be blamed for 
this effect. The sound in general is 
bright and alive in both versions. N.H. 

WAGNER; Orchestral Excerpts 

Day Rheingold: Entry of the Goe+* into 
Valhalla. Die Walk tire: Ride of the 
Valkyries. Siegfried: Forest Murmurs. 
Gotterddntmerung: Rhine Journey. Parsi- 
fal: Prelude. Tannhduser: Prelude to 
Act HI {Original Version). 

Philhai monia Orchestra, Otto klenipercr, 
cond. 

• Angel 35947. LP. $4.98. 

• • Angll S 35947. SO. $5.98. 

Klcmpeiei s earlier two-record Wagner 
album for Angel is the most distinguished 
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such anthology in the catalogue, partly 
because il omits the formless clippings 
from the Ring which make up the first 
half of the present collection. Klenipercr 
does his best with them, but he's too 
fine a musician not to know that they're 
silly and his lack of enthusiasm occa- 
sionally shows. 

The Parsifal and Tan n ltd user ex- 
tracts are of a much higher order. The 
latter, indeed, is even on To\ey"s select 
list of "legitimate" concert pieces from 
the Wagner operas. Since these scores 
are a natural extension of the earlier set. 
many of its gratified owners will want 
them, but they will find the sound here 
slightly inferior to the previous discs in 
both mono and stereo, with the low fre- 
quencies particularly victimized. R.C.M. 
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A LI A KHAR KHAN: "Master Musi- 
cian of India" 

Rdga Clmndnuutndan; Rdga Guuri A fan- 
jari. 

Ali Akbar Khfm. sarod; Mahapurush 
Misra. tab la; A nil a Sin ha, tanpura. 
* • Connoissllk CS 462. 12-m. 45-rpm 
SD. $6.98. 

It would be idle to pretend that Western- 
ers untutored in the disciplines of Indian 
classical music can hope to grasp every 
subtlety of this outstanding disc, liut it 
would be foolish to shun it out of fear 
of the unknown. The musical appeal here 
is universal enough to attract anyone 
interested, let us say. in late Heethoven 
quartets or the Gold hug Variations. 

Ustad (the title means "Master Mu- 
sician') Ali Akbar Khan is India's rank- 
ing virtuoso of the sarod, an elaborate 
twenty-live-slringed instrument capable 
of an astonishing range of moods and 
colors. Son of one great Indian musician, 
the centenarian Allauddin Khan, and 
brother-in-law of another, si tar master 
Ravi Shankar, Ali Akbar Khan is steeped 
in Indian musical tradition. And tradition 
is vital in this field, since the performer 
is ;tlso the composer, creating free im- 
provisations within the fairly rigid con- 
fines of technical rules established over 
the centuries. Ottered here are two ragas, 
or compositions, based on frameworks 
not drawn from tradition, but composed 
by Ali Akbar Khan himself — which is 
to say that they are improvised varia- 
tions on original themes. Guuri Manjari 
ts an extended solo tor sarod. accom- 
panied, as always, by the continuolike 
drone of the tanpura. Chandranandan, 
occupying the other side of the disc, is 
more traditional in form, making use of 
the labia, or double drum, as equal 
partner with the sarod. Mahapurush 
Misra. the tabla player here, shows him- 
self a worthy match for his celebrated 
collaborator — particularly in one mo- 
ment of high humor near the end of the 
raga. when Ali Akbar Khan delivers a 
series of incredibly complex statements 
and the drummer cunningly and stun- 
ningly imitates each in turn, note for 
note, on the tabla. 

The musical results throughout are 
eloquent, often deeply moving, and fre- 
quently exciting, and the sound is excel- 
lent. The handsomely packaged record 



ANOTHER 
MASTER PERFORMANCE 
ON MERCURY 



BEL A BARTOK 

Bluebeard's Castle 

(COMPLETE OPEftM 

ANTAL DORATI 

LONDON SYMPHONY 

OLOA SZONYI.-....MIHALV SZEKELV.... 




SR 9031 1/MG 50311 



OTI IER CURRENT RELEASES: 

BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto 

No. 5 ("Emperor") 

Gina Bachauer, pianist 

London Symphony. Skrowaczewski 

MG 50321 SR 90321 

MENDELSSOHN Cello Sonata in D Major 
CHOPIN Cello Sonata in G Minor 
Janos Starker, cellist; 
Gyorgy Sebok. pianist 
MG 50320 SR 90320 

PICCHI Balli d'Arpicordo 
FRESCOBALDI Music for Harpsichord 
Rafael Puyana. harpsichordist 
MG 50259 SR 90259 

PROKOFIEV Violin Sonata No. 1 
in F minor. Opus 80; Violin Sonata 
No. 2 in D major, Opus 94 
Joseph Szigeti. violinist; 
Arthur Balsam, pianist. 
SR 90319 MG 50319 

BEST SELLERS IN Tl (E CURTAIN IIP! SERIES* 

MORE MARCH FAVORITES 
BERLIOZ Trojan March; 
SAN MIGUEL Golden Ear; 
STRAUSS Egyptian March: 
WALTON Crown Imperial; 
MENDELSgOHN Wedding March; 
SAINT SAENS Marche Heroique; 
GRAINGER Children's March 
Paray, Fennell. Dorati. 
SR 90325/ MG 50325 

BALLET FAVORITES. 

DELIBES Coppelia Suite; Sylvia Suite. 

Dorati, Fistoulari. 

SR 90328 MG 50328 

FAVORITE CONCERT OVERTURES. 
BERLIOZ Roman Carnival; 
ROSSINI Barber of Seville; 
MENDELSSOHN Fingal's Cave; 
DVORAK Carnaval; 
SMETANA Bartered Bride; 
SCHUMANN Manfred. Paray, Dorati. 
SR 90323/ MG 50323 
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Who's afraid of the dangerous loudspeaker? 

If you think that's a rhetorical question, 
you're merely confirming our suspicions. 
We are beginning to suspect that people 
don't take our advertising literally. 

For two and a half years now, our ads 
have been warning high fidelity enthusiasts 
against the perils of owning an audio trans- 
ducer as uncompromisingly truthful as the 
dangerous loudspeaker. 

But no one seems to believe that we 
really mean what we say. Thousands and 
thousands of our readers have thrown cau- 
tion to the wind and bought the EMI Model 
DLS-529. 

Well, let's get it straight. We mean ex- 
actly what ue say. Here, for example, are 
those who really are afraid of the dangerous 
loudspeaker. 

Owners of much larger and more expen- 
sive loudspeaker systems, who now realize 
that the emi speaker sounds considerably 
more natural and musical than theirs. 

Possessors of less-than-pei feet amplifiers, 
pickups or other components, who fear that 
the uncanny transient response and extreme 
transparency of the emi speaker might re- 
veal the slightest flaw in their equipment. 

Careless record collectors, who fear the 
merciless clarity with which the emi speaker 
reproduces scratches, gouges, pops, clicks 
and hiss. 

Manufacturers of other loudspeaker sys- 
tems. And so on. 

The fearsome object itself, the dangerous 
loudspeaker, is deceptively simple. 

There is the enclosure. 24 by 13 by 12*4 
inches, of the finest available walnut. Fin- 
ished on all sides, including the back. Thick 
walls, heavily reinforced. No ports, slots, 
ducts or other dubious acoustic gimmicks. 
Just an airtight seal and lots of damping 
material. 

There is EMi's famous elliptical woofer, 
1VA hy 8 ! /fc inches, with aluminum cone 
and special plastic suspension. Hand-made. 

Then there are the two specially designed 
V/i inch tweeters and the high-precision 
4..500-cps crossover network. The three 
drivers arc strung out in a single line. The 
right way. 

The price? That's one thing about the 
Emi speaker that nobody is afraid of. It's 
$159.00. 

Higher in the South and West. For fur- 
ther information, write to Scope Electronics 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Symphonic 
Electronic Corp.. 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19. Exclusive distributor of emi loud- 
speaker systems and integrated pickups and 
tone arms. ti wmMTY 
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includes highly informative notes — and 
despite its 45-rpm speed contains forty 
minutes of music. Robert Sil\Eruek<j 

JOAN BENSON: Music for Clavi- 
chord 

Joan Benson, clavichord. 

• Repertoire KM 901, LP. $4.98. 

In the current revival of instruments that 
were popular centuries ago, the clavi- 
chord has been somewhat neglected. The 
few recordings in which it has been used 
have not achieved wide distribution. It 
is to be hoped that the present one will 
have a better fate, for this instrument, 
which has the crispness of a harpsichord 
and the dynamic flexibility of a piano, 
is a fragrant, fragile voice from the past. 

Out of the rather large repertory of 
music for which the clavichord is suit- 
able. Miss Benson has chosen some un- 
hackneyed pieces, ranging from an 
anonymous prelude from the fifteenth- 
century Buxheim Organ Book to a Fan- 
tasy by Philipp Emanuel Bach written in 
1787. In the Bach, a big improvisational 
work, and in the other pieces, which 
include a charming dance by Jean Per- 
richon ( 1566-c. 1600) as well as a tender 
lamentation by Froberger (1616-1667), 
Miss Henson plays with an expressive, 
singing tone and achieves infinitesimal 
gradations of intensity with the narrow 
dynamic range of the instrument. The 
sound is first-rate. N.B. 

CHAPEL CHOIR OF CAPITAL 
UNIVERSITY: A Choral Recital 

Chapel Choir of Capital University (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio), Ellis Emanuel Snyder, 
cond. 

• Westminster XWN 19024. LP. $4.98. 

• • Westminster WST 17024. SD. 
$5.98. 

The present recording was made in Lon- 
don last summer while the Choir was 
on a European tour. It is clearly a care- 
fully trained, highly disciplined chorus, 
well balanced, and capable of consider- 
able dynamic nuance. Its tone is on the 
whole good, though some of the so- 
pranos sound a bit shrill on occasion in 
Bach's Komm t Jestt, kotnm and the tenor- 
quality is not quite up to that of the rest 
— a common failing in our university 
choirs. Although it is unaccompanied, 
the chorus manages to stay pretty well 
on pitch, except in portions of the dif- 
ficult Bach. Side 1 offers, in addition to 
the Bach, a vigorous performance of 
Viadana's Exsuitute iasti, and nicely 
varied readings of O magnum mysterium 
by Victoria (here still spelled Vittoria. as 
though he were an Italian) and Lotties 
Crucifix"*. Side 2 is devoted to arrange- 
ments and paraphrases of chorales and 
spirituals, as well as two original works 
by American composers: a rather im- 
aginative piece* in a conservative vein, 
by Paul Fetler called You did not miss 
Jerusalem, and I setting, deficient in 
musical vitamins, of Psalm 150. by Kent 
A. Newbury. There is a bit of preecho 
in various spots, but otherwise the sound 
is satisfactory, N.B. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI: "Gigli im His 
Glorious Prime" 

Puccini: Manon Le scant: Donna non 
vidi tnai. Tosca: Recondita ar mania. 
Donizetti: UEIisir d'amore: Una furtiva 
lagrima. Lucia di Lammermoor: Tomhe 
I degVuvi miei. Thomas: Xfignon: Add to. 



Mignon! Fa core! Verdi: La Traviata: 
Dei miei hoiienti spiriti. Di Capua: Maria 
Mari\ Donaudy: O bei nidi d'amore. 
Denza-Pagliara: Occhi turchini. De Cur- 
tis: Canta pe'me'. Gilbert: Marta. Al- 
beniz-Sandoval : Quisiera olvidar tits 
ojos. Sandoval: Eres tit. 

Beniamino Gigli, tenor; orchestra. 

• RCA Victor LM 2624, LP. $4.98, 

Victor is getting plenty of mileage out 
of Gigli — eight of these fourteen selec- 
tions are included in the company's big 
"Ten Famous Singers" album (LM 
6705). However, there are undoubtedly 
those who are interested in Gigli with- 
out necessarily being interested in the 
other nine great singers, and this col- 
lection at least duplicates none of those 
contained on Victor's previous all -Gigli 
disc, LM 2337; and only "Una furtiva 
lag rim a" is repeated from Angel's collec- 
tion on COLH 1 1 8. Rococo's R34 is 
devoted to earlier Gigli. 

There is little need at this date to 
comment on Gigli's stature or the char- 
acter of his singing. The present collec- 
tion is all representative of his prime- 
year singing — lush, ringing, and alive. 
The tenor is also on relatively good be- 
havior here, with less than usual of the 
personal mannerism and musical slop- 
piness that make some of his recordings 
so objectionable. I do not see why the 
well -vocalized but horribly rushed Lucia 
aria had to be included again, but all 
the other arias are top Gigli, and though 
the songs are slight, they call forth some 
of the singer's most exciting and char- 
acteristic vocal ism. If a single Gigli disc 
must be chosen, I would still pick LM 
2337, with the wonderful De Luca duets; 
but the present recording is a sensible 
choice. C.L.O. 



THOMAS HAY WARD: Twenty 
Songs 

Francis Hopkinson; Come, Fair Rosina; 
My Love Is Gone to Sea; Beneath a 
Weeping Willow's Shade; Enraptured I 
Gaze; See Down Maria's Blushing 
Cheek; O'er the Hill Far Away; My 
Gen' tons Heart Disdains; The Trav'ler 
Benighted and Lost. Robert Burns: Scots 
Wha Hae; A Red, Red Rose; Afton 
Water; Com in* thro the Rye; Green 
Grow the Rashes; O Wert Thou in the 
Can It Blast; Tatn Glen; John Anderson; 
O'er the Water to Charlie; The Pigmy 
Scraper's Song; The Banks o' Doon; 
A aid Lang Syne. 

Thomas Hayward, tenor; Melville Smith, 
harpsichord. 

• Cxmhriijge CRS 711. LP. $4.98. 

• • Cambridge CRS 171 1. SD. $5.98. 

It s the Burns songs that are of interest 
here. The settings are traditional ones, 
but not always the best-known ones: 
these are not, for instance, the settings 
of Flow Gently, Sweet Afton or Auid 
Lang Syne that we all learn in elementary 
school. The Scottish flavor and dialect 
seem to bring out a color in Haywards 
tenor and a brightness in his personality; 
he sings these songs with pleasing, firm 
tone and considerable verve. 

Hopkinson was better known as a 
patriot than as a musician; in fact, he 
never aspired to more than amateur 
status as a composer. His are genteel 
drawing-room songs, stultifyingly polite, 
and really of almost no musical interest. 
While it's worth having some of them 
recorded as historical curiosities, I think 
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two or (luce would have brought us 
nicely to the brink of surfeit. Hayward 
deals with them competently, but docs 
nothing to spark them or make them 
seem anything more than their dull, 
sweet selves. The late Melville Smith 
plavs their rather elaborate harpsichord 
parts very knowingly, though. The ac- 
companying notes are most informative, 
and texts are given. The sound is satis- 
factory, but the engineer seems to have 
changed the ambience somewhat midway 
through My Gen'rons Heart Disdains, 
evidently feeling that some variety and 
expansion would do no harm: llayward's 
voice swells suddenly (it is more than 
a simple increase in the singer's volume), 
and his position relative to the mike 
seems to change. 1 thought at first that 
my amplifier was responsible, but sev- 
eral playings have produced the same 
result. It's not a serious problem, though. 

C.L.O. 



PARIS BAROQUE ENSEMBLE: 
French Chamber Music of the 
Eighteenth Century 

Paris Uaroquc Ensemble. 

• Music Guild 32. Ll\ $5.50. 

• • Music Guild S 32. SD. $6.50. 

Two works by Francois Couperin, pub- 
lished in the 1720s, and one each by 
Hoismoitier, Leclair, Corrette, and Mon- 
donville, published iri the 1730s, make 
up this tasty collection of baroque and 
rococo pieces. All of them make pleas- 
ant listening, but the elegant Violin 
Sonata in D, Op. 9, No. 3, by Leclair, 
with its lovely Sarabande and charming 
Tambourin, and the unpretentious little 
Flute Sonata in E flat, Op. 19, by 
Correttc struck me as especially attrac- 
tive. The Ensemble* which includes 
such expert performers as Jean-Pierre 
Rampal on flute and Robert Veyron- 
Lacroix on harpsichord, plays everything 
in lively and songful fashion. In the 
Couperin Concert Royal No. 13, here 
performed by flute and oboe, the in- 
struments are very close to the micro- 
phone, and in the Boismoi tier Quintet 
in E minor. Op. 37, the bassoon is too 
far forward; otherwise the balances arc 
just and the sound realistic. N.B. 

PETER FEARS: Recital of Folk Somgs 
Arranged by H enfant hi Britten 

A Brisk Young Widow; O Waly, Waly; 
Sweet Polly Oliver; Early One Morning; 
The Bonny Earl o' Moray; The Axh 
Grove; Cotnc You Not from Newcastle; 
Le Roi s en va-t'en vhasse; La be fie est 
an jardin d' amour; The Minstrel Hoy; 
How Sweet the Answer; The Last Rose 
of Summer; A ve aging and Bright; Oft in 
the Stilly Night; The Miller of Dee; 
Ca' the Yowes; The Plough Boy. 

Peter Pears, tenor; Benjamin Britten, 
piano. 

• London 5693. LP. $4.98. 

• •London OS 25327. St). $5.98. 

Whether or not song lovers of the future 
will think of some of these pieces as 
being "by Britten.'* as we presently think 
of many folk song arrangements as being 
songs "by Brahms," I can't say; but it is 
not wrong to give Britten credit for a 
whole scries of original compositions 
here, so fresh is the perspective he brings 
to most of the tunes and texts. 

Most of the accompaniments are rec- 
ognizably Britten, though he hasn't hesi- 
tated to reach into others 1 bags of art 
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song tricks. The excellent liner notes 
discover Mahler in Sweet Polly Oliver 
(how about the Wolf of Epiphanias t 
too?); it is also easy to hear Le Manoir 
de Rose/no/ide in the insistent rhythmic 
figure of Le Roi sen va-t\>n c basse, and 
Schubert's Einsanikeit in The Plough 
Boy. But mostly one hears Britten, at his 
tasteful best, avoiding the pitfalls of 
ovcrelaboration or preciosity, lie has 
found plenty in the songs to comment 
on and underline, but hasn't stretched a 
single point. 

The performances are brilliant. Brit- 
ten himself is beyond reproach, and Pears 
falls short at only one or two points 
(e.g., The Bonny I. art o Moray, where 
the voice's somewhat dry, heady quality 
and the waver on sustained fortes rob 
the song of much of its strength). X was 
able to refer to just a couple of the songs 
{Bonny Earl and The Ash Grove), being 
in possession of a copy of Vol. 1 of the 
Booscy and llawkes edition of these set- 
tings. That was enough to see that Pears 
takes some liberty with the musical text, 
sometimes ignoring dynamic markings, 
not bothering to define a dotted-eighth- 
and-sixtecnth combination, and whatnot' 
and further, that he and Britten take a 
largish retard where none is marked at 
the end of Ash Grove. It's going to be 
rough on writers of musicological theses 
regarding strict observance of "the com- 
poser's wishes." C.L.O. 



STELLA: Opera 



ANTON I ETTA 

Arias 

Verdi: A id a: Qui Radatnes vent); O 
pan in mia. Aroldo: O cieto! dove son io! 
Bellini: Norma: Casta diva. Mascagni: 
Cava Her ia rust tea it a: Vol lo sapete. Pon- 
chiclli: La Giovondu: St tic idiot Cilen: 
Adriana Lccouvreur: Ptneri fiori. Puc- 
cini: Tnrandot: In questa reggia. 

Antonictta Stella, soprano: Chorus and 
Orchestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
Bruno Bartoletti, eond. 

• DhursciiL Gkvmmopnon LPEM 
19290. LP $5.98. 

• • DiU'isciu Gkammomion SLPEM 
136290. SD. $6.98. 

Miss Stella is a problematic singer. When 
she is in good form and in a congenial 
role, she can be as exciting as any so- 
prano before the public; when conditions 
arc wrong, she can be altogether undis- 
tinguished. She has suffered, I think, 
from an effort to present her as a prima 
donna assoluta, tackling everything from 
Santuz/a to Linda di Chamounix. To 
what extent this has contributed to the 
bothersome division of registers and the 
frequent failures of intonation in her 
singing. 1 don't know- -but somehow 
she has not managed to find a Consistent 
level. 

She is in good voice here — a vast im- 
provement over her work on the recent 
Don Carlo. I here arc still instances of 
sudden gear-shifting and of flatting on 
top. and there is still the lack of any par- 
ticular insight into music or text. But 
there are also surprisingly fine moments, 
both stylistically and vocally. "O patrht 
mia" and "Poveri fion"* arc both handled 
extremely well, and the Cavatina of 
"Casta diva* captures the devotional, re- 
poseful atmosphere- -even the turns are 
done well. Throughout the recital there 
are phrases and whole passages where 
the voice seems to catch fire and lift 
its way through the music — this is. after 
all. one of the few really good Italian 
spimo instruments in current use, and 
when such a voice is going well in 
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MOISEIWITSCH 
BEETHOVEN 

-moon Met rr iv-tv*'- 

LES ADIKL'X 
AN DA NT K KAVOKt 
.SCHUMANN 
YOGKLALS I'ROI'Hirr 




BENNO MOISEIWITSCH Piano 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 27, No. 2 ("Moonlight") • 
Sonata No. 26 in E Flat Major, Op. 81a 
("Lei Adieux") • Andante Favor! in F Major • 
SCHUMANN: Vogel ol« Prophet, Op. 82, No. 7 
DL 10067, DL 710067 (Stereo) 



R0SALYN TURECK 



ROSALYN TURECK Harpsichord 
BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue in 
D Minor, BWV 903 • RAMEAU Aria and 
Variation! • Tambourin • DAOUIN; Le coucou • 
COUPERIN: L Atendrissantc • Le Tic-toc-choc 
DL 10066, DL 710066 (Stereo) 




ERICA MOR1NI Violin • 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY, Piano 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 in G Majoi 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 30, No. 3 • 
BRAHMS: Sonata No. 3 in D Minor for 
Violin and PianO, Op. 1 08 
DL 10065, DL 710065. (Stereo) 



THE ALMA TRIO 

BEETHOVEN: Trio In D Major for Piano, 
Violin, and Cello, Op. 70, No. 1 ("Ghost") • 
Trio in E Flat Major for Piano* Violin, 
and Cello, Op. 70, No. 2 
DL 10064, DL 710064 (Stereo) 

N 
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• GOLD LABEL ! y 
RECORDS V 
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Latest Releases! 



ON AUDIO FIDELITY 

CVA (N) "ENTERPRISE" SOUND EFFECTS 

Operations aboard nuclear powered aircraft carrier. 
Bomber, fighter, reconnaissance, transport plane launch* 
ings and landings. Emergency landing. Engine room and 
deck operations sounds. 

DFM 3014/DFS 7014 

SOUND EFFECTS, VOL. 4 

Submarine maneuvers: Torpedo launch, diving alarm, 
up periscope, etc. Gym sounds: Sparring match, punch- 
ing bag rhythms, rope skipping, fight, etc. Also: 
Trucks, bulldozer, elevated train, old cars and horns, 
whales, crickets, etc. 

DFM 3D15/DFS 7015 

The Rhythm and the Sound of BOSSA NOVA 
MILTINHO, Brazil's greatest drummer and long-time 
drummer for Joao Gilberto was a major contributor to 
the development of the bossa nova music form. Joined 
here with Oscar Castro Neves & Orch. playing: Desa- 
finado, One Note Samba, Voce E Eu, etc. 

AFLP 1984/AFSD 5984 

PARIS WITH LOVE, Jo Basile & Orch. 
The ever popular and talented French accordionist is 
in his native element weaving his magical spell with: 
Autumn Leaves, Mon Coeur, Conversation, Docks Of 
The Seine, etc. 

AFLP 1938/AFSD 5938 

Fantastic, Honky Tonk Player BARROOM PIANO 
from Paul Eakins 1 Gay 90's Village. A musical page out 
of the happy, uproarious, horse and buggy past Perfect, 
high fidelity recreation of an amazing mechanical in- 
strument. Selections: School Days, Devil's Hornpipe, My 
Wild Irish Rose, etc. 

AFLP 1985/AFSD 5985 
MONO (AFLP, DFM) — S4.9S/STEREO (AFSO, DFS) — S5.95 



ON DAUNTLESS 

SOMEWHERE IN THE NIGHT, Teri Thornton 

"The great new jazz singer of our time. Rich, vibrant 
voice, sensitive and alert to the subtleties of a lyric." 
Beautiful rendition of title song, theme of the TV series, 
"Naked City," Also: I've Got Your Number, Serenade In 
Blue, etc. 

DM 4306/DS 6306 

YOU AIN'T HEARD NOTHIN' YET! Sal Salvador & 
his Colors In Sound Orch. Sheryl Easly, vocals/ 
Larry Wilcox, arranger. 

Stirring, foot-tapping, head-wagging beat. The BEST big 
band sound in many a year. Includes: Space Waltz, 
Boato, Ambulating, Colors In Sound (theme), etc.. 

DM 4307/DS 6307 

HOW LOW CAN YOU GO? Roz Croney, Queen 
of the Limbo 

Sings with orchestra and chorus. Authentic Trinidad 
limbo meets rhythm and blues. Arrangements by 
Edward 0, Bland. Selections: Bagpipe Umbo, Loop-de- 
loop Limbo. Ka-chink Limbo, etc. 

DM 4309/DS 6309 

THE IRRESISTIBLE GOSPEL CHORDS 

Sister Louetta Williams and her five beautiful children 
(ages: 7-13) bring new charm and appeal to fine gospel 
selections: I Couldn't Keep It To Myself, Yes We're 
Troubled, I need Thee, etc. m Mttem _ 

DM 4305 DS 6305 

The Country and Western Sound of JAZZ PIANOS 
Steve Kuhn and Toshiko Akiyoshi 
Here fs a jazz piano duo to challenge any current top 
virtuosos! Their modern jazz interpretations, arranged 
by Ed Summerlin. bring new life to C & W standards. 
Includes: Beautiful Brown Eyes, Hang Your Head In 
Shame, Down In The Valley, etc, 

DM 4308/DS 6308 
MONO (DM)— $3.98 STEREO (DS)— $4.98 
Please write lot FREE complete catalogs 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR RECORD STORE, 
OR WRITE: AUDIO FIDELITY INC. 

770 Eleventh Ave,, New York 19, N.Y, 
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congenial repertory it makes a wonder- 
ful sound. 

A word about the Aroido scena, 
which is a find. The opening recitative 
is reminiscent of Amelia's arrival at the 
gibbet in Hallo (as is the general situa- 
tion — Mina has come to a graveyard to 
pray at her mothers tomb). The aria 
that follows {"Ah! Degfl scanni eterei") 
is a splendid one. with an orchestral in- 
troduction of almost chamber music tex- 
ture (remember the scene of Oronie's 
death in Lorn bin di — what a lot of un- 
Verdian experimentation the composer 
did!) and a haunting accompaniment not 
tinlike that of the soprano aria in Simon 
Hoccanegra. The concluding cabaletta is 
also effective, though less individual. 
According to Toye, the recitative and 
cavatina date from the opera's early 
version {Stiffetio), and the cabaletta 
from the revision as Aroido (Version I, 
1850, preceded Rigoletto; Version II, 
1857, came between Boccanegra and 
Hallo — ana from the internal evidence, 
one would almost assume the times of 
composition of the two sections to have 
been reversed). The entire scene is quite 
fine, and Stella brings it off convincingly 
— it is very demanding music. 

DGG's sound is good, Bartolettfs ac- 
companiments well above routine. Com- 
plete texts and translations are provided; 
for some reason, they include many lines 
for subsidiary characters not included on 
the record, and the Turandot text even 
includes the first riddle. But I suppose 
one should not complain of too much 
text. C.L.O. 
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BRECHT: "Bentley on Brecht" 

Eric Bentley, reader, vocalist, instru- 
mentalist, and annotator, 

• Riverside KM 7017, LP, $4.98, 

• * Riverside KS 97017, SD, $5.98. 

BRECHT: "Brecht on Brecht" 

Lotte Lenya, Anne Jackson, Viveca Lind- 
fors. Dane Clark, George Voskovec, and 
Michael Wager; George Tabori, arr. and 
trans.: Gene Frankel. dir. 

• Columbia 02L278. Two LP, $9.96. 

• •Columbia 02S203. Two SD, $9.96. 

There is no doubt that there is a Brecht 
movement on these days, in the sense 
that, much is written and said of his 
plays, his poems, and his theoretical 
writings — a substantial proportion of 
which are now available in English 
translations. In terms of actual theatrical 
production, the Brecht movement has 
thus far stumbled on two obstacles: 
first, the matter of performing and trans- 
lation rights, which has forced cancella- 
tion of more than one project that had 
reached the option stage; and second, 
the matter of a general inability to evolve 
a consistent style of playing. American 
actors seem to have a tough time getting 
hold of it. and directors an equally 
tough time making things cohere. There 
are signs that both problems may be ap- 
proaching at least partial solution: New 
York will finally (barring last-minute 
catastrophe) see Mother Courage: more- 
over, a recent production of A Man's a 
Man emerged in one piece, and achieved 
fair success with both critics and audi- 
ences. 



We've had a good deal of Brecht on 
records, but practically all of it has 
been Brecht/ Weill {Threepenny Opera, 
Mahagonny, Seven Deadly Sins), and 
the increasingly serious attention paid 
to the music of Weill — particularly the 
prewar, German Weill — has probably 
figured more importantly in the sale of 
records than any consideration for 
Brecht. And we cannot forget the per- 
suasive presence of Lone Lenya, whose 
own popularity as a performer of her 
husband's music has had a good deal to 
do with it. 

Both the present albums offer a fair 
amount of Brecht minus Weill, with 
considerable duplication of poems and 
songs. The very idea of the Bentley 
record is interesting, for Benlley's own 
critical writings generated much of the 
current interest in Brecht, and over the 
past decade Bentley has been extremely 
active as translator, director, and mis- 
sionary for the author's plays and poems. 
The record can't be called an unquali- 
fied success, but some of the items are 
quite fine, and the line-up affords rea- 
sonable variety and chronological sweep. 
Bentley introduces each item, thus plac- 
ing it in at least some sort of context. 
His readings have the merit of clarity 
and are not disfigured by any trace of 
irrelevant temperament — thus a selec- 
tion such as Oj Poor B.B., the best poem 
in the collection (the original text with 
literal translation is available, by the 
way, in the German volume of Penguin's 
excellent foreign poetry series), comes 
out in good condition. The song ren- 
ditions — music by Stefan Wolpe, Hanns 
Eisler. Eric Regner, Paul Dessau, and 
Weill — have the same advantages: the 
Bentley vocal instrument is negligible 
(which is as it should be for this ma- 
terial, though I would welcome some 
bite or edge to the voice), but he seems 
a decent musician and produces the 
rhythmic thud that propels so many of 
the songs. (Actually, even Bentley has 
his mannerisms as a performer — little 
pauses before key words, a habit of laps- 
ing into ordinary speech at piedictable 
points as a means of throwing away 
a line. And the huskiness of quality oc- 
casionally conveys an emotional message 
that is unintended.) The material's qual- 
ity fluctuates, but all of it is at least 
of interest in putting together some sort 
of representative picture of Brechfs own 
work. Few of the song settings have 
the individuality or pungency of the best 
of Weill's, though most of them capture 
a general flavor, and several of Eisler's 
possess a marked subtlety in use of 
harmony and simple accompanying fig- 
ures, Bentley as accompanist uses a 
harmonium, which wheezes and splutters 
away in a wonderfully commonplace 
way, and a piano prepared with tacks, 
which sounds, well, tacky. 

I found Brecht on Brecht,** an origi- 
nal cast recording of this season's off- 
Broadway production, rather dishearten- 
ing. A number of the excerpts simply 
refuse to stand by themselves; some 
are so inconsequential as to have no 
justification for inclusion, unless an in- 
telligent effort is made to place them in 
a frame which will not demand that they 
stand or fall entirely on the basis of 
their own content, They have a habit 
of announcing a perception that nearly 
any thinking person comes across rather 
early on; the treatment of such percep- 
tions as dramatic material tends to give 
them a disproportionate importance — 
the statement (for example) that people 
are exploited in ways that sometimes 
seem ironic is presented as a major 
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philosophic coup. Such excerpts as "in 
Praise of Passports" or "Questions from 
a Worker" belong to this category — what 
excuse is there lor subjecting them to 
this kind of treatment? Or again, once 
the rather engaging "Parable of the 
Burning House" has been told, why must 
we be beaten over the head with a de- 
tailed explanation of its very obvious 
meaning? 

There are good things. The best is the 
fairly lengthy "The Jewish Wife" (from 
Private Life of the Master Race), most 
powerfully done by Viveca Lindfors. The 
brief snatches from the Senate Subcom- 
mittee Meeting are diverting and sad- 
dening — like most confrontations between 
the genuine artist and the politician (my 
favorite bit of interrogation; "Where 
are >ou presently employed?"). Lenya 
sings her numbers in her familiar excel- 
lent fashion, though there is little of 
her, and she recorded Solomons Song 
to better effect in her album of "Ger- 
man Theatre Songs." 

Most of the acting is, I'm afraid, 
poor, at least in purely aural terms. 
Voskovec is the only one of the princi- 
pals consistently to capture and project 
the spirit of his material, though Miss 
Jackson does some very good things with 
"Concerning the Infanticide, Marie Far- 
rar." Neither Clark nor Wager seems 
aware of any distinction between the 
reading of an anecdotal story or narra- 
tive and the building of a character — 
both load their passages with emotional 
meanings that just aren't in the text, and 
indeed one can often hardly make sense 
of Clark's contributions. 

1 cannot banish the feeling here that 
Brecht s reputation is being subjected to 
a shoddy piece of exploitation. That 
Brecht could, in his unsaddled moments, 
produce commonplace bits of homey 
philosophy, or uninspired hunks of po- 
litical observation, or heavy-handed 
notes on the irony of it all, is not sur- 
prising. It isn't interesting, either. What 
is interesting is Brecht as a playwright 
(of which there is little in this album), 
Brecht as a poet (of which there isn't 
really much), and Brecht as a dramatic 
theoretician (of which there's nothing at 
all). Intriguingly enough, the album's 
liner notes offer no information what- 
ever about the selections chosen or 
the sources from which they are taken, 
much less any evaluative comment or 
any attempt to define the nature of 
Brechl's artistic or critical contribution. 
Instead, we are given a passage of charm- 
reminiscence by Miss Lenya (what 
Brecht was like when he went bathing 
on the Riviera in '28), and a once-over 
of several reviews of the production, 
from which one can glean precious lit- 
tle. Brecht has been "humanized." It 
happens to the best of them. 

Now, perhaps we can forget about 
the warm heart and the lovable nature 
of poor B.B., and get around to pro- 
ducing some of his plays. C.L.O. 

ROYAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
PANY: 'The Hollow Crow*" 

Max Adrian, John Barton, Richard 
Johnson. Dorothy Tutin. 

• London A 4253. Two LP. $9.96. 

• • London OSA 1253. Two SO. $1 1.96. 

That the Kings and Queens of England 
are an undeniably human lot is a fact 
that flickers between the lines of history 
books, but seldom has their measure been 
so nicely taken — often in their own 
words — as in this ^entertainment devised 

May 1963 
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Roberts MOSS* Siereo Tape Recorder! 

This is I he tape recorder "for everyone". Its pure. hi*rh fidelity recording qualities are ap- 
plauded by I lie professional— anci its simplicity of operation makes it the idea! instrument 
for the amateur as well. Never before has there been a tape recorder like this. It's compact, 
lightweight, portable, as easy to operate as turning cm your radio! You can use it as a 
complete unit or as an integral part of your hi-fi system. \s remarkable as the design 
and performance of the KOBEKTS 4055" is the astonishingly low price $269.95 
— a value unmatched by any oilier tape recorder. 
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CHARLES 




— whose incisive drollery and 
originality* come through loud and 
clear in a really fascinating selection 
of his chamber works and songs: 

Chamber Pieces: Hymn (largo 
cintabile). The Pond. Over the 
Pavements, Hallowe'en. Tone 
Roads No. 1 and }, The Indians, 
The Rainbow, Three-page Sonata 
for Piano. 

Son S s: Ich Grolle Nichr. The 
Cage, General Booth's Entrance 
into Heaven. An Election, Re- 
ligion. '"1, 2 3", Ann Sireet. 
Farewell to Land. 

Cftrinnc Curry, soprano: tui« 
Vosperchian, pi.mo. The Boston 
Chamber Ensemble, Harold Far- 
bermaoi conductor, 

CRM H04 (mono) — J (.98 
CRS 1801 (stereo) — J5. 98 

**". . . a whole new world of music, 
prophetically suKKestinj; aspects of music 
whose 'discovery" w« to make other men 
famous for years to Come."' (* "CHARLES 
IVES and His Muiic \ Henry Covvell and 
Sidney Cowell, Oxford University 
Presj, 1953) 



(^MBRIHIERI^PRCSjnc. 

477 Washington Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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A DISTINGUISHED LIBRARY OF JEWISH, 
ISRAELI and CANTORIAL REPERTORY 




JAN PEERCE "N ^nX' 

Cantorlal Masterpieces A xJV 
with chorus and orchestra >Os. )v 
conducted by Abraham Ellstein^C^r"; >o 
forthcoming: Jan Peerce sings (\C 
Jewish Folk Songs 1 } > 

KARMON ISRAELI ^ 

Dancers and Singers 
Israel Singsl 

NETANIA DAVRATH 

Sings Yiddish Folk Songs with orchestra 
conducted by Robert Oe Cormier 

MISCHA ELMAN 

Plays Hebraic Melodies. Works by Achron, 
Bloch, Laury, Bruch and others. Joseph 
Seiger, piano. 

ITAMAR 

Songs of Yemen & Israel 

SHLOMO CARLEBACH 

at the Village Gate 



JL VANGUARD 

RECORDS 



Lord Russell: have him in for tea. 



on the theme of the Monarchy." These 
readings first took place during the 1960 
Shakespeare season at Stratford, and re- 
cently came to the New York stage by 
way of London. Except for two quotes 
from the Bard, the source of each passage 
is nonfictional: the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle and Holinshed, among historical 
records; Horace Walpole, the Marquis of 
Halifax, and Fanny Burney, among the 
rulers' contemporaries (and surely Miss 
Burney's tea-time attempt at conversa- 
tion with George III marks one of 
the more grueling social afternoons in 
history). Most telling of all, the Crowned 
Heads speak for themselves, in situations 
ranging from the tragic to the ludi- 
crous. 

We hear Charles I, on trial for his 
life, protesting the authority of the court 
with an arrogance imbedded deep in the 
principle of the divine right of kings. 
We hear Henry VIII composing a love 
letter of brutish tenderness to Anne 
Boleyn, followed by Anne's plea of inno- 
cence written in the Tower shortly be- 
fore she was to be beheaded by her 
erstwhile lover. There is a secret memo- 
randum from Henry VII to his ambas- 
sador in Naples, sent at a time when he 
contemplated marriage with the Queen 
of Naples, requesting information on the 
royal anatomy with an attention to de- 
tail that would do credit to a freshman 
in medical school. (The emissary's replies 
are catalogued with equal thoroughness, 
and the expression of constricted agony 
which passes over Max Adrian's face 
while delivering them is worth a trip 
to the theatre to behold.) We hear, fi- 
nally, the nineteen-year-old Victoria con- 
fide to her private journal a complete 
account of her coronation, including a 
doggedly accurate timetable ("I was 
awoke at four o'clock by the guns in 
the park; got up at seven, feeling strong 
and well"); various observations on the 
participants ("the Bishop was remark- 
ably maladroit. . . - Poor Lord Rowe 
fell quite down the steps"); and fre- 
quent, very frequent references to "dear, 
kind Lord Melbourne." who seems to 
have spent a large part of the day with 
tears in his eyes. 

I cannot imagine any of this better 
delivered than it is in this production. 
Dorothy Tutin is particularly versatile 
in the women's parts, and portrays the 
fifteen-year-old Jane Austen (self-styled 
a "partial, prejudiced, and ignorant his- 
torian") with the same skill she dis- 
plays in quoting older and wiser com- 
mentators. The principal qualities lost 
in stage-to-disc transfer are, inevitably, 
the irony and humor which can only be 
projected with the arch of an eyebrow 
or the ever so slight lift of a shoulder — 
the understated punctuation at which 
this quartet proved so adept in the thea- 
tre. I missed, too, the marvelously ap- 
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propriate musical interludes provided by 
three male singers; only the Ayre written 
by Charles I is included here, along 
with a harpsichord piece by Orlando 
Gibbons and Beethoven's Variations on, 
believe it or not, God Save the Queen. 

Shirley Fleming 



RUSSELL: "Speaking Personally" 

Bertrand Russell and John Chandos. 

• Riverside 7014/15. Two LP. $11.96. 

RUSSELL: "Bertrand Russell Speak- 

nig 

Bertrand Russell and Woodrow Wyatt. 

• Caedmon TC 1 149. LP. $5.98. 

During the six years from 1950-56 T 
enjoyed a number of conversations with 
Lord Russell, first in connection with a 
thesis which 1 submitted to Harvard and 
later with regard to Russell's early pa- 
pers, which I was editing for a book, 
published in 1956, called Logic and 
Knowledge. 

The present records, particularly the 
Riverside set with its friendly background 
noises of rain and clinking teacups, are 
to me a welcome reminder of similar 
situations when Russell expressed opin- 
ions much like these. Indeed, it was not 
difficult, so forcefully does the voice 
project the man, to turn my head and 
think that he might really be sitting 
over by the fire, expounding. Few of the 
potential purchasers of this set will have 
known what it is actually like to have 
Bertrand Russell in for tea. I assure them 
that the recorded likeness is remarkable. 

The Riverside set was made in April 
of 1961 when Russell was approaching 
his eighty-ninth birthday. There is no 
date on the Caedmon set, but I suspect 
it came from his ninetieth birthday 
celebration in 1962. There is a little 
duplication between the two albums, but 
not so much as to deter friends of the 
philosopher from acquiring both. If you 
want only one and can afford the River- 
side set, it is the more appealing and 
comprehensive. Chandos is the right sort 
of person to interview Russell. Wyatt has 
one of those very upper-class accents 
which Peter Sellers parodies so well, but 
Wyatt's is the real thing and Americans 
may find it mildly absurd. 

The range of topics is very wide, from 
it he future of philosophy to life in jail to 
memories of Mr. Gladstone to present- 
day politics. Much of what Russell says, 
as always, is controversial, and little of 
it will strike his readers as new; but 
the personal charm and intellectual force 
of the man are conveyed on records with 
a direct quality no printed page can 
surpass. R.C.M. 

SHAKESPEARE: Cymheline 

Claire Bloom, Imogene; Pamela Brown, 
Queen; Boris Karloff, Cymbeline; John 
Fraser Posthumus; Alan Dobie, lachimo; 
et al.; Howard Sackler, dir. 

• Caedmon SRS 236. Three LP. $17.85. 

• • Caedmon SRS S236. Three SD. 
$17.85. 

Margaret Drabble, Tony White, Tan 
Lang, Denis McCarthy, Terence Hardi- 
man, Gillian Webb, Peter Orr; Marlowe 
Society; George Rylands, dir. 

• London A 4416. Four LP. $19.92. 

• •London OSA 1416. Four SD. 
$23.92. 

Shakespeare's final group of Beaumont 
and Fletcher-like "romances," so frankly 
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fairy tale in some of their aspects, 
have not fared well in the modern realis- 
tic theatre, but I have seen rewarding 
productions of all these plays, and 
both The Winter s Tale and The Tempest 
have each been recorded twice. Now 
Cy tube line appears in two complete re- 
cordings issued almost simultaneously. 

There is no difficulty, I think, in 
choosing between them. The London 
version (professional actors and members 
of the Marlowe Society) is a thoroughly 
good and intelligent performance; the 
Caedmon (Shakespeare Recording So- 
ciety) is a brilliant performance — we 
have had none better of any Shakespear- 
ean play, both in terms of performance 
and engineering. The battle scenes are 
brilliantly handled, and I believe that 
many readers who have been bored in 
reading that interminable and thoroughly 
artificial last scene, where mystery after 
mystery is submitted to such a con- 
trived unraveling, will be surprised to 
find how really dramatic it can be. 

Imogene is always the glory of Cym- 
beline, and such survival value as the 
play has manifested is helplessly and 
submissively dependent upon her. Ob- 
viously, Claire Bloom was a "natural" 
for this role, and she rises to the occa- 
sion nobly. To hear her read the "false 
to his bed'* speech and a dozen others 
is an experience worth having. By the 
same token, the wicked Queen favors 
one side of Pamela Brown's great talent. 
Boris Karloff is another matter; he has 
appeared in so many cheap horror films 
that many persons have never learned 
what a fine actor he is. Fortunately, 
many excellent recordings have now 
served to dispel misconceptions con- 
cerning him, and his Cymbeline may be 
trusted to serve further in a good 
cause. Edward Wacenknecht 

SHAKESPEARE: Macbeth (excerpts) 

Anthony Quayle, Macbeth; Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies, Lady Macbeth; Stan- 
ley Holloway, Porter; et al.; Howard 
Sackler, dir. 

• Caedmon TC 1167, LP. $5.95. 

This is the first of the Shakespeare 
Recording Society productions to be sub- 
mitted to ordeal by excerpting. Macbeth 
was a very good choice, since half the 
play (including all the great scenes) 
can be included on a single disc. 

The glory of this performance is 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. Her Lady Mac- 
beth is not perhaps for ail tastes — as 
presented here, she is no monster but 
a devoted wife who throws her soul 
away to serve her husband's ambition, 
and then disintegrates with the tecogni- 
tion that she is a much better woman 
than she believed herself to be. To me, 
Miss Ffrangcon-Davies* interpretation is 
very moving. She packs every syllable 
with meaning — often new, but never 
eccentric, meaning — and this is a remark- 
able achievement in dealing with so 
familiar a text. 

Anthony Quayle's Macbeth is less orig- 
inal in conception, and perhaps some- 
what less overwhelming in effect than 
his Antony in the new Antony and 
Cleopatra. But the difference is only 
in degree, and the performance is a 
fine one. Stanley Holloway makes the 
most of the drunken Porter 

The only company that furnishes 
texts with Shakespearean recordings, 
Caedmon has surpassed itself here by 
supplying the whole play with the omitted 
portions enclosed within brackets. 

Edward Wagenknecht 

May 1963 
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the symbol of precision drill is the Royal Guards. 
Such precise accuracy and faultless skill can be 
found in every Leak High Fidelity instrument. In fact, 
many editors refer to Leak's construction as the 
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JBL PRESENTS THE SOLID STATE ENERGIZER / TRANSDUCER 

With the Energizer/Transducer, JBL brings you another giant stride closer to perfect audio realism. Now you 
can have a JBL precision transducer with its own built-in power mate. By engineering the transducers, power 
source, and enclosure as an indivisible entity, the designers have complete control over every facet of the reproduc- 
tion system. They have discretion over any band of frequencies, can govern the size and shape of a single cycle if 
they so will. Consequently, in the JBL Energizer/Transducer the amplified signal is precisely tailored tothe require- 
ments of the entire system. The music you hear is the most exact replica of the original performance yet achieved. 
Built entirely of solid state devices, the energizer is devoid of microphonics, produces negligible heat, and there- 
fore can be mounted within the acoustical enclosure. Due to their tight electrical and mechanical coupling, JBL 
transducers reproduce the steepest musical wave fronts with an accuracy, alacrity, and facility that is unique among 
loudspeakers. The energizer has the ability to amplify square waves perfectly. The combination of these two 
features results in system transient response that has never been equalled. Hum is extinguished. Distortion in 
any form approaches the vanishing point. Frequency response is flat. Sound pressure reserves are available that 
you will never use even in your most avid listening sessions. Initially, JBL self-powered loudspeakers are offered in 
E/T Olympus, E/T Apollo, and E/T Lancer 66 models. Telephone the JBL Franchised Audio Specialist in your 
community; arrange for a protracted audition; be sure to compare what you hear with conventional loudspeaker 
and amplifier systems. Write for complete information. 



* JAMES B. LANSING SOUND, INC., LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 
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Marty Gold Sid Ram in 



New Steps to Sonic Authenticity 

"Supercussion," "Soundpower!," and "Neu Thresholds in Sound." Dick Schory's Percussion Pops 
Orchestra, Marty Gold and ffis Orchestra, Sid Ratnin and His Orchestra, respectively. RCA Victor 
LM 2613, LM 2620, and LM 2658, $4.98 each (LP); LSC 2613, LSC 2620. LSC 2658, $5,98 each (SD), 



hough THE ultimate evaluation of RCA Vic- notable advance in recorded realism. It is not rev- 
tor's "Dynagroove" process must be based on what it olutionary, and perhaps not even as spectacular 
does for serious music, sonic display programs as some earlier stereo showpieces seemed on first 
nevertheless provide reliable immediate testimony encounter. But to my ears it represents substantial 
as to its sound quality and dramatic effectiveness. progress in the further minimization of distortion 
There is ample evidence in these three discs of a at high levels and of surface noise at low levels, 
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and in an apparent expansion of the dynamic range. 
And it lends a definite enhancement to the solidity of 
recorded sound and to its sheerly physical impact on 
the listener. 

The musical materials here arc familiar enough: 
the big orchestras of Gold and Ramin feature 
sonorous performances of elaborately scored pop 
tunes; the twelve-man Schory ensemble treats simi- 
lar tunes in lighter, defter style, with more glittering, 
individualized timbres. 1 particularly relished 
Schory's program, which retains all the humor and 
imagination of the best of his earlier ones, depends 
less on percussive decorations, and better integrates 
its percussion section — especially the vibes of Gary 
Burton — in its gleaming over-all textures. Certainly 
the exotically spiced Nomad, the warmly expressive 
On Green Dolphin Street, and the exuberantly bounc- 
ing brush Off are triumphs of this genre. 

Gold's scorings occasionally strain too hard for 
novel effects, but his holero-rhythmed The Moon 
Was Yellow, the sax-dominated Harlem Nocturne, 
and the hrassily theatrical Shangri-La are managed 
very impressively indeed. And many of the more 



outre effects elsewhere (notably the superb tuba 
playing of Don Butterfield and the subterranean 
growls of Stan Webbs contrabass clarinet) reveal 
low frequency potentials, musically meaningful and 
sonically fascinating, which bass fanciers have never 
heard as clearly and authentically in the past. 

Ramin's arrangements are more orthodox and 
depend more consistently on normal symphonic 
sonorities, although there are occasional striking 
bits for alto flute, contrabass clarinet, and double 
bassoon, and a combination of muted trombone 
with four alto flutes. What gives this program far 
more than conventional appeal (especially in a vi- 
brant Granada, a delicately atmospheric April in 
Paris, and a sizzling Swanee) is the happy blending 
of precisely controlled yet spirited performances 
with piquant stereo antiphonies. Sonics are powerful 
yet always transparently reproduced. The best mo- 
ments in these three programs demonstrate that 
"Dynagroove," matched with comparably good musi- 
cianship, can provide a thrilling sonic authenticity. 
These first examples of the new process set admirably 
high standards. R.D.D. 



"Kiwi-wind." Original Cast Recording. 

London AM 48001, $4.98 (LP); A MS 

78001, $5.98 (SD). 
Slight and unpretentious as Riverwind is, 
it brings a welcome and much needed 
breath of good, clean fresh air to Broad- 
way and off-Broadway stages, overpopu- 
lated as they are with cheats, connivers, 
social climbers, and other reprehensible 
characters. Its plot is almost too simple, 
by current standards. A middle-aged 
woman, trying to save her marriage, re- 
turns with her husband to the tourist 
colony Riverwind, where, in a "comfy 
cabin," they had spent their honeymoon. 
Nothing has changed; the shower is still 
outdoors, along with the other con- 
veniences, the mud is as thick as ever, 
and the walls of the cabin are still 
"honeymoon pink." The garrulous pro- 
prietress is as cheerful as ever, but her 
(laughter has now grown into a nymphet 
who. perhaps too obviously, reminds the 
husband of how attractive his wife once 
was. Add to these an inarticulate, Jimmy 
Stewart-type local boy, in love with the 
daughter, and a couple of cabin residents 
living, as they say, "without benefit of 
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clergy," and the whole plot is succinctly 
framed. It is a tidy litile tale, and has 
been brilliantly illuminated by John Jen- 
ning's acute and funny lyrics and his 
cheerful almost Frank Loesser-ish tunes. 
The small cast of almost unknown art- 
ists does a magnificent job, and it is not 
easy to single out any individual for spe- 
cial mention. I greatly enjoyed Elizabeth 
Parrish*s affecting performance of River- 
wind t a haunting melody, Martin Cassi- 
dy's shy, bumbling / Love Your Laugh- 
ing Face, and the amusing duet Almost, 
But Not Quite, done to a turn by Love- 
lady Powell and Brooks Morton. I am 
told that Helen Blount, as the proprie- 
tress of Riverwind, stops the show with 
her duet, with Elizabeth Parrish, A 
Woman Must Never Grow Old. but it 
is a number I find rather tawdry. For 
its first original cast recording of a 
domestic musical, London has provided 
fine sound. Stereo effects are used dis- 
creetly. J.F.I. 

"Sixty French Girls: Les Djinns Singers 
Sing Songs of Paris.'* ABC Paramount 
ABC 418. $3.98 (LP); ABCS 418, 
$4.98 (SD). 
The dozen selections Les Djinns have 
chosen for this, their fifth release : glitter 
with melody and esprit: you will find 
yourself humming Monsieur La Fayette, 
Ohe les gars, and Les Cloches de Paris 
long after you switch off your preamp. 
These sixty young girls form a vocal en- 
semble of extraordinary charm. True, 
one misses the texture of male voices, 
but the girls offer lilting buoyance of 
tone, superb phrasing, and diction that is 
startlingly clear. This last is a particular 
virtue inasmuch as ABC has all but ren- 
dered the album useless by including 
neither texts, translations, nor synopses 
of the songs. In fact, the evasive annota- 
tion fathers the suspicion that no mem- 
ber of the ABC staff on this side of the 
ocean really knows what the girls arc 
singing about. Thus, the buyer learns 
that the haunting Thyl de Flandre (which, 
on my map, is a long way from Paris) 
is in a minor key, but he can go whistle 
for its meaning. An inexcusable blemish 
upon a delightful album. O.B.B. 



"Shelby Flint Sings Folk." Valiant 403, 

$3.98 (LP); S 403. $4.98 (SD). 
Shelby Flint's soprano is small and some- 
what breathy, but adapts neatly to her 
intimate interpretations of traditional 
airs. In this age of hard-driving combos, 
the loveliness of a soJo voice limning the 
old joys and sorrows of Ash Grove, 
Black Is the Color, and The House Car- 
penter stands out like an unbroken strand 
of gold in a crazy quilt. Miss Flint is an 
unpretentious hut charming artist, and 
her recital is restrained, intelligent, and 
sensitively conceived. O.B.B. 

"Victory in Review." Eric Rogers, cond. 

London SP 44024. S5.98 (SD). 
This band-and-chorus extravaganza is 
the long-promised sequel to the sensa- 
tional *' Phased debut disc "Pass in Re- 
view." There is plenty more of the olJ 
black magic in its realistic evocation of 
marching bands and choristers parading 
across an imaginary stadium in celebra- 
tion of ancient and modern military 
triumphs. The former are musically illus- 
trated somewhat anachronisticalty, to be 
sure; the Egyptians by the Grand March 
from Aida, the Israelites by a chorus 
from Nabucco, and the Romans by the 
march finale of Respighi's Pines. Mod- 
ern campaigns are more accurately docu- 
mented. Again the recordings are daz- 
zlingly brilliant, with extremely dramatic 
stereogenic effects, but they now seem 
a bit "too glassily hard to convey the 
open-air impression strived for. Like all 
sequels, the program as a whole tends 
to be a bit anticlimaciic, even in the 
grand finale peroration When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, which can't 
quite match the overwhelming impact of 
the earlier disc's Stars and Stripes For- 
ever. R.D.D. 

"Flamenco!" Pepe Romero, guitar. Mer- 
cury MG 50297, $4.98 (LP); SR 
90297. $5.98 (SD). 
Reviewing last January's "Royal Family 
of the Spanish Guitar" (in which Cele- 
donio Romero and his three sons were 
heard in ensemble and solo guitar works 
by classical composers), Harris Gold- 
smith expressed the hope that subsequent 
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Pepe, of the Romero family. 

releases might better exploit the in- 
dividual specialities of these four ex- 
tremely promising performers. Appar- 
ently Mercury has just that plan in 
mind, for here is one of the sons, Pepe, 
demonstrating a virtuosity comparable 
with that of Montoya, Sabicas, and 
other famous flamenco guitarists. At 
times he seems overintoxicated with his 
own remarkable dexterity, allowing his 
eclat to verge on sheer showmanship and 
his tone to take on an unnatural hard- 
ness and vehemence. But at his more 
relaxed best (in a piquant Gartotin, a 
Moorish ly sinuous Zorongo, and two 
fine arrangements by his father of 
Carabana Gitana and Lamento Andahtz) 
his varicolored playing is a delight, show- 
ing off to excellent advantage, too, Mer- 
cury's clean, if a bit dry and closely 
miked, recording. Uncommonly informa- 
tive jacket notes by Igor Kipnis pro- 
vide a concise layman's introduction to 
flamenco traditions and forms. R.D.D, 

u llow the West Was Won." Original 
Sound Track Recording, Alfred New- 
man, cond. M-G-M 1E5, $4,98 (LP); 
S 1E5, $5.98 (SD). 
As a purist, 1 ought to disapprove of 
much in this typically Hollywood score 
which mingles genuine and synthetic folk 
materials, and gives free rein to ar- 
ranger-composer Newman's all too fluent 
talents. Not only is Debbie Reynolds 
featured in a sentimental adaptation of 
Greensleeves, but also in a couple of 
ill-suited dance-hall songs. Yet I must 
confess I forgot my scruples, for all of 
this is handled with great gusto. The 
Ken Darby Singers and the expanded 
M-G-M studio orchestra perform with 
spirit (with evocative solo contributions 
by accordionist Carl Fortuna and an 
unaccredited harmonica player), and the 
recording itself is impressively bold, 
panoramic, and vivid. Whether you've 
seen the film or not, youVe likely to 
find this one of the most effective sound 
track releases of recent years, at least 
in stereo. The monophonic version has 
less immaculately silent surfaces and is 
drier and more constricted. R.D.D. 

"Jerry Orbach Off Broadway." Jerry 
Orbach; Orchestra, Norman Paris, 
cond. M-G-M E 4056, $3.98 (LP); SE 
4056, $4.98 (SD). 
For this bright, imaginative, and un- 
conventional program of show tunes, 
Jerry Orbach has mined the scores of 
ten off-Broadway musicals, and come 
up with ten fine songs which might easily 
have gone unnoticed. To these he has 
added There's a Small Hotel and / Could 
He Happy with You, neither of which, 
strictly speaking, properly qualifies for 
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inclusion since both were first heard in 
Broadway shows. Orbach is a tremen- 
dously talented and versatile performer, 
as effective in the almost impressionistic 
Lazy A fie moon and in the mild hilari- 
ties of Portofino as in his re-creation 
of the mid-Twenties style of song sell- 
ing in I'm Going To Find a Girl. In- 
evitably, and thank heaven for it, he in- 
cludes his moving version of Try To 
Remember from The Fantasticks, one 
of the loveliest of all recent show tunes. 
Norman Paris has provided some witty 
and delightful arrangements for these 
little gems, and M-G-M's sound is con- 
sistently agreeable. J.F.I. 

"Operetta Highlights." Soloists; Chorus 
and Orchestra Franz Marszalek, cond. 
M-G-M E 4092/93, 4098, 4100, 
$4.98 each (Four LP); SE 4092/93, 
4098, 4100, $5.98 each (Four SD). 
My recently expressed opinion that op- 
eretta is by no means dead appears to 
be substantiated by the appearance of 
these four M-G-M recordings (drawn 
from the Deutsche Grammophon Poly- 
dor catalogue), of excerpts from eight 
European operettas, sung in German. 
Lehar, understandably, heads the list 
with four entrants, The Merry Widow 
and The Count of Luxembourg (4098), 
Land of Smiles and Paganini (4100). 
The last-named, the only one of the 
quartet not to have been produced in 
this country, is a pleasant if not quite 
first-class operetta, with a fair sprin- 
kling of good tunes — one of which, 
Gem hab* ich die Frau'n gekiisst, was 
a particular favorite ol Richard Tauber. 
After Oscar Straus's Waltz Dream (4092) 
(a score I continue to rate far superior 
to his music for The Chocolate Soldier), 
the musical values offered here drop a 
bit. Kunneke's Cousin from Somewhere 
(more generally known as Cousin from 
Nowhere) enjoyed tremendous popularity 
in Germany around 1920 and is still in 
the repertoire (it is paired here with 
Waltz Dream), Except for one lilting 
number, Ich bin nur ein armer Wander- 
gesell (once gloriously sung by Marcel 
Wittrisch on an old HMV 78), I find 
most of the score plodding and dull. 
Things get a little brighter with White 
Horse Inn (4093), for which Benatzky 
and Stolz wrote a gay and tuneful bou- 
quet of songs including, according to the 
present recording, There's Danger in 
Your Eyes, Cherie, This jolly and color- 
ful musical picture of life on the Salz- 
kammergut, though immensely popular 
all over Europe, somehow failed to at- 
tract audiences to the old Center Thea- 
tre in New York. The music still carries 
its Thirties style with becoming ease. 
The least distinguished music on any of 
these discs is Fred Raymond's score for 
Mask in Blue (paired with White Horse 
Inn), a hodgepodge of typical German 
music of the mid -Thirties, some songs in 
Italian style, and some pseudo-South 
American rhythm numbers. It is ob- 
viously right off the assembly line. The 
main interest of this particular disc is 
the reappearance, brief though it is, of 
Herbert Ernst Groh, a onetime great of 
the operetta world. The performances, 
by a group of singers obviously weli 
schooled in the operetta tradition (as it 
exists in Germany), are on a very high 
level indeed. Outstanding in the inter- 
changeable casts are the two tenors Willy 
Hoffman and Sandor Konya. The lat- 
ter, though not yet a Tauber (he is 
far less subtle), does some particularly 
stunning work in Land of Smiles and 
Paganini. If there is no Vera Schwarz 
or Gitta Alpar among the female mem- 
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hear better FM 



here... 
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with the Gallo FMS-101 
Indoor Antenna System 




Only 

J 29 95 ! 



No matter where you live-suburbs or heart of 
the city-your high fidelity FM stereo system's 
performance is only as good as the signal that 
reaches your receiver. For true, perfect and 
undistorted reception, free from interference, you 
need the strongest possible signal from every 
station. 

Now you- can be sure of the full realism of FM 
stereo and monaural broadcasts-with the new 
Gallo FMS-101 indoor antenna system that at- 
taches to any FM radio or tuner using just a 
screwdriver. In just minutes, you are able to 
receive a high-quality, high-gain signal over the 
entire FM broadcast band -sit back and enjoy 
better music at its best, even from stations you 
never could listen to before! 
The Gallo FMS-101 antenna system is compact, 
handsomely styled, fits into any room decor. It 
has an omni-directional antenna, coupled to an 
all-transistorized pre-amplifier, all completely en- 
closed in its sturdy case. Nothing to go wrong, 
nothing to need replacement ever. 
The Gallo FMS-101 costs only $29 95— Jess than 
many rooMop antennas. And this marvelous indoor 
antenna system is guaranteed to produce better 
FM reception anywhere-or your money will be 
refunded. Go to your own Hi-Fi Dealer. Hear the 
Gallo FMS-101 antenna system-and what it does 
for your FM reception. If your dealer does not 
stock the Gallo FM Antenna System, send us his 
name and we'll see that he is supplied. 
You don't risk a penny. If the Gallo FMS-101 
antenna system does not perform as stipulated, 
you may return it to your dealer with your sales 
check for a full refund within 10 days from date 
of purchase. The system, complete, is warranted 
to be free from defective components for one full 
year from date of purchase, 

GA LLOE LE CT RON I CS~C mFomTi ON] 

12 Potter Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y, 
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bers of the casts, Hcrta Talmar is never- 
theless a first-class soprano with a clear, 
limpid voice which she uses admirably. 
Skilled directing by Franz Marszalek pro- 
duces a series of spirited, vivacious or- 
chestral performances which have been 
recorded in rich but not too plump 
sound, J.F.I. 

"The Majestic Sounds of Semprini." 
Semprini, his piano, violins, and or- 
chestra. Capitol T 1836, $3.98 (LP); 
ST 1836, $4.98 (SD). 
Pleasant and musical as these sounds 
may bc t I'd hesitate to call them, as 
Capitol docs, "majestic," Actually, there 
is little reason they should be, for these 
musical miniatures need only to be 
played wilh good taste to be quite ef- 
fective. Fortunately, Semprini sees it 
this way too, and leads a series of disci- 
plined, reasonably small-scaled perform- 
ances. Mainly because of the arrange- 
ments, a good deal of this music sounds 
like something Rachmaninoff might have 
discarded. Exceptions to this stricture are 
Scmprini's own Mariachee, and his per- 
formance of Schubert's The Trout as 
transcribed for piano by Liszt. Me gives 
interesting performances of Malaguena 
and Russian- Lullaby (a much neglected 
Irving Berlin song), but apart from the 
inclusion of an old London street cry and 
the sound of wailing sirens, his Loudon 
Fantasia conjures up little of the at- 
mosphere of the old city. The Capitol 
sound is consistently opulent and aurally 
attractive. J.F.L 

"A Gershwin Holiday.*' Various Artists. 
RCA Victor VPM 6011. $4.98 (Two 
LP); VPS 6011, $5.98 (Two SD). 
RCA Victor's anthology of Gershwin 
.songs (twenty-four in all) covers the 
composer's successful career from the 
Swane* of 1919 to Our Love Is Here To 
Stay, written a few weeks before his 
death in 1937. On the surface, the offer 
of two records for the price of one ap- 
pears to be quite a bargain. Whether 
you will actually find it so depends on 
your personal reaction to the perform- 
ances. I find many of them distinctly 
disappointing. On the plus side, I'd place 
the four selections by the Norman Lli- 
boff Choir, which at least give us an 
opportunity (the only one) To hear Ira 
Gershwin's lyrics, which were almost as 
important to the songs as George's melo- 
dies. Also on the credit side are a quartet 
of songs from Porgy and Bess, very 
beautifully played by Peter Nero and 
Marty Gold's orchestra, and the or- 
chestral performances led by Morton 
Gould and Hugo Winterhalter (two songs 
apiece). Hut Frankie Carle merely skims 
the surface of his numbers, while The 
Three Suns are so intent on Producing 
odd sounds that they quite fail to do 
justice to Liza. Bid in' My Time, or / 
Got Rhythm. But the biggest faux pas 
is the allotment of four songs to Al Kirt 
and his All Star Dixieland Band. The 
music simply doesn't stand a chance 
against their blistering onslaughts. 

J.F.L 

"Ireland's Bridie Gallagher," Capitol T 
10332, $3.98 (LP); ST 10332, $4.98 
(SD). 

Miss Gallagher is that rara avis, a singer 
of Irish popular (as distinguished from 
traditional) songs who manages to avoid 
both cuteness and condescension. Her 
crystalline voice and clean-cut artistry 
have won her an enthusiastic following in 
the British Isles, If you want to hear how 
hegtiiling — indeed, how lyrical — such 
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shopworn staples as Home to Mayo and 
Where the River Shannon Flows can be, 
then by all means lend Miss Gallagher 
an ear. Both editions boast splendid 
sound, with stereo in the van by a split 
decibel. Recommended, O.B.B, 

"All Sliir Festival/' Various Artists. 

United Nations UN 1, $3.98 (LP); 

UNS 1, $4,98 (SD). 
A dozen international recording stars 
have contributed tracks to this All Star 
Festival. The record is issued by the 
United Nations, which will use the pro- 
ceeds of the sale to help refugees all over 
the world. In a sense, this is a benefit 
concert, on disc, and suffers, as do 
in -person benefit concerts, from uneven- 
ness. But there are enough high spots — 
Chevalier's confidential little chanson 
La Vie est une helle fille, the almost 
biographical Je m' imagine of Piaf, a soul- 
stirring Nobody Hut You, Lord from 
Mahal ia Jackson, and Crosby and Arm- 
strong nonchalantly dueling on Lazy 
River— \o offset the dull entrants. Most 
of the bands appear to be new, though 
possibly a couple have been included on 
other discs. The sound is variable, as 
might be expected, for each track comes 
from a different label. The record is 
available in most stores, but may also 
be purchased by writing to: U. S. Com- 
mittee for Refugees, Box 1000, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 

J.F.L 

"Thirty Hits of (he Tuneful '20s." 
Frankie Carle, His Piano and Or- 
chestra. RCA Victor LP 2592, $3.98 
(LP); LSP 2592, $4.98 (SD). 
Into this pleasantly nostalgic appraisal 
ol the popular music of the Twenties 
Frankie Carle has managed to squeeze 
most of the songs one remembers a s 
being whistled, sung, played, or danced 
to in that now distant era. From Yes, 
We Have No Bananas to the first of the 
the great talkie hits, You Were Meant 
for Me, Carle appears to have forgotten 
nobody except Irving Berlin. The Twen- 
ties were a particularly fertile and suc- 
cessful period in the Berlin career, with 
such phenomenal hits as Always, What'U 
/ Do, Blue Skies, and Remember, to 
mention only four. Yet none of these or 
any other song by the dean of American 
composers has been included in this 
survey. This shortcoming aside, however, 
Carle's tinkly piano stylings and his 
brisk orchestral accompaniments catch 
the period spirit of these songs re- 
markably well, making this record an 
extremely pleasant journey into the past. 
RCA Victor's West Coast sound could 
hardly be improved upon, particularly 
in the mono version, which is quite bril- 
liant. J.F.I. 

"George .lones Sings Koh Wills," United 
Artists UA 3221, $3.98 (LP); UAS 
622 1, $4.98 (SD). 
In all the firmament of Country music, 
few stars have shone more brightly 
than Bob Wills. Both as performer and 
composer, he contributed a long series 
of vivid, memorable hits to the Nashville 
airwaves: among them is the evergreen 
of the genre, San Antonio Rose, which 
can hold its own in any company. George 
Jones, one of the Grand Ole Opry's most 
talented soloists, here etches — with per- 
haps too heavy a touch of nasal bathos — 
a dozen of Wills* finer songs. The best are 
Trouble in Mind, Take Me Back to 
Tulsa, which contains a glimmer of real 
folk poetry, and the Rose itself. Far su- 
perior to the Nashville norm, both in 
content and performance. O.B.B. 
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"Station J " Al White and His Orchestra. 

Capitol T 1832, $3.98 (LP); ST 1832, 

$4.98 <SD). 
It's good to hear again from Al White, 
of "Your Father's Mustache" fame. He 
and his thirteen-man orchestra prove that 
they can reanimate Roaring Twenties 
classics as ably as they have those of 
the Gay Nineties; indeed I have never 
heard them play with bolder assurance 
than on this disc, on which they are 
obviously inspired by the enthusiastic 
audience at San Francisco's Station J 
night club. For one thing, they do every- 
thing "straight," without pseudocomic 
mannerisms; for another, the effective 
scorings feature such skilled soloists as 
Frank Hagerty on banjo, Frank Barbara 
on clarinet, drummer Lloyd Davis, and a 
truly notable tuba player, Carl Schwed- 
helm. Add superbly live and robust stereo- 
ism (the mono edition is sharper-focused 
and far less expansive) and you'll have 
to search far and wide for more ex- 
hilarating revivals of Black Bottom, Wa- 
bash Blues, Five Foot Two, and that 
raggy hit of the 1915 San Francisco Ex- 
position — Auntie Skinner's Chicken Din- 
ner. R.D.D. 

"Delicado." Lew Davies and His Or- 
chestra. Command RS 846, $5.98 (SD). 
Proving that 35-mm magnetic film mas- 
ters are not the only medium that can 
provide excellent signal-to-noise ratios 
and gleamingly pure recording (standard 
tape was used here), this disc is notable 
for seductive sonics and vivid presence. 
It is among the most impressive discs 
Command has yet given us. Davies 
curbs his usual predilection for fancy 
arrangements, yet demonstrates excep- 
tional imaginativeness in an atmospheric 
Now is the Hour, and in the delicately 
scored The Way You Look Tonight. 
As a conductor, he inspires his gifted 
players to some of their finest per- 
formances, topped by those of Stan 
Webb on recorder, flute, and bass clari- 
net. R.D.D. 

"Our Man in New Orleans." Al Hirt, 
trumpet; Orchestra, Marty Paich, cond. 
RCA Victor LPM 2607, $3.98 (LP); 
LSP 2607. $4.98 (SD). 
"Strings in Dixieland." Henry Jerome 
and His Orchestra. Decca DL 4307, 
$3.98 (LP); DL 74307, $4.98 (SD). 
The orthodox Dixieland combo (five to 
seven men) is augmented here by a brass 
choir (in Paich's version) and strings (in 
Jerome's). The results are less incon- 
gruous than a purist might fear, since 
both supporting sections are kept under 
firm restraint, with Paich's brass in the 
right channel balanced antiphonally 
against Hirt's combo in the left, and Je- 
rome's strings confined to brief preludes, 
occasional sustaining backgrounds, and 
amusing sign-off "tags." 

Both discs are brilliantly recorded in 
well-spread and differentiated stereo. 
(The RCA Victor mono is good too, 
but of course lacks the SD's cxpansive- 
ness — which is even better revealed in a 
simultaneously released 4-track tape edi- 
tion, FTP 1166. 34 min., $7.95). But to 
my ears Jerome's combo commands the 
more authentic Dixieland idioms. The 
group is superbly integrated and the en- 
tire performance comes off with im- 
mense gusto. Hirt's program is too ex- 
clusively dominated by his showier-than- 
ever solo trumpet — never more florid 
than here, surely, but giving too few 
opportunities for Pee Wee Spitelera, pi- 
anist Ronnie Dupont, bassist Lowell 
Miller, and the other sidemcn to demon- 
strate their obvious talents. R.D.D. 
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Like a picture irreplaceable sounds can be 
recorded "out of focus." Answer is fabu- 
lous 75-15,000 CPS fidelity of Citroen 
Model "600," 3 speed professional re- 
corder with wow/flutter an almost non- 
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(the very same super-quality sound tape available to you!) 
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RED SEAL 



The world's greatest artists are recorded on 
RCA Victor Red Seal Records. And the first- 
generation source of this great sound is RCA 
Red Seal MagneticRecordingTape— the same 
super-quality tape you can obtain(and should 
demand!) wherever you buy recording sup- 
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plies. No matter what the job, for the unqual- 
ified best in home recording always specify 
RCA RED SEAL MAGNETIC TAPE. Also ask 
your dealer about the economical "Vibrant 
Series" Sound Tape — the high quality, low- 
cost magnetic tape, in all standard reel sizes. 
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Dave Bartholomew: "New Orleans House 
Party." Imperial 9217, $3.95 (LP). 
Possibly the last place where one would 
expect to find echoes of Jimmie Lunce- 
ford is in a band led by a New Orleans 
trumpeter who has been conducting and 
arranging for rhythm-and-blues singer 
Fats Domino. Yet Bartholomew's big 
band includes no less than five fairly 
close copies of the Lu nee ford group — 
Margie, For Dancers Only, Well All 
Right, C harmai ne, and Blues in the 
Night. Although this band lacks the easy 
grace of Lunceford's, Bartholomew has 
an excellent (but unidentified) trombon- 
ist whose growling, wah-wah solo on 
Well All Right would have done credit 
to Duke Ellington's Joe Nanton. The 
easy and natural attack of the solo trum- 
peter (presumably Bartholomew) adds to 
the effectiveness of the disc. When the 
band is not keeping Lu nee ford's memory 
green, its style seems to be patterned 
mainly on early Stan Kenton and on 
Kenton's follower in the mid-Forties, 
Earle Spencer. Although the perform- 
ances are not polished and are quite 
obviously derivative, this band sounds 
like a real working group and, as such, 
it is a refreshing change from the im- 
maculate but bloodless studio ensembles 
that provide the bulk of contemporary 
big-band recordings. 

Dave limbeck Quartet: "Bossa Nova 
U.S.A." Columbia CL 1998, $3.98 
(LP); CS 8798, $4.98 (SD). 
Dave Brubeck's venture into bossa nova 
(using his own compositions rather than 
Brazilian imports) proves to be pleasant, 
melodic, and unpretentious, with stress 
laid on his romanticism. This is the vein 
in which he writes most winningly and 
in which his work as a pianist is shown 
in its best light. It is a less fruitful basis 
for alto saxophonist Paul Desmond, but 
even within such limitations he plays 
with an airy charm. The program in- 
cludes three non-bossa nova items — The 
Trolley Song, one of the quartet's oldest 
standbys; a theme from Howard Bru- 
beck's Dialogues for Jazz Combo and 
Orchestra: and There'll Re No Tomor- 
row, a Chopin-inspired creation of Bru- 
beck's written when the quartet was in 
Poland in 1958. 

Joe Bucci: "Wild About Basie!" Capitol 
S 1840, $3.98 (LP); ST 1840, $4.98 
(SD). 

Coming in the wake of a succession of 
jazz organists whose objectives have often 
appeared to be to torment the instrument 



as welt as the listener, Bucci provides a 
refreshing and enlightening change. The 
electric organ, he shows us, does not 
have to sound like a pig with the horrors. 
He plays it tor its mellow tone, its rich 
timbres. And he swings in an easy, 
effortless fashion strongly reminiscent of 
the man whose band is the source for 
all the tunes Bucci plays in this set: 
Count Basie. With only a drum as ac- 
companiment, Bucci projects a full- 
bodied sound and often captures the feel- 
ing of Basic's ensembles. He has, too, 
an amazing lightness of touch in solos. 
His use ol the foot pedals to create a 
bass line remarkably close to that of a 
jazz bassist is particularly interesting. It 
can be heard in striking fashion on the 
stereo version in which the drum (played 
by Joe Riddick) and Bucci's bass line 
emerge from the left speaker while the 
organ's keyboard is heard on the right. 

Kenny Clarke and Francy lioland: "Jazz 
Is Universal." Atlantic 1401, $4.98 
(LP); 1401 S, $5.98 (SD). 
Last year a Clarke- Boland octet disc 
made in Germany was released in this 
country {The Golden Eight, Blue Note 
4092). It revealed that these two men — 
an American drummer and a Belgian 
pianist and arranger — had created an 
international group (drawn mostly from 
Kurt Edelhagen's big band based in Ger- 
many) that possessed more originality 
and swinging vitality than any compar- 
able group in the States. On the present 
disc the Golden Eight has been enlarged 
to a big band as superb in its way as the 
octet. It copies no other group, but sim- 
ply plays Boland's excellent arrangements 
(five of the tunes are his) with tre- 
mendous zest and — for a studio ensemble 
— astonishing precision. It rides on the 
impetus of an unusually buoyant rhythm 
section (Boland, Clarke, and bassist Jim- 
my Woode) and its soloists are of rare 
individuality: trumpeter Roger Guerin, 
trombonists Ake Persson and Nat Peck, 
alto saxophonist Derek Humble, tenor 
saxophonists Carl Drevo and Zoot Sims, 
with Boland himself on piano. Big-band 
records like this are rare these days. 
This one should be treasured. 

Herb Ellis and the All-Stars: •The Mid- 
night Roll." Epic 16034, $3.98 (LP); 
17034, $4.98 (SD). 
A musical hodgepodge. We hear Ellis* 
guitar with Roy Eldridge's trumpet and 
Buddy Tate's tenor saxophone on some 
tracks; with Frank Assunto's trumpet and 
sometimes Tate's saxophone on others; 



and as a solo instrument backed by Ray 
Bryant, Israel Crosby, and Gus Johnson 
on still others. Bryant and Eldridge are 
consistently enlivening (Eldridge's crack- 
ling attack has rarely been so brilliant): 
Assunto is at times a pale copy of Harry 
Edison, and at times a copy of Eldridge 
himself; Tate plays with zest jn the com- 
pany of Eldridge but sounds discouraged 
with Assunto; while Ellis plays stimulat- 
ing accompaniment to Eldridge and Tate, 
takes several nicely Christian -ized solos 
with the larger groups, and weaves a 
beautiful little cameo out of Willow 
Weep for Me with Ray Bryant. In sum, 
a very inconsistent collection. One can 
only wish the entire set had been devoted 
to selections involving Eldridge and Tate. 

Sleepy John Estes: "The Legend of Sleepy 
John Estes." Delmar 603, $4.98 (LP). 
Estes. a blues singer, acquired consider- 
able reputation through his recordings in 
the Thirties but was not heard from after 
1941. It was generally assumed that he 
must be either dead or very old, because 
Big Bill Broonzy once told of running 
away from home "about 1912" to hear 
Estes singing with a track-laying gang. 
Broonzy's date appears to have been 
extremely approximate, for Estes was 
found in Brownsville, Tennessee, in 1962, 
aged fifty-eight, blind, but still singing 
and playing his guitar. This disc reveals 
a light, rather plaintive voice, sometimes 
coated with hoarseness. He has the true 
country blues singer's instinct for phras- 
ing, which is reinforced by his ability to 
project a variety of moods through skill- 
ful emphasis — a happy, dancing feeling 
on Stop That Thing, a use of chopped 
figures as a springboard for the "cry" 
in his voice on Married Woman Blues, 
or a deliberate, intense statement that 
enables him to get surprisingly strong 
effects from the none too remarkable 
lyrics of Diving Duck Blues. His own 
guitar accompaniments and occasional 
guitar solos are extremely good, and he 
receives superb support from Hammie 
Nixon, an unusually effective harmonica 
player. Pianist Knocky Parker, whose 
normal milieu is rags rather than such 
down-to-earth blues, happened to be in 
the studio at one session, and joined in 
unobtrusively and quite helpfully. 

Chico Hamilton Quintet: "Passin' Thru " 
Impulse 29, $4.98 (LP); S 29, $5 98 
(SD). 

This is "the new Chico Hamilton Quin- 
Conti nued on following page 
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tet." And new it certainly is. Gone 
is the cello that has been the hallmark 
of all the Hamilton quintets to date. 
In its place is a trombone, played with 
dark and somber forceful ness by George 
Bohanon. Gone are the pale flirtations 
with chamber music and the wild, in- 
choate furies that occasionally seized 
the earlier quintets. The key figures 
in this group are Charles Lloyd, play- 
ing tenor saxophone and flute, and Ga- 
bor Szabo, a guitarist who came to the 
United States from Hungary in 1956. 
Mohanon serves mostly in a background 
role, although he shows his solo mettle 
in a brisk treatment of Second Time 
Around. All the other pieces are originals 
by Lloyd or Szabo, unusual in concep- 
tion and sometimes brilliant in execution. 
The entire first half of this disc must be 
the best LP side Hamilton has ever 
made. It opens with a furiously rhythmic 
mixture of ensemble and solo work, 
I'assin* Thru, moves on to Second Time 
Around, in which both Lloyd and Bo- 
hanon demonstrate their authority, then 
to El Toro, another strongly rhythmic 
piece with some remarkable guitar fig- 
ures by Szabo and, finally, a blues- 
drenched Transfusion, which has valid 
*\lown home'* qualities with none of the 
current cliches. 

Side 2, however, reveals that the quin- 
tet has a few thorns to offer. It opens 
with Lady Gabor, a t hi r teen-minute 
stage-wait that simply wears the listener- 
down. The final selection, Lonesome 
Child, provides a lengthy opportunity 
for Lloyd to build, layer upon layer, a 
wailing, grating tenor saxophone solo 
carrying overtones of Eric Dolphy. But 
any group capable of producing the first 
side of this disc should be permitted the 
growing pains evident on the second. 

Rid Howards Olympia Band: 'The Heart 
and Bowels of New Orleans Jazz." 
Icon 8, $4.98 (LP). 
Unlike some of the recent record bands 
made up of veteran New Orleans musi- 
cians which require the listener to over- 
look the stolidity of rhythm sections and 
the fading abilities of aging lingers and 
lungs, this record of Kid Howard s Olym- 
pia Band is a constant joy. This group 
not only exemplifies the finest aspects of 
New Orleans ensemble jazz hut has a 
genuine asset in its rhythm section (Alex 
Bigard, drums; Eddie Dawson, bass; Cre- 
ole George Gucsnon, banjo). It also 
boasts soloists who can emerge from the 
ensembles with full-blooded authority 
(Albert Burbank, clarinet; Jim Robinson, 
trombone; ami Howard, cornet). A cru- 
cial element in the success of these per- 
formances is Howard's clean, driving lead 
in the ensembles, supplemented by Bur- 
bank s gorgeously floating clarinet lines. 
In this company Robinson, who often 
dominates* groups, becomes a minor fig- 
ure. The selections side-step the real 
warhorses but hew to a familiar line 
nevertheless: Climax Rag, Don't Give Up 
the Ship, Yellow Dog Iilues t Golden Leaf 
Strut, and Careless Love, And a version 
of Ride Red Ride actually gives shape 
and dimension to a piece usually little 
more than a clamorous flag waver. 

Ahmad Jamah "At the Blackhawk" 

Argo 703, $4.98 (LP). 
This is the last recording made by the 
definitive Jama! trio before Israel Cros- 
by's death in the summer of 1962 (Jamal, 



piano; Crosby, bass; VerneJl Fournicr, 
drums). It is one of JamaPs best collec- 
tions. His playing is consistently direct, 
cleanly melodic and rhythmic with a min- 
imum of the coy mannerisms that have 
sometimes weighed him down. The mix- 
lure of delicacy with a suggestion of 
sinewy power, achieved with the assist- 
ance of Crosby's supple bass, appears 
throughout, keeping the music bubbling 
along and spreading a pervading sense 
of rhythm. The tunes are mostly musical 
show standards that lend themselves to 
Jamais jaunty treatment. 

Lambert, Hendricks, and Bavaii: "At 

Basin Street East." RCA Victor LPM 
2635. $3.98 (LP); LSP 2635, $4,98 
(SD). 

When Annie Ross left the Lamber t, Hen- 
dricks, and Ross irio last year to be 
replaced by Yolande Bavan, a Ceyloncse 
actress who also sings, the group ac- 
quired a colorful and very charming 
new member. Ilui vocally, as this first 
disc by the new trio shows, she is no 
niatch for her predecessor. The astonish- 
ing high notes Miss Ross used to punch 
out wrtn such apparent ease and which 
were a distinguishing characteristic of the 
trio's work are apparently beyond Miss 
ftavan. She has to fake her way around 
them and even then her voice turns thin. 
None of these moderately effective voices 
can carry the group as Miss Ross's did. 
This disc is made up largely of their 
familiar stock-in-trade — well-known in- 
strumental arrangements vocalized with 
lyrics — a procedure rather drained of in- 
terest by now. although the group does 
well with Melba Liston's Mel bo's Mines. 
A pair of perfunctory bossa novas are 
included. 

Chuck Mangione: "Rcciierdo.'" lazzland 

84, $4.98 (LP); 984, $^98 (SD). 
Admirers of the tenor saxophone should 
find this disc of special interest, for it 
introduces Joe Romano, an astonishine.lv 
self-possessed and authoritative practi- 
tioner on the instrument. Although he 
has recorded with Woody Herman, this 
disc marks his first appearance on rec- 
ords in the revealing circumstances of a 
quintet. Whether he is swaggering thr ough 
a driving tune or sustaining a slow bal- 
lad, Romano quite obviously knows how 
to achieve the effects he desires. His 
big-toned, muscular style stems somewhat 
from Coleman Hawkins, with occasional 
suggestions of Sonny Rollins. Hut he 
is not simply an imitative player, for he 
moves ahead on his own with complete 
confidence. Mangione, leading a group 
on records for the first time without 
his pianist brother Gap, contr ibutes three 
useful tunes, but his trumpet work is 
erratic — bristling with crackling authority 
at times, but at others meandering along 
with little sense of direction. 

Blue Mitchell: "The Cup Hearers '* River- 
side 439, $4,98 (LP); 9439, $5.98 
(SD). 

Mitchell, the trumpeter in Horace Silver's 
Quintet, plays in a much more lyrical 
fashion here than he is normally able 
to do with Silver. Silver's group is 
present on this disc (with Silver himself 
replaced by pianist Cedar Walton), but 
the approach, for the most part, steers 
clear of the usual hell-for-leather attack. 
At the same time the tremendously potent 
pulsation of Gene Taylor and Roy 
Brooks on bass and drums, respectively, 
gives these generally balladic pieces an 
invigorating lift. Mitchell's playing is 
polished and thoughtfully directed — the 
result, at least in part, of advance prep- 



aration. This disc adds to the growing 
evidence that Mitchell is arriving at a 
musical maturity which may boost him 
into the upper ranks of contemporary 
jazz trumpeters. 

Lalo Sehifrin: "Piano, Strings, and Bossa 
Nova.'' M-G-M 4410, $3.98 (LP); 
S 4410, $4.98 (SD). 
Sehifrin, born in Argentina, seems to 
have a more unaffected feeling for the 
Brazilian bossa nova than most North 
American jazz musicians. Using just 
rhythm and string sections with his own 
piano, he has managed to catch the airy 
singing quality that such Brazilian vo- 
calists as Joao Gilberto impart to it and, 
at the same time, to give his perform- 
ances body without making them heavy. 
He achieves a nice feat of balancing here. 
His piano work is clean and to the point, 
strong without becoming too imposing. 
These performances make no great point 
of being jazz. They are attractive, un- 
pretentious excursions into bossa nova, 
colored by Schifrin s natural inclination 
to play to some extent in jazz terms. 

Muggsy Spanier and His Huge Dixieland 
Band: 'Columbia the Gem of the 
Ocean." Ava 12, $3.98 (LP); S 12, 
$4.98 (SD). 
For two years in the early Forties, 
Spanier led a big Dixieland band that 
was an outgrowth of his short association 
with Bob Crosby's band. The arrange- 
ments written for Spanier by Deane Kin- 
caide, a one-time Crosby arranger, are 
played here by Spanier and a fifteen- 
piece band of West Coast studio men. 
It's a delight to hear Spaniel's jabbing, 
plunger-muted cornet solos again, and 
to hear the distinctive sounds of Eddie 
Miller's mellow New Orleans tenor saxo- 
phone and Matty Matlock's edgy clarinet. 
But big-band Dixieland is an extremely 
chancey operation. Even the old Crosby 
band had its difficulties, and usually the 
best Dixieland was produced when only 
the small group of Bob Cats played. 
In this case, the difficulties are com- 
pounded by the usual problems of a 
studio band playing arrangements at 
sight. Add to that an ensemble heaviness 
stemming partly from the arrangements 
and partly from the recording circum- 
stances. The situation is aggravated by 
recording balance that muffles the en- 
sembles. Even with these drawbacks, 
however, there is enough untrammeled 
Spanier, Miller, and Matlock on display 
to make this disc worth a hearing for 
anyone who harbors fond memories of 
their work with the Crosby band. 

Gerald Wilson Big Band: "Moment of 
Truth/* Pacific Jazz 61. $4.98 (LP); 
S 61, $5.98 (SD). 
Gerald Wilson gets a lot of lusty drive 
from his big band, and his arrangements 
are full of expansive, meaty voicings. 
But the spark igniting some of his 
earlier Pacific Jazz recordings fails to 
spring to life here. That spark might 
normally be expected to come from the 
soloists, but in this case Carmell Jones 
on trumpet, Joe Pass on guitar, and Har- 
old Land and Teddy Edwards on tenor 
saxophones, who carry the major solo 
burdens, play with lots of energy but 
only sporadic distinction. Land is the 
most consistently effective of the lot. The 
most interesting pieces are a pair of slow 
ballads, one featuring Pass on unampli- 
fied guitar over a rich background, while 
in the other Gerald Wilson establishes 
a curtain of sound for pianist Jack 
Wilson, John S. Wilson 
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A pre-finished compact speaker system kit anyone can assemble in less than 
20 minutes without tools. No sanding, no finishing, no special manual skills. 
You'll agree it looks and sounds like a more expensive factory-built system! 
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Comes like this . . . looks like this . . . sounds great! 

Here's a kit speaker system that goes together virtually by 
the power of your suggestion atone! 

And inside (you'll know it because you'll put it there) is an authentic 
component-quality speaker— the MC8 full-range, 8-inch speaker made by 
Electro-Voice, A heavy die-cast frame, Radax dual-cone construction 
and a modern ceramic magnet distinguish the E-V MC8 
from the ordinary "radio-set" speakers found 
in most kits. The MC8 is actually made by the same 
craftsmen as the most expensive E-V speakers! 

The E-V Coronet's 3/4-inch Acoustiply panels 
are completely finished in oiled walnut veneers. 
You'll see at once they aren't made of lightweight, 
raw wood like so many kits. And the design, an 
acoustical phase inverter, was developed 
only after exhaustive tests in the E-V laboratories— 
by engineers devoted solely to the improvement 
of loudspeaker and enclosure design. 

But the best news of all about the Coronet is the 
price*: just $39.00, net, for the basic Coronet I 
(with MC8 loudspeaker , 50-13,000 cps); $43.50, net, for the 
Coronet II (with LS8 loudspeaker, 45-14,000 cps); 
and $54.00, net, for the Coronet III (with SP8B 
loudspeaker, 40-15,000 cps). 

See the Electro-Voice Coronet Kit Speaker System 
on display at your hi-fi dealer's now! Or write 
direct for complete specifications! 
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The following reviews are of 4-track 
7.5-ips stereo (apes in normal reel form. 

BARBER: Second Essay for Orchestra, 
Op. 17; Music for a Scene from 
Shelley, Op. 7; A Stop Waich and 
an Ordnance Map, Op. 15; A Hand 
of Bridge, Op. 35; Serenade for 
Strings, Op. I 

Various soloists; Robert de Cormier Cho- 
rus; Symphony of the Air, Vladimir 
Golschmann, cond. 

• ♦ Vanguard VTC 1655.43 min. $7.95. 

This miscellany will be of marked in- 
terest only to devotees of Barber's music. 
The naive Serenade is lightweight; the 
Shelley music ultraromantic. though not 
without some emotional power; the Sec- 
ond Essay' s effective opening pages soon 
give way to the pretentious; the brittle 
sophistication of the chamber opera A 
Hand of Bridge (with Patricia Neway, 
Eunice Alberts, William Lewis, and 
Philip Maero) already seems old-fash- 
ioned. Only the choral work, based on a 
Spanish Civil War poem by Stephen 
Spender, boasts originality and dramatic 
impact. The performances are all highly 
competent, the recordings clean but run- 
of-the-mill, and the tape processing ex- 
cellent. 

BEETHOVEN: Mass in D, Op. 123 
("Miss a Solemn is") 

Eileen Farrell, soprano; Carol Smith, 
contralto; Richard Lewis, tenor; Kim 
Borg. bass; Westminster Choir; New 
York Philharmonic, Leonard Bernstein, 
cond. 

• • Columbia M2Q 509. 77 min. $11.95. 

This release. Columbia's first in twin- 
pack format, is also the first 4-track 
taping of Beethoven's great Mass, pre- 
viously represented in reel form only by 
a quite inadequate 2-track version by 
Goehr for Concert Hall. Bernstein may 
not plumb the profounder depths here, 
and his serener passages are perhaps less 
effective in their rather self-conscious 
devotional ism than the dramatic ones, 
where his familiar vigor is magnificently 
controlled and directed. I wish he had 
exerted similarly firm control on the 
soloists* tendency towards overemotional- 
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ism, but in other respects the perform- 
ance is first-rate. Particular honors go to 
Miss Farrell and to the Westminster 
Choir, which sings even better here than 
on previous records. The broadspread, ex- 
tremely lucid stereo recording works 
miracles in clarifying Beethoven's com- 
plex — indeed, often turgid — textures, and 
the vocal /instrumental balances are 
maintained in remarkably stable equi- 
librium. The only technical flaws are 
the minor ones of a somewhat dry 
acoustical ambience for so large-scaled 
a work, and a prevalence of preechoes 
in the otherwise excellent tape processing. 

BRUCH: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, No. I, in G minor, Op. 26 

f Mozart: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, So. 4, in D, K. 218 

Jascha Heifetz ; violin; New Symphony 
Orchestra of London, Sir Malcolm Sar- 
gent, cond. 

• • kCA Victor FTC 2133. 43 min. 
$8.95. 

Younger listeners can hardly appreciate 
as well as the old-timers who remember 
Heifetzs polished 1948 and 1952 mono 
versions of these concertos how much 
the soloist has developed interpretatively 
in recent years. His current Bruch is 
far calmer, yet also more eager at times, 
and richer than ever before. Sargent's 
accompaniment, once rather thin-toned, 
is notably more full-blooded here, and 
authentic big-hall acoustical ambience 
enhances the impressively broad and 
pure stereo recording. There have been 
three earlier 4-track tapings of the con- 
certo, all quite good, but none of them 
remotely challenges this one — indeed I 
know of no other performance which 
endows the music with so much sym- 
phonic strength and stature. The Mozart 
Fourth is a tape first, as good musically 
and technically as the Bruch. But here 
the same big-hall "conceit" treatment is 
perhaps less appropriate. Yet even for 
those who, like myself, prefer a smaller- 
scaled "chamber" approach, especially 
for the orchestral accompaniment, Hei- 
fetz's taut and cheerfully lilting play- 
ing is a siren-song impossible to resist. 
The fascinating if somewhat incongru- 
ously "modern'* cadenzas are. 1 believe, 
Heifetzs own, although the jacket notes 



provide no information on this point. 
Tape processing is excellent, but there 
still remains a whisper of surface noise 
under the quietest passages. 

BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 5, in B 
flat (Schalk & Lowe edition) 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Hans 
Knappertsbusch, cond. 

• • London LCL 80103. 51 min. $7.95. 

Since there have been only two 4-track 
Bruckner symphony tapings (the SMS/ 
Tandberg reels of the Fourth and 
Seventh, which may no longer be gen- 
erally available), there should be a 
warm welcome for the present Fifth. It 
must be a qualified one f however, for 
this recording dates back at least to 
1957 (when it first appeared on LPs 
coupled with three Gdtterdatnmerung 
excerpts), and while it doesn't show its 
age too badly, it can't meet current 
technical standards except in the high 
quality of the tape processing. More- 
over, while Bruckner-ites hold Knap- 
pertsbusch's reading in high esteem, I 
must confess that I find it unbearably 
stodgy — which probably also accounts 
for the fact that the music itself seems 
to me much Jess interesting than the 
composer's best. In any case, this re- 
lease can be recommended only to spe- 
cialists; but I join with them in praying 
for more — and better — Bruckner tapes. 

MOZART: Symphonies: No. 35, in 
D. K. 385 ("Haffner"); No, 41, in 
C, K. 55/ CJ»P*ter") 

Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
Eugen Jochum, cond. 

• • Philips (via Bel Canto) PT 900004. 
54 min. $7.95. 

The first Philips tape to reach me (they, 
like Mercury reels, are distributed by Bel 
Canto) sets musical and technical stand- 
ards of the highest order. The Haffner 
and Jupiter symphonies have been paired 
on tape before by Walter for Columbia 
and by Krips for London, but the for- 
mer's robustly eloquent performances 
were none too satisfactorily recorded, and 
the tatter's were sluggishly played. Joch- 
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urn's approach is less romantic than Wal- 
ter's, but more sinewy, precise, and 
exhilarating. Moreover, the Concert- 
gebouw plays superbly. Every coloristic 
detail is caught to perfection in smoothly 
spread and balanced stereo, and although 
there are a few slight p reechoes, the tape 
is processed with outstandingly quiet sur- 
faces. I still disapprove of a tape se- 
quence which here (as in the Columbia 
reel) puts the mighty Jupiter ahead of 
the small -scaled Naffner, and locates the 
sidebreak before the Jtipiters last move- 
ment. But in every other respect this is 
just about the finest Mozart symphonic 
release in the entire tape catalogue. 

PUCCINI: // Tabarro; Sitor An- 
gelica; Gianni Scbiccbi 

Renata Tebaldi (s), Giorgietta, Suor An- 
gelica, and Lauretta; et aL; Chorus and 
Orchestra of Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, 
Lamberto Gardelli, cond. 

• • London LOL 90052/54, Three reels: 
53, 51, and 52 min, $7.95 each. 

Except for the robustly comic Gianni 
Schicchi, Puccini's triptych (// Trittico) 
is seldom performed nowadays, even in 
part. This is the first integrated recording 
in any medium, and the first tape edition 
of all three short operas. The perform- 
ances, all briskly competent, may not 
match some of the best earlier ones on 
discs (only Gianni Schicchi has appeared 
in stereo), but Tebaldi sings well in all 
three of her roles; Del Monaco as Luigi 
and Merrill as Michele are effective in 
the melodramatic Tabarro; Simionato as 
La Zia Principessa is magnificent in Snor 
Angelica; and Corena's Schicchi is no- 
table for its buffo characterization, 
though less distinctive vocally. The vivid 
stereo recording (flawless except for a 
slightly hollow, empty-theatre acoustical 
ambience) gives these versions a tech- 
nical superiority over all others, and 
compensates for the lack of the visual 
action and settings on which these little 
works depend more heavily than most 
operas. // Trittico rewards the listener 
with some of Puccini's most imaginative 
musi co-drama tic writing. 

SAIN T-SA ENS: Car naval des an'mtaux 
fBritten: Young Person s Guide to 
tbe Orcbestra, Op, 34 

Leonard Bernstein, narrator (in the 
Saint-Saens); Henry Chapin, narrator 
(in the Britten); New York Philharmon- 
ic, Leonard Bernstein cond. 

• • Columbia MQ 498. 48 min. $7.95. 

These recordings should be just as illu- 
minating to adult musical novices as to 
the youngsters for whom they are pri- 
marily intended. The Carnival of the 
Animals is particularly effective, for 
here Bernstein's straightforward and al- 
ways pertinent narration concerns itself 
not with the now usual Nash verses 
(which, amusing as they are, tend to 
become tiresome with repetition), but 
with the original sources of the many 
quotations Saint-Saens embodied in his 
"zoological fantasy." And although the 
leading solo roles are entrusted to 
hitherto unknown young players, they 
are all uncommonly talented. The over- 
all performance is as fine as any avail- 
able on either discs or tapes, and 
probably the hest of ail in its sonic bril- 
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liance and stereoistic effectiveness. The 
Britten variations on a theme by Purcell 
are equally well recorded but more 
pretentiously and often hurriedly played. 
I really prefer it without narration, but 
of all the recording narrators none has 
been more suitable, unmannered, and 
intelligible than twelve-year-old Henry 
Chapin. 

STRAUSS, RICHARD: Don Juan, 
Op. 20; Till Enlenspiegels lustige 
St retch e f Op. 28; Salome: Salomes 
Tanz 

Philharmonia Orchestra, Otto Klemperer, 
cond. 

• • Angel ZS 35737. 42 min. $7.98. 

The recorded sonics here bear an authen- 
tic concert-hall stamp, the tape process- 
ing is flawless, and the Klemperer inter- 
pretations curiously satisfying. I say 
curiously, because they certainly are not 
orthodox, and to many listeners they 
may seem (especially at first) somewhat 
lacking in dramatic excitement and 
hear t-on-sleeve expressiveness. Theoreti- 
cally. I too prefer more punch in Don 
J nan and the Dance of the Seven Veils, 
and more sardonic humor in Till — yet, 
somehow. klemperer's restraint, sincerity, 
and eloquence hold me spellbound. Not 
everyone may share my pleasure here, 
and even I will want to turn at times 
<to other more extroverted tape versions 
of these works, but in the long run I 
doubt that any of the others will prove 
so richly rewarding. 

WAGNER: Orchestral Excerpts 

Cleveland Orchestia, George Szell, cond. 

• • Epic EC 826. 40 min. $7.95. 

Some disc reviewers find Szell's Wagner 
readings too disciplined, but for me his 
cool objectivity is infused with so much 
eloquent songfulness (and his interpre- 
tations are so magisterially planned and 
integrated) that 1 have derived immense 
satisfaction from the present program. 1 
have no hesitation in ranking Szell's Prel- 
ude and Love Death above the more emo- 
tional Stokowski versions in the latter's 
Tristan 'synthesis'* (Columbia); his 
Tannhiiuser Overture (Dresden version) 
above the Leinsdorf, Solti, or Dorati tap- 
in gs; and his Meistersinger Act I Prelude 
as a worthy match for the memorable 
one by Walter for Columbia (SzelPs 
is more crisply articulated though not as 
radiantly expansive). The Cleveland 
players themsekes have seldom sounded 
better. The stereoism here is richly 
natural and, except for a bit of residual 
surface noise in the quietest passages of 
the Tristan side, the tape processing is 
good too. This reel joins those by Wal- 
ter and by Steinberg for Command as 
the most highly recommended choices in 
the fast-growing tape repertory of Wag- 
ner concert excerpts. 



LONDON OPERA HIGHLIGHTS 

London has made available generous ex- 
cerpts from several recent opera tapings: 
OteHo with Tebaldi and Del Monaco 
(reviewed here August 1962): / Pagliacci 
with Del Monaco and Tucci (February 
1961) and Cavalleria nisticana with 
Simionato and Del Monaco (September 
1961), the Lucia di Lamm er moor star- 
ring Sutherland (March 1962), and the 



Rigoletto with Sutherland, Cioni, and 
MacNeil (October 1962). These "high- 
lights" reels are respectively LOL 90048 
90049 {"Pag." and "On*."), 90051. and 
90055; they run from fifty-three to fifty- 
eight minutes and are priced at $7.95 
each. 



"Adventure in Paradise," Vol. 3, Alfred 
Apaka. Roy Smeck, various or chestras. 
ABC Paramount ATC 827, 34 min , 
$7.95. 

Listeners with a fondness for steel guitar 
glissandos can relish the real McCoy in 
Hawaiian music in the present reel. 
Smeck. the Islanders, and Terorotua and 
His Tahitians furnish the typically throb- 
bing instrumentals; the more distin- 
guished vocals are by the late, unrivaled 
Alfred Apaka: and the smoothly spread 
stereoism of the rich recording contrib- 
utes effectively to the properly languor- 
ous atmosphere, 

"Anything Goes." Eileen Rodgers. Hal 
Linden, et al.; Chorus and Orchestia, 
Ted Simons, cond. Epic FLT 825, 42 
min., S7.95, 
Second only to Command's Carousel, 
this Off-Broadway Anything Goes is the 
most exhilarating show revival on rec- 
ords. Porter fans can hardly object to 
its augmenting the original scores with 
several of the composer s best tunes from 
other sources, and even devotees of the 
original star. Ethel Merman, must ad- 
mit that Miss Rodgers brings scarcely 
less personality and gusto to the leading 
role. The rest of the cast (notably Hal 
Linden. Barbara Lang, and Margery 
Gray) contribute invaluably to the rim- 
bunctious proceedings here — topped by 
the performances of the title song. 
Heaven Hop, Blow Gabriel Blow, the 
unaccompanied choral Public Enemy No. 
/. and Mickey Deems's amusing lie Like 
the Bluebird, Big, rather heavy record- 
ing with considerable p reecho, but ex- 
tremely effective use of panoramic 
stereo spacing. 

"At the Village Gate.** I ler bie Mann 
and His Orchestra. Atlantic Al C 1919, 
38 min.. $7.95. 
The full side of elaborations on // Ain't 
N ecessa ri ly So and the I o n g de ve I op m e n ts 
of the only other selections. Summertime 
and bassist Hen Tucker's original, Comin' 
Home Baby, go on so interminably that 
the proceedings grow tiresome. Yet the 
live audience seems insatiably receptive 
to Mann s lyrical fluting, the bass virtu- 
osity of Tucker and Ahmal Abdul- Malik, 
the florid ity of Hagood Hardy's vibes 
playing, and the clattering drumming of 
Chief Bey. The fact that the disc edition 
has climbed high on the list of best-sell- 
ing jazz albums would indicate that the 
stamina of many home listeners must 
put mine to shame. Good recording and 
processing, except that the latter is flawed 
by an exceptionally long "A— side leader 
betraying spill -over from the 11 H "-side 
finale. 

"Balalaika Favorites." Osinov State Rus- 
sian Folk Orchestra. Vitaly Gnutov. 
cond. Mercury (via Bel Canto) ST 
90310, 50 min.. $7.95. 
Don't make the mistake of dismissing 
this as a mere ethnic novelty: it's one of 
the finest recordings available on tape 
today, and contains music of appeal to 
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STERECORDER 777S-4: ALL-TRANSISTORIZED, WITH THE REVOLUTIONARY SONY ELECTRO BI-LATERAL HEAD* 



K: A Sony exclusive, the patented Electro Bi-lateral Head enables 2 
track stereo and monoplionic playback as well as 4 track playback. 

For literature or name of nearest dealer write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. 1 Sun Valley, California. 



The perfect integration of superior performance specifications and Complete with portable case and remote control unit: $595. 
operational ease. For home or studio use, the new Sony Sterecorder 
777S-4 is the finest 4 track professional tape recorder value on the 
market today. An outstanding array of features includes all-transis- 
torized modular-type circuitry, three motors, the exclusive electro 
bi-lateral head, tape and source monitoring, sound on sound, illumi- 
nated 3" V.U. meters. Sony's solenoid controls (feather touch 
switching of tape motion in both the instrument and the remote 

Control Unit) provide an UnSUrpaSSed ease Of Operation. All Sony SterecorHers art multiplex Ready! In New York visit the Sony Fifth Avtnuc Salon. 585 Fifth Avenue 

circle 82 on reader-service card 
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The World's Most 
Advanced 
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Features You Never 
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A Single Machine 



If you are a Serious Tape 
Recordist, Stereo Fan, Mu- 
sician, Educator or Public 
Speaker, the Bell RT-360 
is a must for you. 

At your high fidelity dealer 
soon. Send for special pre- 
view brochure today. 
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listeners of all tastes. The engineers sur- 
pass themselves in this on-location re- 
cording in the Great Hall of the Moscow 
Conservatory (the superb acoustical am- 
bience of which has never been so au- 
thentically evoked by native Russian 
technicians). The crisp transients, wide 
dynamic and frequency ranges, and vivid 
presence are flawlessly transferred to tape. 
Vet listeners are likely to take the out- 
standing technology here almost for 
granted, so absorbed will they be in the 
invigorating performances. The large en- 
semble of mostly young virtuosos fea- 
tures various types of the plucked-string 
balalaikas, domras, and goosli, plus 
bayans (Russian accordions), ancient 
Vladimir shepherd horns, and other more 
conventional orchestral instruments. All 
are magnificently controlled and ani- 
mated by conductor Gnutov. The music 
too is fascinating: notably Kulikovs 
I sonorous Linden Tree, Tchaikovsky's 
Dance of the Comedians, Mossolov's po- 
etic Evening Bells — all topped by one 
of the most electrifying and delicate per- 
formances I've ever heard of Rimsky's 
Flight of the Bumble Bee. In short, this 
is a "must" reel for every tape library! 

"Best Hand on Campus." Les Elgart and 
His Orchestra. Columbia CQ 483, 
31 min., $7.95. 
A steady beat, effective if orthodox ar- 
rangements, rich, dark sonority, and ex- 
tremely full-blooded (if rather closely 
miked) recording combine to make this 
a first-rate dance program, with top 
honors going to an atmospheric Foggy 
Day, a bouncing Washerwoman's Twist, 
and Button Up Your Overcoat. Unfor- 
tunately, the tape processing is uneven: 
preecho-free quiet surfaces, but an intru- 
sion of spill-over in the first side and 
some left-channel buzz at the beginning 
of the second. 

"The Big Hand's Hack in Town." "Doc"' 
Severinscn. trumpet; Orchestra. Com- 
mand RS 837, 40 min., $7.95. 
"Great Themes from Hit Films." Enoch 
Light and His Orchestra. Command 
RS 835, 37 min., $7.95. 
"Roman Guitar," Vol. 2. Tony Mottola 
and His Ensemble. Command RS 836, 
30 min., $7.95. 
I All three of these programs, demonstrat- 
ing Command's latest 35-mm magnetic 
film technology and warmly praised in 
their disc editions last year, sound just 
as good if not better (except for a few 
preechoes) in the present tapings. The 
musical attractions stand up well too — 
especially Bobby Byrne's vivid big-band 
arrangements starring "Doc" Severinsen's 
trumpet, and Tony Mottola's own de- 
tectable settings of new and old Italian 
tunes. I found Lew Davies' scoring of 
film tune favorites a bit too elaborate. 

J "Big-Hand Hossa Nova." Stan Getz, sax- 
ophone; Gary McFarland and His Or- 
chestra. Verve VSTC 280, 34 min., 
$7.95. 

"Contemporary Music of Mexico and 

Brazil/' Laurindo Almeida, guitar; 

Carl Tjader and His Ensemble. Verve 

VSTC 281, 37 min., $7.95. 
"Dosafinado." Coleman Hawkins Sextet. 

Impulse ITC 303, 35 min., $7.95. 
Three better than average bossa nova 
programs. The Hawkins Sextet comes 
close to matching the subtleties and elas- 
| ticities of the still supreme Getz and Byrd 



"Jazz Samba," Getz himself plays well 
in his present release, but despite Mc- 
Farland's imaginative arrangements for a 
larger supporting orchestra there is an 
inevitable loss of intimacy and variety, 
Almeida is given relatively little to do in 
the Tjader program, but as a composer 
furnishes the leader on vibes and Clare 
Fischer on piano with their most striking 
vehicle — a transcription of his Choro e 
Batuque. The music here is generally 
more romantic and the Brazilian ma- 
terials are varied with tunes by the Mexi- 
can composer Mario Ruiz Armengol. Re- 
cording and tape processing is most 
gleaming in "Desafinado," and good in 
the other two tapes (except for a bit of 
spill-over at the beginning of "Big-Band 
Bossa Nova"). 

"An Evening with Cole Porter." Holly- 
wood Bowl Mops Orchestra, Carmen 
Dragon, cond. Capitol ZW 1805, 39 
min., $7.98. 
It is good to get this program so prompt- 
ly after its disc release, Porter's best 
tunes obviously stimulate the arranger- 
conductor's most distinctive scoring 
talents, as testified by the rich string 
sonorities of in the Still of the Night 
and Easy To Love, the zestful bounce of 
Just One of Those Things, and romantic 
eloquence of So in Love and Night and 
Day. Capitol's bright and smoothly ex- 
pansive stereo recording shows off to 
perfection the fine orchestral playing; 
the tape processing is excellent except 
for some Side I preechoes. 

"The Incredible Carlos Montoya." Car- 
los Montoya, guitar, RCA Victor FTP 
1155. 33 min., $7.95. 
A companion tape to FTP 1044 (June 
1961) of Montoya's superbly controlled 
and rhapsodic solo improvisations. 
Again, the miking is extremely close, 
but (thanks, perhaps, to the presence of 
a Jive audience at New York's Town 
Hall) the performances have even great- 
er eclat and gusto. The program is pri- 
marily of interest to aficionados (who 11 
relish particularly the Rondena utilizing 
an ancient gypsy scale), but it includes 
at least one work which serves unini- 
tiated listeners as an ideal introductory 
thesaurus of flamenco idioms and tech- 
niques — the amusing and dazzlingly 
virtuosic variations on St. Louis Blues. 

"Kreisler Classics and Other Favorites." 
Eric Johnson and His Orchestra. West- 
minster WTC 159, 40 min,, $7,95, 
A cleanly recorded, well-processed tape 
of five Kreisler light classics (Provost 
Intermezzo, Drdla Souvenir, Rubinstein 
Melody in F, the first movement of Bee- 
thoven's Moonlight Sonata, Debussy's 
Clair de lune, and Ravel's Pavane) which 
are deranged almost beyond recognition, 
presumably by Mr. Johnson — an or- 
chestrator intoxicated with "effects' 1 and 
a conductor who leaves no possibility of 
schmaltz unexplored. Music seldom 
evokes any visual images for me, but 
throughout this reel I could clearly pic- 
ture a chef running amuck with a con- 
fectioner's cream squirt -gun as he deco- 
rated his indigestible birthday cakes. 

"The Many Moods of Harry Helafonte." 

RCA Victor FTP I 154, 41 min., $7.95. 
A bit rough-voiced despite his recent 
layoff from concertizing, and less ex- 
troverted than in his recordings before a 
live audience, Belafonte impresses me 
here less as a showman and far more 
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TWO WAYS TO MEASURE THE RESPONSE 
OF KODAK SOUND RECORDING TAPE 




In the lab you can see the playback of a constant signal When you listen at home, your ear tells you the same 
recorded on Kodak Sound Recording Tape appearing story — distortion-free sound. The oxide layer of mag- 
as a beautifully symmetrical pattern on an oscillo- netic tape is formulated and applied with the same 
scope — visual proof of the distortion-free, uniform degree of precision as a Kodak Film emulsion. Every 
output of Kodak Tape. roll of Kodak Tape reproduces exactly what it hears. 
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SOUND RECORDING TAPE 
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©Eastman Kodak Company MCMLXI 




And there's a convenience bonus! The 
KoDAKThread-Easy Reel loads fast. Just 
pull the tape through a slot. There's 
also a handy indexing scale and a tape 
splicer on each reel side. 

Enjoy the faithful response of Kodak 
Sound RecordingTape soon. It's on sale 
at your Kodak dealer's. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 
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'Emerson flatfioCQ 



A spacious hand-rubbed solid walnut enclosure as- 
sures richer tones in the SS500 stereo tape recorder. 
Finished front and back, this table model high fidelity 
instrument looks better and sounds best anywhere. 
Here's more reasons why: ■ 25 watt audio power out- 
put ■ Exclusive Simul-Track for simultaneous record/ 
play ■ Public address facilities ■ Two 6" woofers, two 
3" tweeters with crossover network ■ 4-track stereo/ 
monaural record/play ■ 3 speeds ■ Digital counter 
m Illuminated VU meters ■ Pushbutton controls ■ 
Automatic shutoff ■ 2 deluxe microphones 

Write for Complete Specifications 



America's Leading Tape Recorder Spec/a list 



I Division 



Qf *EtttPrSOft RadtO mc, ® eso fifth avenue, new york 19. n. y. 
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aspen music 



festival and school 
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presenting inrernationally famous soloists, orchestra, chorus; opera 
performances; lecture*recitals; humanistic studies. Participating in 
Ihe CONFERENCE ON CONTEMPORARY MUSIC (August 2 through 
August 18) will be the distinguished composers ERNST KRENEK, 
VITTORIO RIETI and ROGER SESSIONS. Mozart's "Cosi Fan Tutte/' 
Milhaud's "Les Malheurs D'Orphee," and the four orchestral Suites 
by Bach are among the works to be highlighted during the season. 

THE ASPEN MUSIC SCHOOL offers private instruction in all depart- 
ments, together with orchestra, chamber music, theoretical studies 
and opera workshop. 



artist - faculty 

Conductor and Festival Concerts 



Director; 
Composition: 

Piano: 



Opera: 



Percussion: 
Harp; 



SZYMON GOLDBERG 
DARIUS MILHAUD 
CHARLES JONES 
GRANT JOH ANNESEN 
R0S1NA LHEV1NNE 
EDITH OPPENS 
BROOKS SMITH 
BEVERIDGE WEBSTER 
HANS HEINZ 
FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
OLGA RYSS 
ELEANOR STEBER 
YLKWEI SZE 
CESARE VALLETTI 
MADELEINE MILHAUD 
ELEMER NAGY 
WOLFGANG VACANO 
GEORGE GABER 
MARCELLA DECRAY 

Special Guests; 



Strings and Chamber Music: 
STUART CANIN, violin 
SZYMON GOLDBERG, violin 
EUDICE SHAPIRO, violin 
SANFORD SCHONBACH, viola 
ZARA NELSOVA, 'cello 
STUART SANKEY, double bass 
NORMAN CAROL, violin 
VICTOR GOTTLIEB, 'cello 
THE LENOX QUARTET 

Wind Instruments and Ensemble: 
ALBERT TIPTON, flute 
HARRY SHULMAN, oboe 
EARL BATES, clarinet 
HAROLD GOLTZER, bassoon 
PHILIP FARKAS, French horn 
ROBERT NAGEL, trumpet 
KEITH BROWN, trombone 
WILLIAM BELL, tuba 
VRONSKY AND BABlN 



= For Information Write: 



Music Associates of Aspen, Inc. 

Dept. F — 1 1 1 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 



After June 1st: p 
Dept. F, Box AA ^ 
Aspen, Colorado p 
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THE TAPE DECK 

Continued from page 96 

as a remarkably versatile and engaging 
song interpreter. He is wondrously jaunty 
in the fine tune l*m on My Way to 
Saturday; lyrical in Long About Now 
and Lyla, Lyla\ amusing in an African 
duo with Miriam Makeba, Bamotswer\\ 
and dramatic in the mining ballad Dark 
as a Dungeon, which is made all the 
more effective for its fortuitous inclu- 
sion of thunder and rain raging outside 
the recording studio. The accompany- 
ing ensemble is just right, with some 
notable solo contributions by trumpeter 
Hugh Masekcla and guitarist Ernie 
Calabria, The sound struck me as rather 
overblown at first (with soloist echo- 
chambering), but it soon began to seem 
quite suitable. There are a couple of 
spill-over intrusions on otherwise quiet 
tape surfaces. 

"Mr. Piano.'* Roger Williams, piano; 
Orchestra, Frank Hunter and Ralph 
Carmichael, conds. Kapp KTL 41048, 
36 min.. $7.95. 
A typical Williams program, but distinc- 
tive as always for the pure, expansive 
recording of brightly authentic piano 
and orchestral tones, and for the attrac- 
tive treatments of such varied materials 
as a powerful Brahms Hungarian Dance 
No. 5, lilting Sweetest Sounds, and a 
warm Stranger on the Shore. 

"Mutiny on the ftounty." Original Sound 
Track Recording. M-G-M STC 4200, 
35 min., $7.95. 
Apart from the hornpipe lilt of the Ports- 
mouth Harbor episode, Bronislau Kaper's 
score for Captain Bligh's misadventures 
is a typically eclectic Hollywood mish- 
mash, including echoes even of Stravin- 
sky's Sucre. The M-G-M studio orchestra 
is spelled at moments by native Tahitian 
drummers and singers. And if the latter 
sound suspiciously professional in their 
unaccompanied Love Song (and under- 
standably self-conscious when the girls 
alone essay the inane English text), at 
least these on-location embellishments are 
effectively stereogenic and atmospheric. 
Full-blooded recording; immaculate tape 
processing. 

"Mv Son, the Folk Sinser." Allan Sher- 
man, Christine Nelson; Orchestra and 
Chorus, Lou Busch, cond. Warner 
Brothers WSTC 1475, 38 min., $7.95. 
Tapes a bit slow in getting around to 
this sensational best seller, but here it is 
at last in an immaculately processed reel 
which I suspect is much better in tech- 
nical qualities than many of its neces- 
sarily rushed disc pressings. The skits — 
especially the superb Sarah Jack /nan — 
are very funny, too, but I could enjoy 
them much more if there were far less 
studio-audience laughter and applause. 

"New Frontier." The Kingston Trio. 

Capitol ZT 1809, 37 min., $6.98. 
The more Kingston Trio reels I hear 
(and this must be about the fifth), the 
harder it is for me to sympathize with 
the folk connoisseurs who depreciate the 
Kingstonians' commercial success. The 
present program is one of the boys* best- 
varied and most characteristic, espe- 
cially in the vibrant Greenback Dollar. 
the country-styled Honey Are You Mad 
at Your Man, and a hushed The First 
Time. This is first-rate light musical en- 
tertainment, consistently well sung, re- 
corded, and processed. 

High Fidelity Magazine 
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transparency. He may be dull but is 
seldom fussy. He avoids changing tempos 
midstream and may be genuinely sur- 
prised, to find that he has chosen differ- 
ent ones at different performances as 
Toscanini was. 

With Bernstein, anything from a dolce 
to a fortissimo may bring on a corre- 
sponding change of tempo to heighten 
the new character of a passage. The sur- 
face of a Bernstein performance glitters 
with color. If the composer indicates 
staccato t legato, marcaio, accelerando, 
diminuendo, or subito this or that, Bern- 
stein may tack on his own molto to make 
sure that no one misses it. One remem- 
bers a breath-taking performance of the 
Magic Flute Overture in which the sud- 
den accents and brief fortes which pepper 
the score shot out of the orchestra like 
firecrackers. Or a La Mer in which 
every small crescendo welled up like 
waves of the sea they depicted. Or, on 
the other hand, a Brahms Fourth in 
which a separate pace accompanied every 
change of mood. Bernstein underscores 
each momentary musical event so that 
even the least perceptive of his audience 
may become conscious of it. This urge 
to clarify by amplification is again the 
pedagogical drive which runs like a 
theme through his various activities. 

It stretches from his many summers 
of teaching at the Berkshire Music Center 
(where, among his students, were Lorin 
Maazel and Arthur Winograd), his pro- 
fessorship at Brandeis, his old Music 
Appreciation Recordings, his television 
lectures, his articles and books, to his 
unique Philharmonic policies. He termi- 
nated Franco Autori's long tenure as As- 
sociate Conductor so that he could accept 
three young journeymen conductors each 
year. In fact, he originally intended to 
have an entire class of Assistants study 
each week's scores and be prepared to 
step in at a moment's notice to conduct. 
Since 1957, the year he shared the po- 
dium with Mitropoulos, Bernstein has 
been in charge of the Young People's 
Concerts, a job generally relegated to 
secondary conductors since Toscanini's 
departure. By turning the orches- 
tra's Thursday night concerts into 
"previews" he was able to give instruc- 
tion to adult audiences as well. (Al- 
though these first performances of the 
week are no longer so labeled, he still 
reserves the right to speak.) The series 
into which he organized his Philharmonic 
seasons more than hinted at university 
courses: "The Gallic Approach/' "Schu- 
mann and the Romantic Movement," 
"Keys to the 20th Century,*' etc. (Al- 
though the series no longer sport titles, 
programs are still bound together by a 
common motif.) Bernstein is a teacher 
with the whole world as his classroom. 

But the whole world does not want 
to go to school. It was Mahler who came 
to the Philharmonic podium with the 
"aim to educate the public" and who 
was constantly censured during his two 
years in New York. Bernstein has been 
more successful. But his pedagogical 
policies on the concert stage, as informed 
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and enlightening as they were, have been 
attacked from New York to Leningrad, 
where critic Aleksandr Metvedev sharply 
rebuked him for "presuming" to instruct 
Russian audiences. On a more musical 
level, his magnified interpretations and 
illustrative gestures, while acting as an 
audio-visual guide to the music for those 
who need it, seem to antagonize some of 
the more self-sufficient musical public. 
They not only feel distracted from the 
music by his gestures but resent his musi- 
cal exaggerations of what is already 
obvious to them; they see him as "play- 
ing to the gallery" — which he is — and 
his performances as "superficial'* — what- 
ever that means. They are ready to ac- 
cept his guidance through complex con- 
temporary music in which they are not 
yet fluent, and they may admit to enjoy- 
ing his performances of such colorful 
scores as those of Ravel or Strauss. But 
elsewhere, he doesn*t go "deep'* enough 
to satisfy their taste. 

The impression of Bernstein's lack of 
depth as a performer is so widespread 
that one wonders at its source. Perhaps 
it stems from his attempt, through both 
technique and interpretation, to bring as 
many musical effects to the surface as he 
can, where all may see and hear them 
without too much effort. Or it may be 
another example of the popularly success- 
ful artist spawning a school of I-happen- 
to-know-he's-not-all-he's-cracked-up-to-be 
fish. Obviously there is no lack of depth 
in Bernstein's feeling for music. 

There is also no superficiality apparent 
in his musicianship. His knowledge and 
retention of a score come not from a sup- 
posed trick photographic memory but 
from intensive study. This study includes 
a conscious consideration of why the 
composer must have placed each note as 
he did, and what he must have rejected to 
arrive at what he finally did write. Such 
an in-depth analysis makes one aware 
of those moments of a composer's genius 
where a more pedestrian note-writer 
might have composed something routine. 
It almost gives one the feeling of having 
written the work oneself. It also hap- 
pens to be most penetrating in the music 
of such miracle makers as Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, the very composers with 
whom Bernstein is popularly thought to 
be at his weakest. We may not go to 
him to hear those "definitive" perform- 
ances which a posterity-minded public 
seems to value above ali others, but we 
can always be sure of a musically mov- 
ing and generally illuminating one. 

For in Bernstein we are faced with a 
solidly trained, highly perceptive, and 
thoroughly dedicated musician whose 
great passion to impart the distillation of 
his knowledge and insights is matched 
only by his talent for communicating it 
both verbally and musically. If he some- 
times breaches the prefabricated walls 
of taste to make a point, it is because 
he is more concerned with musical ideas 
than he is with etiquette. In fact, he is 
often one of the fortunate few at his 
concerts who seem sincerely more in- 
terested in the music than in Bernstein. 




MAY IS MANTOVANI MONTH 
NEW STEREO TAPES 

WORLD'S GREAT LOVE SONGS — Mantovani, 
Mano Del Monaco London 70C62 — $6.95 
CLASSICAL ENCORES — Mantovani. 

London 70064 — $6.95 
LATIN RENDEZVOUS— Mantovani. 
London 70065 — $6.95 

BEST SELLERS 

STRAUSS WALTZES/AMERICAN WALTZES 

Mantovani — (Twm-Pak, double length), 
London 70063 — $11.95 

Continental encores waltz encores 

— Mantovani — (TwinPak, double length). 
London 70024 — $11.95 
THEATRE SONG HITS/GREAT BROADWAY 
HITS — Mantovani — (Twin-Pa k, double length). 
London 70054 — $11.95 
OPERETTA MEMORIES- Mantovani. 
London 70041— $6.95 
OLIVER/STOP THE WORLD - Mantovani. 
London 70058 — 56.95 

STEREO IS BEST ON TAPE 

Write for free catalog of over 900 listings— 

Un ted Stereo Tapes, 
88 Llewellyn Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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ELECTRONIC ORGAN KITS 
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| Anyone Can Do It! Here's What You Get j 

Manii«li & C*u(H#fi. Ton* GcneiatOr, Ton* ChJnpen. PrdJl KrybMrd*. Coft«H#* 

Mail coupon below, and receive . . . absolutely 
FREE , , . complete information on Artisan's new 
1963 Organ-Building Kit! Illustrated instructions 
lead you through every step of this happy hobby, 
as you assembleat-home a magnificent custom 
Artisan electronic organ - the best in tone and 
styling! No technical skill required, and you save 
up to 70/© of comparable ready-built organ costs 
by skipping dealer profits and factory labor! You 
can play as you build and pay as you build. From 
$1750 to $7500. Write today! 
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THE CASE OF THE TILTED STYLUS 

Continued from page 37 



now? The problem, to begin with, did not 
exist for laterally cut and reproduced 
monophonic discs. As for stereo, it is only 
recently that great improvements in stereo 
reproduction (in amplifiers and speakers 
as well as pickups) have reduced the 
grosser distortions that previously cov- 
ered up those now attributed to vertical- 
tracking angle mismatches. 

2) Why Hasn't a standard angle 
adopted from the first? There were (and 
still are) many different notions about 
which angle is most suitable. A paper 
by C. C. Davis and J. C. Frayne on "The 
Westrex StereoDisk System" (1958) in- 
cluded an emphatic warning on the sub- 
ject, and Westrex tried to set a pattern 
by designing a pickup (not manufactured 
for public sale) which conformed to the 
23-degree angle of its cutter. Before this. 
English Decca/London had done a great 
deal of work on a lateral /vertical system 
utilizing a zero-degree playback angle, 
which proved easily adaptable in other 
respects to the Westrex 45/45 system that 
won general acceptance. Then the first 
rush of Westrex-cut stereo discs onto the 
market resulted in both record and pick- 
up manufacturers going into production 
before they could profit by the year or 
two of laboratory experimentation they 
had counted on. Since that time, most 
American record makers have settled on 
a 23- to 25-degree cutter angle (abroad 
zero to ten degrees is usually used), but 
pickup manufacturers have gone their 
own many ways in deciding what design 
details (including angle characteristics) 
best meet their individual over-all per- 
formance standards. 

3) Is a pickup's vertical-tracking angle 
a safe index to its over -all quality? Defi- 
nitely not, Theoretically, it is true that a 
fairly close match between pickup and 
cutter angles minimizes vertical-tracking 
error distortion. Nevertheless, there are 
many other pickup characteristics (bear- 
ing weight, compliance, stylus-tip mass, 
frequency-spectrum range, channel sepa- 
ration, smoothness, etc.) equally, if not 
more, important in determining its over- 
all performance. Until — and even if — 
standardization is achieved, the choice of 
a particular pickup model should be made 
on the basis of its over-all response char- 
acteristics. 

4) Then what, if anything, can the 
individual do about the problem? Not 
much, I'm afraid, except to await further 
developments and fuller disclosures of 
current design practices. Meanwhile, one 
can listen more closely for possible rises 
in distortion when playing stereo discs 
cut at a substantially different angle from 
that used in one's present pickup; and, if 
experimentally minded, compare the re- 
sults obtained with other pickup models 
— preferably two of different angle char- 
acteristics (one relatively high, the other 
relatively low) to match more closely 
the extreme ranges of cutter-angle char- 
acteristics. With some versatile types of 
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pickup arms it is possible to vary the 
mounting adjustments (and consequently 
the effective vertical tracking stylus 
angle) considerably; in others little 
change can be made without running 
into other troubles. The novice will be 
well advised not to depart from his arm- 
manufacturer's instructions. 

Whichever view one may favor, the 
present angle variances would seem to 
present problems only to owners of the 
highest-quality playback systems. With 
equipment of lower fidelity, whatever 
vertical-tracking error distortion there 
may be probably will be covered up by 
distortion from other sources. 

As industry interest in this question 
grows, we may expect — if not standardi- 
zation — further discussion, more research 
and test results, and doubtless new devel- 
opments in the technique of cutting rec- 
ords. One such is the recently announced 
"Dynagroove" process of RCA Victor, 
details of which are given in a supple- 
mentary report accompanying this article 
(page 37). Another significant develop- 
ment is the series of unusual professional 
test records produced by the CBS Labo- 
ratories under the direction of Benjamin 
B. Bauer, which already is proving inval- 
uable in providing more rigorous checks 
of pickup response — and better identifi- 
cations of still existing weaknesses — than 
ever were available before. [These test 
records have been in use for High 
Fidelity's equipment reports for some 
time now.] 

All three of the CBS Labs test records 
are designed primarily for use with auto- 
matic curve-tracing devices and oscil- 
loscopes, and only the first of them (STR 
100) can be profitably utilized by audio- 
philes lacking elaborate auxiliary equip- 
ment. The others — STR 111, "Square 
Wave, Tracking and Tntermodulation 
Tests/' and STR 120, "Wide-Range Pick- 
up Test" — are useful professional engi- 
neering tools. STR 120, for instance, 
runs from 10 cps to 50,000 cps. The best 
of today's pickups can actually trace such 
frequencies without degrading them. The 
pickups' actual response falls off below 
50,000 cps, but the extent and quality 
of their response, to some point above 
20,000 cps, has been found to provide 
significant information about their re- 
sponse below 20,000 cps. 

Significantly perhaps, the Westrex cut- 
ter producing the masters of STR 111 
and STR 120 was specially modified to 
meet the proposed standard 15-degree 
vertical-tracking angle characteristic. And 
Dr. Bauer (himself a strong proponent 
of that standard's general adoption) re- 
ports that in reproducing his test records, 
using a high-quality 15-degree-angle pick- 
up, both vertical and lateral IM distortion 
levels can be reduced to around \% each. 

In the largest sense, the whole issue 
of vertical-tracking angles suggests that 
progress in sound recording and repro- 
duction is an exasperating pursuit of the 
never quite attainable. Resolving this 
problem may very well remove yet an- 
other obstacle on the highroad to sonic 
perfection. 

High Fidelity Magazine 
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IJOW TO LEARJN FRENCH IN TWENTY-FOUR EASY LESSONS 

Continued from page 41 



the way along, though I've sampled most 
of the remaining lessons. This is partly, 
I am sure, simply because Russian is for 
me a much more difficult language than 
any I had previously studied; though I 
am by now quite used to working with 
the Cyrillic lettering, I find that my 
association of letter and sound com- 
binations is not yet firm enough to 
permit a three- or four-day vacation from 
the course — this kind of absence neces- 
sitates my returning to Lesson Three ur 
Four, and reviewing the material from 
that point forward. 

However, the mysteries of the alphabet 
are largely dispelled; I have some vo- 
cabulary well in hand for speaking pur- 
poses (though i could by no means 
write it correctly); and I have mastered 
some essential verb forms — conjugational 
patterns are beginning to make sense. 
And I am delighted to find that the 
course does not condescend. The in- 
structor speaks along at a good clip, 
as do the conversationalists during their 
final runs, and if 1 am left behind. I 
am challenged to play the lesson over 
and master it. I am already beginning 
to get a sense of how complete sentences 
rise and fall. 

I found some small difficulties in 
working with the course. It is not always 
possible to tell just when the speaker 
is going to pause for the student's repeti- 
tion of phrases, so that I sometimes 
find myself speaking against the in- 
structor, and sometimes failing to re- 
peat the words during the time allowed. 
However, each lesson must be played 
a number of times, and one soon learns 
where the pauses fall. This is also the 
only set on which I have detected small 
errors: the labels for Lessons Three and 
Four are reversed, and a vocabulary 
word spoken in Lesson Three is omitted 
from the printed list. These are insignifi- 
cant objections, though — I am sure I 
will complete the course and find myself 
with a command of the language suf- 
ficient for getting from place to place, 
for singing some Tchaikovsky in the 
original, for understanding Chaliapin for 
the first time. Of course, if I wish to 
read Dostoevsky, I will have to go and 
sign up for a good college course. 

I should say of these sets in general 
that their real uses are not as replace- 
ment for class study but as supplement 
to it, especially for pronunciation practice 
(for which purpose any of them is 
most suitable, though the "Passport" 
series is the best because of its more 
natural speed and inflection). They are 
all usable, too., as introductions for travel 
purposes. All of them, except the Berlitz 
series, constitute good materials for re- 
view or reference: in this respect, I 
should place the McGraw-Hill "Speakits" 
at the top. with the "Passport" sets a 
close second. I ought to add that the 
"Instant" series includes an 'Instant 
French for Children." The spoken pres- 
entation is pleasant, and a charmingly 
illustrated lesson booklet is included, 
though the child must still fiddle with 
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a workbook-manual and an answer- 
cover card so that his learning may be 
"reinforced." The set would certainly 
constitute an excellent introduction to 
the language for young children. The sets 
all have one drawback of any con- 
centrated, efficient learning procedure: 
as with those Army courses, one learns 
very quickly, and forgets very quickly. 
It is a waste of time to bother with these 
courses unless one plans to continue 
to use the language in some fashion, 
starting immediately. 



own most satisfying experience 
with language learning (if I may close 
with another autobiographical snatch) 
was a first-year Italian course given at 
Columbia University. It was taught by 
an old man officially retired, I believe 
— who, white-haired and goateed, re- 
sembled Sir Thomas Beecham. He was a 
one-time journalist and critic. The course 
was very disorganized; several students 
dropped out early on ("We're not using 
the text, dammit!'*), and the rest of us 
remained chiefly because we felt an 
irrational affection and loyalty towards 
our instructor. I don't remember ever 
studying anything in that course; the 
old man talked in a rambling but feeling 
way about whatever came into his head, 
and the rest of us argued or joked as 
best we could in Italian. At the end of 
each class, our instructor would suddenly 
realize that the lesson in the text hadn't 
been touched — "Ahi, my God, the 
Book!" he would exclaim, with a weak 
wave of the hand. Pause. "Ah, there. 
Next time, maybe, eh?" 

It truly seemed as if we learned 
nothing. But we found ourselves doing 
reading on the side (generally because 
of a passionate disquisition on some poet 
or another by the old man), browsing 
through the considerable resources of 
the Casa Italiana, and somehow taking 
in a great deal of Italian. (When I 
joined the Army, I caused considerable 
uproar by admitting, gleefully, to having 
attended a number of meetings of the 
Dante Alighieri Society. It had somehow 
found its way onto the Attorney Gen- 
eral's list of proscribed fronts during 
World War II, and no one had ever 
got around to removing it. I recall drink- 
ing espresso and listening to readings 
from that insidious Fascist tract, La vita 
nuova.) At the end of the year, we 
found, to our amazement, that we were 
expressing ourselves as none of us had 
ever managed to do in a foreign lan- 
guage, reading on quite an advanced 
level, and writing respectable composi- 
tions. In some fashion, we had made 
our way through the text, and even ab- 
sorbed the grammar. When I came to 
second-year Italian, I had to backtrack 
for most of the first semester. 

I don't quite know why the course 
was such a success. It had very little to 
do with tables or lists of any kind. Or 
with "Reinforced Learning," for that 
matter. 
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stereo breadth and depth — were astonish- 
ingly small, less in fact than the dif- 
ferences encountered between live per- 
formances of the orchestra in the three 
different halls. This was a rather arduous 
way of demonstrating that an orchestra 
well recorded in stereo still sounds like 
itself playing "live'* under ideal acoustic 
conditions, but demonstrate it to our 
satisfaction it did. 

Whether such a recording can be 
better than a live performance under 
any acoustic conditions remains perhaps 
a question that can be answered only 
personally. Which returns us, finally, to 
the subject of Philharmonic Hall. A good 
deal has been said of the hall and we 
have no interest in belaboring it except 
to offer one thought. Most of the com- 



ment on this hall has centered about 
its spotty bass response. It is possible, 
however, that the hall's bass response 
is a symptom rather than a cause. Our 
own belief is that the hall lacks enough 
treble propagation or dispersion. The 
overtone structure set up by an or- 
chestra simply does not get out to large 
sections of the audience. Yet it is 
this very harmonic structure that defines 
all instruments, including the bass 
choirs. Cut the tweeter out of a two-way 
speaker system and you not only lose the 
highs, but some of the bite of the lows 
which then take on a muffled or dulled 
quality. In a sense, this is what happens 
in Philharmonic Hall. 

Equally germane to our treble-poor 
theory is the lack of vibrancy, of round- 
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edness, of living space or "sonic air" 
in the orchestral sounds in the hall. 
There is too much "cream*' over the 
sound, much of it thickly whipped. In 
any case, it is our understanding that the 
designers of Philharmonic Hall are aware 
of its shortcomings and plan to cor- 
rect them. Whether this will include such 
drastic measures as the laying of a new 
floor on the stage, as suggested by 
Vanguard's Seymour Solomon, cannot 
yet be learned. It may well be, however, 
that a new floor is just what is needed 
to waft living sound to the rafters. 

Miniature Antenna. The smallest FM 
antenna we have yet encountered is 
the Gallo, measuring 6 by 3 by 1 inches 
and housing within its plastic box a 
transistor booster-amplifier with a signal- 
sensing coil. To use the Gallo, you 
plug its line cord into an AC outlet and 
connect its signal cable to the antenna 
terminals on an FM receiver. 

In our use-tests, the Gallo was no 
match for an outdoor roof-mounted an- 
tenna, but it did provide signals that 
were generally a little stronger than 
those obtained from the ^folded dipole*' 
that is supplied with most FM tuners or 
that can be fashioned from about fifty 
cents' worth of twin-lead. Vis-a-vis such 
an antenna, the Gallo obviously takes 
less space and does permit itself to be 
positioned for best reception. At that, 
we found that finding the best location 
for the box could become a chore when 
tuning across the dial, or downright im- 
possiole if that location happens to be 
in mid-air. After a while we simply 
rested the box on a shelf a few feet 
from the tuner and let the microvolts 
take care of themselves. In any case, 
the Gallo would seem to appeal most 
strongly to apartment dwellers in 
medium -to-strong signal areas, where a 
superior outdoor antenna is not needed 
or is not feasible. In such a situation, 
the Gallo does offer a measure of con- 
venience and performance over the less 
wieldy folded dipole, albeit at a higher 
cost. 

Onward mid Upward. Discussing the 
future of high fidelity components, as 
manufacturers are wont to do from time 
to time, Herb Horowitz, president of Em- 
pire Scientific, pointed out recently that 
while a good portion of the promotion 
and publicity for stereo has emanated 
from the major console manufacturers, 
its net effect on the public has been to 
stimulate sales of components rather than 
of package sets. "The more they pub- 
licize stereo/' says Horowitz, "the more 
audio-oriented the public will become — 
and the more components they will buy." 
Horowitz backs up his optimism with 
reports of high component sales, the 
opening of new component shops, and 
the fact that major department stores 
have added component departments to 
their merchandising operations. All in 
all, Horowitz feels that M963 may well 
prove to be the biggest boom year in 
our industry's history." 
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RECORDS IN REVIEW — 1963 Edition ... is now 
at the printer. Like its seven predecessors, it will 
bring you in one convenient book hundreds of re- 
views of records (stereo and mono) which appeared 
in High Fidelity Magazine. This edition reprints 
reviews that appeared in 1962 — classical and semi- 
classical music exclusively. 

It will save you many hours in your dealer's 
listening booth or earphone corner. And it will help 
you build a library of music YOU enjoy, for it is 
the most complete and authoritative book of its 
kind — the standard reference work that gains in 
value as the years roll by. 

Each reviewer stands high in his field — Nathan 
Broder, for example, reviews Bach and Mozart, 
Alfred Frankenstein the moderns . . . Paul Affelder 
covers the romantics, Robert C. Marsh specializes in 



Haydn and Beethoven . . . Conrad L. Osborne 
writes on opera recordings. Forthrightly, they dis- 
cuss the composition, performance and fidelity. And 
they compare new recordings with earlier releases. 

You'll find the reviews organized alphabetically 
by composer for quick, easy reference — and in 
the case of composers frequently recorded, further 
subdivided by such categories as Chamber Music, 
Vocal Music, etc. You'll find, too, a special section 
on Recitals and Miscellany. And an Artists* Index. 

This hardcover book of nearly 400 pages is ex- 
pected to be ready for shipment in late May. Cover 
price: $5.95. 

Until July 1, 1963, you may have a copy for 
only $4.75. Payment with order but satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Convenient order 
form below. 
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Send me as soon as published RECORDS IN REVIEW 1963 Edition for the prepublication price of 
$4.75 (after July 1, 1963, send $5.95). I enclose payment. 
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Foreign: 251 additional for shipping. 
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NEW 



New 70 Watt FM Stereo Tuner/ Amplifier 

Newest Model of the Tuner-Amp Hirsch-Houck labs called "one of the finest. ..we've ever tested." 



The radically new 340B FM Stereo Tuner- 
Amplifier combines all the features of the finest 
Scott SEPARATE components into a single com- 
pact unit. Amazing Auto-Sensor circuitry pro- 
vides for the ultimate in operating convenience. 
The handsome new styling, and advanced 
electronic features of the new 340B will set 
industry standards for years to come. If you 
require highly sensitive FM performance and 
enough power reserve for practically any loud- 



speaker installation, the new Scott 340B is 
your logical choice. 

Model 340 B Technical Specifications 

IHFM Sensitivity 2.2 microvolts; IHFM Power Rating 70 watts; 
IHFM Power Band 20 to 20,000 cps; Hum Level -80db; Distortion 
0.8% Detector Bandwidth 2 mc; Controls: Bass and Treble on each 
channel, Volume, Loudness-Volume Compensation, Tape Monitor, 
Balance, Stereo Selector, Main Tuning, Scratch Filter, Rumble 
Filter, Speaker-Earphone selector, Power Mode Selector. Size in 
handsome accessory case: 17VfeWx6%H x 16 3 / 4 D. Price; $399.95.* 



Look at these important features: 

1. Easy-to-use, easy-to-read precision slide-rule tuning mechanism, with con- 
venient Jogging scale, 2. Unique indicator lights prevent inadvertent use of 
Tape Monitor control. 3. Auto-Sensor circuitry instantly and automatically 
chooses correct mode of operation, 4. Precision illuminated d'Arsonval meter 
for pinpoint tuning of all signals. 5. Convenient front-panel earphone recep- 
tacle for private listening. 6. Powered third channel for direct connection of 
remote speakers or for a three-channel system, 7. Complete tape monitoring 
facilities. All controls operate on playback. 8. Silver-plated RF circuitry, the 
same used in the tuner selected by Bell Laboratories for one of their pioneer- 
ing Telstar experiments, 9. Massive power and output transformers that as- 
sure the superb performance ordinarily found only with separate components. 




components with amazing Auto-Sensor 



310E FM Stereo Tuner Outstanding Features: 

1. Sensitive illuminated tuning meter for optimum orientation and station 
selection. 2. Convenient front-panel recorder output jack. 3. Laboratory-type 
precision vernier tuning control. 4. Auto-Sensor circuitry for fully automatic 
operation. 5. Mode Control with these positions (FM Monophonic, FM Stereo, 
FM Stereo Automatic). 6. interstation noise suppressor. 7. Silver plated RF 
Cascode front end. 8. Scott's unique "Time Switching" multiplex circuitry. 
9. 2 megacycle wide-band detector. 10. Three limiting stages, assuring fully 
quieted performance on even the weakest signals. %L Power/Filter (with these 
positions: Off, On, Sub-channel Filter, Stereo Filter). 12. Stereo Threshold. 




New Super-Sensitive FM Stereo Tuner 

Multiplex Version of the Famous 310 Tuner Selected for "Telstar" Experiment 



Now the world famous 310 tuner is fully 
equipped for Stereo Reception. The 310 is con- 
sidered the most outstanding FM tuner avail- 
able. It is used for commercial applications and 
critical broadcast relay work throughout the 
world. Its extreme sensitivity, selectivity and 
low distortion make it the logical choice for the 
most critical installations. The new 310E is 
equipped with the famous Time-Switching multi- 
plex circuitry, pioneered by Scott, and uni- 
versally accepted as the best way for achieving 
optimum stereo separation. It is recommended 
for the audio enthusiast who requires the very 
finest tuner. 



310E Technical Specifications 

IHFM Sensitivity 1.9 microvolts; Drift .02%; Capture Ratio 2db; 
Selectivity (adjacent channel) 50 db; FM Detector Bandwidth 2 mc; 
FM Limiting Stages, 3; FM IF Stages, 4; Frequency Response { ± 1 
db)30 to 15,000 cps {IHFM limits); Harmonic Distortion less than 
0.5%; Spurious Response Rejection 85db; Separation 35 db. 
Controls: Main Tuning, Interstation Noise Suppressor, Level, Sub- 
Channel Filter. Size in accessory case: 15V&W x 5%H x 13*40. 
Price: $279.95.* 





H. H. SCOTT INC.. 1 1 1 Powdermill Rd. t Maynard, Mass. 
Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., 458 Broadway, N.Y.C 
Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., 50 Wingold Ave., Toronto 



* Slightly higher west of the Rockies, Subject to change without notice. Acceaory coiei ex fro. 
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No other speaker system 
has more than 
3 out of 8 

quality features 
built into 

Sherwood speakers 



i. 

2. 
3. 
4, 



HIHUMt MM MUMlMlirilfllllM 

Sound pressure curve for Sherwood Ravinia Speaker Systems. 

High compliance woofer featuring single-roll suspension 
provides 21-cps free-air resonance for extended low- 
frequency response. 

Long-throw f 4-layer voice coil on woofer boosts effi- 
ciency. One-inch linear cone motion minimizes distortion. 

Bass-port low-frequency reinforcement increases power 
capability. 

Shallow-ring radiator tweeter reproduces super-high fre- 
quencies with remarkable smoothness. Minimum annulus 
reflection and cavitation peaks. 

Midrange specially fabricated, treated* and shaped to 



achieve smooth response throughout midrange 
frequencies. 

600-cps crossover network is key to lack of "fuzziness" 
(low intermodulation distortion). 

One-inch resin-filled flakeboard baffle, plus cross- 
bracing, provides rigid, non-resonant mounting for 
speakers. 

Individually tested speakers are performance-matched. 
Response curves(see above) run on each system guaran- 
tee adherence to Sherwood's quality standards for use 
as stereo pairs. 



READ WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY obout Sherwood's Rovinio Speoker System, 
(the slightly lorger version of the Berkshire). C. G. McProud, Editor, AUDIO, 
April, 1962— *\ . . solid, non-boomy boss, smooth midronge with good pres- 
ence ond cleon highs." Hirsc/i Houck lobs., ELECTRONICS WORLD, June, 1962 
— . . response ± 5 db. from 27 cps to beyond 15,000 cps . . . sounds os 
good as it meosures . . unlike most, the woofer did not 'let go' or lose 
coupling to the room ot ony frequency down to 20 cps . . . high frequency 
sound oimost indistinguishable from thot of good electrostatic . . . goad dis* 
persion ... no peaks." equipment Reviewers, HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE, 
Jonuory, 1963- . . . the Rovinio confirmed its claim to response ond then 
some. Boss was free of boom . . . midronge and highs were honest ond 
cleon , . . did not import ony porticular coloration or tonol emphasis to ony 
group of instruments or voice. Apparent sound source larger than cobinet 
size, yet system could be enjoyed fairly close up." 



BERKSHIRE 3-WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM — Response: 53 cps to 17,500 cps * 2Vj db. Power: handles 
50-watts program, 10-watls minimum drive. Speakers: 10-ln. t 8-in.. and 3-fn. Cabinet: Sides, top and bot- 
tom Vt in. solid core walnut veneered plywood. All joints sealed against air pressure leakage. Size: 24 x 13 x 
9VHn. deep. Price: S99.&0. in genuine hand-rubbed walnut veneer, RAVINIA 3-WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM— 
Similar to Berkshire with following exceptions: Response: 48 cps to 17,500 cps * 2Vt db. Power; handles 
60-watts program, 10-watts minimum drive. Speakers: 12-in.> 8-in., and 3-in. Cabinet: Sides, top, and 
bottom, lull 1-fn. thick solid core walnut veneered plywood 
Size: 2614 x 15 x 13>/ 4 *m, deep. Price: J139.50, 
in genuine hand rubbed walnut. OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES 
—Consolette legs (shown). $19.95. Pedestal bases. $9.95. 

...the perfect mates for Sherwood tuners, 
amplifiers and receivers 

For new catalog, write Dept. H 5 
Sherwood Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 
4300 North California Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois 



HIGH FIDELITY 




Stereo Receivers 



Amplifiers 



Stereo Indicator Lights 



Speaker Systems 



Contemporary Cabinetry 
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